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BOOKS. 


GEORGE BANCROFT.* 

For many years previous to his death in January, 1891, 
George Bancroft, statesman, scholar, and historian, oceupied 
a unique position in the social and public life of Washington. 
His invitations were the only ones, besides those of the 
Cabinet and the Judges of the Supreme Court, which etiquette 
and custom allowed the President toaccept. He was admitted 
by special vote to the floor of the Senate. His seat at 
functions and commemorations was among the great officers 
of State, and when he died, full of years and honour, the flags 
on the chief buildings in all the cities traversed by the funeral 
cortege were placed at half-mast by order of the Government. 
It was a striking tribute on the part of democracy to force 
of character, simplicity of life, and public service undis- 
tinguished by any remarkable achievement in the sphere of 
action; nor can it be altogether accounted for by Bancroft’s 
literary reputation, great as that was among his fellow- 
countrymen. The story told by Mr. De Wolfe Howe in his 
very excellent and readable biography, and the liberal, the 
rather too liberal, extracts from Bancroft’s correspondence, 
will help to explain the mingled veneration and affection in 
which the aged historian was held during the Indian summer 
of his days. Born in the last year of the eighteenth century, 
he was the most striking of all the links with the past, with 
names, both in Europe and America, that had long become a 
memory. Bancroft survived Abraham Lincoln by a quarter 
of a century, yet when he delivered the memorial address 
on the martyred President before the House of Repre- 
sentatives in February, 1866, men could recall how he 
bad been selected to pronounce the official eulogy over 
Andrew Jackson in 1845. As a lad he had mingled in the 
best intellectual society of the Germany of Goethe and the 
Humboldts. He had known the English statesmen of the 
early Victorian era, and the Ministers of the citizen-King. 
As Secretary of the Navy under Polk he had shared responsi- 
bility for the Mexican War and the absorption of California 
in the Union. He had represented his country with dis- 
tinction in London and Berlin, where the courtesies of 
Monarchs had only served to fan the ardour of his 
Republicanism. He was a corresponding member of the 
Institute of France and of the Prussian Royal Academy of 
Sciences. And his History of the United States, with all its 
blemishes, had been an intense gratification to the pride of 
his fellow-citizens, and one of the earliest and most solid 
accomplishments which brought European reputation for an 
American man of letters. 

Old age had softened those angularities and asperities 
which Mr. Howe, most wisely, makes no effort to conceal. 
The most obstinate of controversialists, he revised and 
softened in the later editions of his History the phrases and 
judgments that had given offence. And one who even among 
the members of his family had been “ disposed to insist upon 
a reciprocity of sentiment and expression illustrating rather 
the principle of quid pro quo than that of the highest 
generosity” became a model of that mellow, kindly tolerance 
which is born of years and experience. His hospitable board 
at Washington knew no distinction of nationality or politics. 
On one occasion when half-a-dozen among the guests had 
been invited on the express grounds of being “ Presidential 
aspirants,” Mr. Thomas Bayard called out to General Sherman 
from the far end of the table: “Is that a story about the 
Confederates ?”—“ It is a story,” was the answer, “about the 
tebels who may also have been confederated.”—* Fill your 
glasses, gentlemen,” interposed their host. “Let us drink to 
the memory of dead Confederates who are no longer rebels.” 
“ After all,” he added in an aside to Dr. Weir Mitchell, who 
tells the story, “it was a civil war, and it is time to begin to 
be charitable in the use of labels.” 








~ The Life and Letters of George Bancroft. By M. A. De Wolfe Howe, 
strated, 2vols, London: Hodder aud Stoughton, [lés, net.] 





George Bancroft’s public life may be said to have begun 
with the publication of the first volume of his History in 
1834. He came of sturdy and pious New England stock, 
though his maternal grandfather, Judge Chandler, had 
earned the opprobrious epithet of “Tory John” during the 
Revolution, and had died in London under the allegiance 
of King George. A son of the manse, young Bancroft 
had nothing to rely upon but his own abilities and 
untiring industry. “Time was,” he wrote in after years, 
“when seventeen hours’ work a day had nothing to me 
appalling.” <A brilliant career at Harvard induced some 
friends, assisted by the University authorities, to send him 
abroad “to pursue his theological studies.” During his 
residence at Géttingen, where he took the degree of Doctor 
in Philosophy in September, 1820, he not only perfected 
himself in the German language, and followed a severe course 
of study in Hebrew and the classics, but was admitted to the 
intimacy of most of the intellectual giants of the Fatherland. 
His copious correspondence during this period gives a most 
delightful picture of University life, and abounds in vignettes 
of the great figures in the golden age of German scholarship. 
Eichhorn, Wolf, Schlegel, Schleiermacher admitted him to 
their acquaintance, and a fortunate introduction brought him 
to the house of the sage of Weimar. 

On his return to America Bancroft at first adopted teaching 
as a profession, and though he never entered the ministry, he 
would occupy on occasion the Unitarian pulpits in his neigh- 
bourhood. Gradually literature absorbed more and more of bis 
time, and he consecrated himself to that monumental work 
with which his name will always be associated. Of Bancroft as 
an historian, apart from his merits as a man of letters, one 
can only write in terms of strictly modified eulogy. According 
to his lights, he was an ardent seeker after truth; sparing 
neither pains nor expense in the accumulation of manuscript 
material, he ransacked the archives of Europe and the 
United States, and unearthed much valuable information 
from private sources. But to impartiality and to a fair 
estimate of the quarrel between the Colonies and the Mother- 
country he can make no claim. “ Your bistory is the best 
book ever written from the democratic point of view,” von 
Ranke assured him, somewhat to his chagrin; his best friends 
warned him against allowing the partisan spirit to creep into 
his work ; and the Tory dogs have an uncommonly bad time 
of it from beginning to end And Mr. Howe admits frankly 
the justice of a graver charge brought against him in the 
American Nation:—‘*When he quotes a contemporary 
document or letter, it is impossible to tell without careful 
verifying, whether what he gives us between the quotation 
marks is precisely what should be there, or whether it is a 
compilation, rearrangement, selection, or even a series of - 
mere paraphrases of his own.” 

From literature Bancroft drifted into politics. He became 
an uncompromising supporter of Andrew Jackson, that 
roughest of rough diamonds, and be never lost bis admiration 
for “old Hickory.” His ardent championship of Polk's 
candidature for the Presidency in 1844 was rewarded by a 
seat in the Cabinet, where, as Secretary of the Navy, he 
practically founded the famous Academy at Annapolis. ‘Two 
years later he was appointed Minister to England at a period 
when the relations between the two countries were in no very 
healthy condition. The social side of his mission has been 
charmingly told in the recently published letters of his wife, 
and, without compromising one jot of his native independence, 
he developed unexpected powers of tact and administration. 
It was fortunate, perhaps, that the Whigs were in office, with 
traditions inherited from the days of Fox and North, but 
Bancroft conceived a strong personal liking for Sir Robert 
Peel. His literary credentials gave him the entrée to the best 
intellectual society of the day, and he was more fortunate 
than his predecessor, Edward Everett, in obtaining an honorary 
D.C.L. degree at Oxford without a riot in the Sheldonian. His 
letters home are unconsciously amusing for their placid 
assumption of the evils of monarchy and an hereditary terri- 
torial aristocracy, and he is surprised at the manner in which 
those with whom he is brought in contact “ keep down their 
envy at our prosperity, their consciousness that we are going 
forward full of hope, while their future is clouded.” Yet 
he admits that “to have resided here has been an immense 
advantage. The constant enjoyment of the most refined and 
cultured society, the change of scene, the opportunities of 
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observing statesmen and institutions, Lords, commoners, and 
ministers, have at once instructed me, and have soothed and 
benefited me, when I most needed it.” 

Bancroft resided in New York, busy at his History, from 
1849 to 1867, but making an occasional appearance, with no 
conspicuous success, in the political arena. Needless to say, 
he was, when the crisis came, a vehement Northerner and a 
convinced Abolitionist. But it is remarkable to see how 
deeply he shared in, and even exaggerated, the prevalent 
depreciation of Lincoln on his first assumption of office. This 
misunderstanding was of no long duration, and he good- 
humouredly recalls an incident which could not have been 
altogether flattering to his vanity :— 

“Last night I went to the President’s reception. He took me 

by one of his hands, and trying to recall my name, he waved the 
other a foot and a half above his head, and cried out, greatly to 
the amusement of the bystanders: ‘Hold on—I know you: you 
are—History, History of the United States—Mr.—Mr. Bancroft, 
Mr. George Bancroft,’ and seemed disposed to give me a hearty 
welcome—expressing a wish to see me some day apart from the 
crowd.” 
And towards the most prominent member of Lincoln's 
Cabinet his feelings underwent a similar change. In December, 
1861, he records how “I talked also with Seward, who looked 
dirty, rusty, vulgar, and low; used such words as hell and 
damn, and spoke very loud. I think better of Mrs. Lincoln 
for her excessive dislike to him.” A few weeks later Bancroft 
is writing to Seward as to a confidential and highly trusted 
friend. 

From 1867 to 1874 Bancroft filled the post of Minister at 
Berlin. No better choice could have been made. His early 
associations with Germany, and his complete command of the 
German language, rendered him persona gratissima in the 
highest places, and the Teutonic temperament had a profound 
fascination for him. During those momentary years when 
the Franco-Prussian War was maturing he was thrown into 
close intimacy both with Moltke and Bismarck. He nego- 
tiated some useful Treaties, and he more than upheld the 
dignity of his office; but his partisanship during the invasion 
of France was somewhat too pronounced, and gained him 
the distinction of an attack in sonorous verse from the 
pen of Victor Hugo. Bismarck had succeeded completely 
in “putting the comether over him,” and in the light of 
modern knowledge one reads with a smile the following words 
addressed to the Iron Chancellor:—‘“It is indeed a great 
happiness to survive till these times, when three or four men 
who loved nothing so much as peace, and after long and hard 
service were only seeking to close their career in tranquillity, 
win during a war of defence more military glory than the 
wildest imagination conceived of.” 

Bancroft’s final years brought in their train all that the 
heart of man could desire,—honour, reverence, troops of 
friends. It was high time that an authorised and autborita- 
tive biography should be written of one who had come to be 
regarded by the last generation of Americans as a national 
institution, and the work has been accomplished in excellent 
taste and with no small literary skill. There are, however, 
some glaring mistakes in the transcription of letters which 
should be remedied with the least possible delay. At p. 22 of 
the first volume “constancy and parsing” should obviously 
be “construing.” In Vol. IL, p. 147, “overvalued” should be 
“overruled,” at p. 148 Major “Amor” is clearly “ Anson,” 
and at p. 169 “ book” is given instead of “ bouquet.” These 
instances are taken at random, and tiey are a blot on a work 
which is a valuable contribution to American literature. 





KING EDWARD VI* 


THERE is a refreshing frankness in this book which will com- 
mend it to all, and especially Anglican readers. “The purified 
national Chureh, the most catholic and most tolerant of all 
attempts to approach the divine original,” may be described 
as its keynote, and it is because Edward VI. laid the founda- 
tions of the “fair edifice” which Elizabeth built that he is 
accorded by Sir Clements Markham the position of a genuine 
man of affairs. Hitherto historians have regarded him as a 
cipher, or not more than a figurehead, as compared with 
such prominent, if not aggressive, personalities and “ King- 
makers” as Somerset and Northumberland. That is not 





* King Edward VI. An Appreciation Attempted by Sir Clements R. 
Markham, K.C.B. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. [7s. 6d. 





a 
the view of Sir Clements Markham. He holds, and endeayoy 
to prove, that Edward was not only a man of genuine ie 
—this, indeed, is universally admitted—but that he had mal 
political insight, and that before his all too premature 
death he was beginning te exert an influence on the nation 
At the same time, he does not pretend to claim or to prove 
that Edward was precocious. He merely endeavours to 
demonstrate that the young Monarch acted as any “educated 
intelligent, and well-conditioned lad” would have done whe 
found himself surrounded by unprincipled, self-seekino 
politicians. Maintaining that in such a position youth ce 
an advantage over age, because whereas “the latter has 
experience, but often of a baneful kind, the former has 
clearer judgment, higher aims, and an intuition of the truth,” 
Sir Clements argues, in fact, that Edward acted wisely 
because he acted naturally. We are not quite certain that 
he succeeds in making good his main contention; but he 
does succeed in placing a more favourable construction 
than previous historians have been able to do on the actions 
of Edward's chief advisers. Thus, speaking of John Dudley, 
Duke of Northumberland, Sir Clements Markham says :— 

“ Hitherto historians have dealt out nothing but abuse to this 
remarkable and very able man. He may have committed 
many faults in the last three years of his life. He was brought 
up in a bad school. He was as rapacious as Somerset. But, as 
has truly been said of the Emperor Tiberius, a man does not lige 
to the verge of old age in high repute, and then suddenly become 
a monster without a redeeming virtue. This is the picture 
history draws of John Dudley. It conveys a false impression,” 
Sir Clements, in short, more than inclines to the view of 
Canon Dixon that Dudley was “the ablest man of his time, 
a consummate soldier, a keen politician, a skilful administrator, 
bold, sensitive, magnanimous.” So far as personal ambition 
is concerned, Northumberland deserves, on the score of a 
sagacity which is not easily distinguishable from astuteness, 
all that is accredited to him by Sir Clements Markham and 
Canon Dixon. But he made one fatal mistake in not go 
guiding his policy as to take into consideration the possibility 
of his pupil-King dying at an early age. When he saw 
his error he undoubtedly made matters worse for bimself 
by giving the people of England the impression that in 
his action he was guided exclusively by personal, and not 
at all by public, motives. As a question of tactics, he 
may have been justified in settling the succession by 
passing over the bhalf-sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, for 
Lady Jane Grey. In seeking to prevent the revival of Papal 
authority and subservience to Spain he was no doubt patriotic 
in the right sense; but in marrying his son Guilford to Lady 
Jane Grey he sicklied oer the whole of his policy with the 
pale cast of sordid ambition. Besides, he reserved not his 
eldest son, but his fourth, for Jane Grey. It would have been 
better had he contrived a marriage between Edward and Jane, 
As Sir Clements puts it, “there was sympathy and affection 
and community of tastes between King Edward and his 
cousin. Jane would have made him an ideal wife. She would 
have been an ideal Queen Regent.” 

The spirit of no compromise in which Sir Clements Markham 

writes his book exhibits itself at a very early stage, when he 
deals with the Jegacy in the shape of men and policy which 
Henry VIII. left to his successor. He affirms deliberately 
that the 
“very worst inheritance left by Henry was the body of second- 
rate politicians with which he had surrounded himself after the 
death of Cromwell. Some were men of ordinary ability, fitted to 
serve with efficiency in subordinate posts. Some were as ruthless 
as their master, very few were honest men, for nearly all were 
insatiable robbers of the State.” 
Even of Cranmer, who is described as “ with all his faults a 
very lovable character,” we are told that he “was weak and 
vacillating and unduly subservient, or he never could have 
worked so long with Henry. He acquiesced in the cruel acts 
of persecution, and even sent men to the stake for their 
beliefs.” 

The most generally interesting parts of this volume are 
those which tell of the progress during Edward's reign of 
England in respect of foreign relations, the protection of the 
country, and religious reforms. As soon as Edward began to 
realise his responsibilities as a Monarch he exerted himself, 
and it is unquestionable that he was well backed up by 
Northumberland. It is also to Edward’s credit that he took 
a deep interest in the restoration of the currency, which bad 


been debased by Henry VIII. Sir Clements draws a very 
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eeable picture of the young King in his study at West- 
agn “sitting near the window, his fair young face with a 
er wn showing that he was deep in thought.” We are 
ee ron the secret of his learning and “his readiness to 
7 the reins was a constitutional power of concentrating 
em on the work in hand, and a constitutional habit 
aabenting and dividing his time. He had a time for 
conversation and receptions, a time for study and a time for 
play, especially when he got away to Greenwich or Oatlands. 
Perbaps it would not be too much to say that had Edward 
lived he would have become the Monarch that James I. subse- 
quently endeavoured to be. Let Sir Clements therefore be 
allowed to sum up his actual achievements :— 

« lis reign is for ever memorable for the establishment of the 
Church in England, the purest form that Christianity can take in 
days of modern civilisation, and the nearest to the divine original. 
His reign saw the completion of the Prayer Book as we now 

nssess it, except for a few changes after the Restoration. He 
made a cordial alliance with France. He promoted trade with 
foreign countries, and he despatched an Arctic expedition, the 
best nursery for our Navy.” 





THE DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 


Tur editor of The Dictionary of Political Economy must 
accept our respectful congratulations on this new proof of the 
continued success of his great undertaking,—the reissue of 
the third volume with the addition of an extensive and 
interesting appendix. Mr. Palgrave’s valuable work is too 
well known to require detailed commendation from us, but 
the appendix has an interest of its own as chronicling the 
change of attitude which has taken place towards many 
economic problems during the fourteen years that have 
elapsed since the publication of the first volume. The editor 
himself draws our attention to the expansion of wealth 
and population, to the increased application of science to 
business, and then, as balancing this, to the “ unprecedented 
addition to the stock of the precious metals...... for 
negotiating the increased commercial exchanges resulting 
from the greater industrial activity,"—a sentence which 
recalls to us all we suffered from the bimetallic controversy 
some few years ago. The matter has now fallen very cold and 
dead, and serves only to remind us of the remedial force of 
patience and a stolid front. The editor also dwells on the 
larger recognition given by business men to the teaching of 
economics, and cites in illustration the new Faculty of 
Commerce in the University of Birmingham. The establish- 
ment of economic libraries, too, has become more frequent, and 
is evidence of the interest taken in economic questions. 

In all this, as becomes the editor of an economic dictionary, 
Mr. Palgrave finds matter for congratulation. The difficulties 
of our social organisation, it is on all hands admitted, grow 
more complicated, and demand fuller and more earnest study. 
We wish we could believe that the result of all this increased 
application and industry is leading to any real illumination 
of the subject. It is characteristic of the accumulation of 
knowledge, which is not incompatible with the lingering of 
wisdom, that one of the most interesting additions to this 
appendix is derived from Professor Seligman's papers “On Some 
Neglected British Economists,” and our “ younger scholars ” 
are encouraged to devote themselves to this line of anti- 
quarian research. Economics has its increased endowments, 
its libraries, its accomplished adult and younger scholars 
rescuing from oblivion, merited or unmerited, some of their 
predecessors, but we fear that we should have difficulty in 
answering a critic who declared that the influence of economic 
theory, as a guide in our social and political life, was never at 
a lower level than it is at present. At the same time, the 
repute of the learning and ingenuity of its professors has 
never been so high. ‘This, we venture to affirm, is the con- 
clusion arrived at, with much regret and misgiving, by the 
average educated layman who is not living within the 
academic circle, 

It is the merit of this dictionary that it gives us an 
admirable survey of the mass of doubt and uncertainty 
which Wwe ure uccustomed euphemistically to call economic 
science. Such criticism might be further illustrated by 
reference to some of the additional articles which have been 
included in the new appendix. It would be impertinent on 
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our part to deny the great interest and importance which 
attach to ‘anything written by Lord Milner on Colonial 
policy, and in his article, “ Colonial Policy: Recent Develop- 
ments,” we have a valuable examination of “the relations 
at present existing between the self-governing Colonies and the 
United Kingdom, and between the Colonies inter se, from a 
purely political and practical point of view,” worked out by one 
who bas himself been a maker of history. 
hypercritical to ask what is the relevance of this article in a 
dictionary of political economy? It may be justified on the 
ground that only one style of article is inadmissible, and that 
is the tiresome; but this plea is not altogether satisfactory, 
especially when we find that the principal point at which 
practical polities and economic theory are now in collision 
(namely, preference and tariffs) is ruled out on the ground 
that it is “too large to be treated within the limits of the 
present article.” This suggests the assumption that economics 
is concerned with statecraft in general—i.e., with what is 
“political and practical”—and that the theory of exchange 
may be treated as incidental. This seems to us to be an 
inversion of the true sequence of thought. 
do primarily with exchange, and it may incidentally allow or 
encourage its students to stray from the history, theory, and 
apologetics (in which we must include the indictment) of 
exchange to a consideration of how the facts established in 
an exposition of exchange will influence them as statesmen 
and practical politicians. 


Is it, however, 


Economics has to 


This same tendency to allow economics to become a dis- 
cussion, very interesting and informing perhaps, of things in 
general may be seen in the modern economic treatment of 
the question of Socialism, of which a masterly and learned 
account is given by Sir John Macdouell. Socialism, he says, 
“may, and to-day does, mean very diverse things—an outbreak 
of mere predatory instincts; or an earnest disinterested desire 
for a better social a belief that the present 
economical conditions could by proper regulation be im- 
proved.” Notwithstanding the luminous article which has 
preceded this summing up, these words seem to throw the 
subject back into its pristine obscurity. Predatory instincts 
do not necessarily imply refusal to accept the principle of 
liberty and property,—they only imply a determination not 
to respect them in others. Fair controversialists will acquit 
the Socialists of consciously adopting this attitude. It would 
be a better joining of the issues to hold them to the task of 
explaining how with the abolition or transformation of the 
principles of liberty, property, and exchange (with the 
institution, in fact, of what a hostile critic would call pre- 
datory instincts all round) civilisation can continue to exist. 
The truth is that “ predatory instinctsall round” is an unthink- 
able state of affairs, and the Socialist has to devise his sub- 
stitute for principles which, in part at all events, now regulate 
the social organism. Sir J. Macdonell’s article explains what 
this substitute would be. The other terms of his description 
—the disinterested desire for amelioration—can be predicated 
of all, and regulation is the method of every empirical 
politician. 

What, then, is the attitude of political economy to this 
controversy? The situation has been obscured by the 
assumption that political economy is necessarily opposed to 
Socialism. This may have been true of the older conception 
of political economy, which regarded itself as a settled body of 
scientific doctrine, invested with a certain practical authority. 
This view can no longer be usefully maintained. Every phase 
of political opinion now keeps its own tame economists, and 
the former exclusive attitude of the so-called classical or 
orthodox school is abandoned, with the consequence that even 
the tenable portion of the older teaching bas never been re- 
formulated to meet modern requirements. We must recognise 
that political economy is now a controversy, not a science, 
and that no body of opinions has a right to usurp the title 
and prerogative involved in the name, All the 
there reason that economists of the various schools should 
develop their views in logical sequence. There 
much eclecticism with a view to conciliate popular prejudice, 
and to bridge by illegitimate concession the difliculty 
of applying theory to practice immediately and without 
reserve. The existing order of society, with its temporising 
policy, is of course the realm of the empirical politician ; 
the theorist may influence but never can usurp his authority. 
There are two idealist schools of reform. each of which seeks to 


order; or 


more is 


is too 
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occupy the public ear,—the Socialist, whose opinions Sir J. Mac- 
donell has admirably epitomised, and the disciples of what we 
may call the school of free exchange. This latter is something 
different from the old so-called orthodox political economy, 
and, for reasons which are above indicated, it is not adequately 
represented in the modern teaching of economics. Events 
are combining to throw on this school the responsibility for 
formulating principles of resistance to Socialism and Pro- 
tection. It need not arrogate to itself the name of economist 
to the exclusion of other controversialists who are interested 
in the same class of subjects, but it clearly bas its work before 
it. Let it proceed on its task, and leave the comparatively 
unimportant question of nomenclature to take care of itself. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


PRINCES AND PRINCESS?'S.* 

Mr. Lane in a charming preface—surely no one ever wrote 
better prefaces and introductions!—acknowledges, more in 
sorrow than in anger, that children would sooner read about 
things and persons that never existed than about the events 
and characters of history, and that they have the example of 
older people to encourage them. How, then, about these 
“ Princes and Princesses,” all of them once real boys and girls ? 
One device, simplicity itself, but not, we can imagine, 
ineffective, is to have nothing to do with historical order. 
The book begins with Napoleon, though he was certainly not 
a “ Prince” when he was a boy, and goes on to Napoleon’s son, 
who perhaps made up for the defect in his father’s rank by 
starting as a King,—a most melancholy story this, even 
though the whole of it is not told. Then we come, and find 
ourselves, we must confess, more at home in coming, to 
a Princess, Jeanne de Navarre, daughter of Marguérite 
d’Angouléme, who appears here with more of a halo than 
we should be inclined to put about her head. Jeanne 
herself stands out with a striking individuality of character. 
It was not often that a girl of those times asserted herself 
so vigorously. The story of her betrothal to the Duke of 
Cleves, whom she snubbed in a way that must have not a little 
astonished him, is most entertaining. Jeanne is followed by 
Hacon the King, known in history as “ Hacon Haconsson the 
Old,”—a curious comment, by the way, on the tenor of life in 
those days, as he died at fifty-nine. The story of Marie 
Louise d’Orléans, who became the wife of Charles II. of Spain, 
introduces its readers to a very strange world, life in the 
Spanish Court, an existence hedged in by a most intolerably 
rigid etiquette. How this lively young girl—she was married 
at seventeen—must have abhorred the whole affair! To wear 
twelve petticoats in winter and seven in summer was only a small 
part of the burden. If she wanted to see what was going on 
in the park, a Court official would interfere with—* Her 
Majesty the Queen of Spain never looks out of a window!” 
If she tried to teach a game to her little pages and maids of 
honour, some seven or eight years old most of them, it was— 
“ Her Majesty the Queen of Spain never condescends to notice 
children!” Add to this a husband who was half an idiot, of 
whose language she did not know a word, and we do not 
wonder that she was pretty well tired of life when she died at 
the age of twenty-seven. 

One moral this book will certainly teach its young readers, 
not to have any covetous longings for a Royal station, though, 
of course, there was never anything quite like Spanish Royalty 
as it was two centuries ago. “ Henriette the Siege «Baby ” is 
the story of the youngest child of Charles I., born in Exeter in 
June, 1644, a beginning of life which was not out of keeping 
with its course. She had many troubles, not a few of them of 
her own making, and she died at twenty-six. Here we have the 
moral over again. In the “ Red Rose” we have a Prince for 
a change, and the Prince is Henry, son of Margaret Beaufort, 
Countess of Richmond, afterwards to be known as Henry VII., 
about whom the sixth Henry uttered the strange prophecy : 
“In peace he will wear the garland for which we so sinfully 
contend,” uttered it, too, when his own son Edward was still 
alive.” After the “ Red Rose,” the “ White,” Elizabeth of 
York. Of her, also, Mrs. Lang has some curious things to tell 


* The Book of Princes and Princesses. By Mra. Lang. Edited by Andrew 
Lang. London: Longinans dud Co, [6s.) 











i 
us, the horoscope, for instance, which her father King Edward 
showed her, and in which it was written that she would be one 
day Queen of England. Another Prince comes next, “ Richard 
the Fearless,” son and successor of William Longsword Duk 
of Normandy, and the great civiliser of the Norman race, in 
“ Frederick and Wilhelmina ” we are introduced to the stran 
Court of Frederick William of Prussia, with his. passion fan 
tall soldiers. The piteous story of Marie Antoinette succeeds 
and finally, after two other chapters, “The Troubles of the 
Princess Elizabeth.” Certainly the first twenty-five years of 
Elizabeth's life are the pleasantest to read about. Troubles 
there were in plenty, but she was always so prudent, g 
patient, and so dignified. In this last respect, at least, power 
did not change her for the better. 

Mr. H. J. Ford's illustrations, eight of them in colour, adg 
much to the charm of a very attractive book. The young 
people who are bored by these stories, even though they are 
true, must be very hard to please. 





THE ROMANCE OF BIRD LIFE* 


THE romance of birds probably begins the moment they 
are fledged—and who can doubt that they feel something 
of the wonder of their first migration?—but we know 
for certain that it becomes a fact, as is the case with 
other bipeds, when the days of courtship arrive. Even the 
nightingale is a mere croaker when the nesting season js 
over, and the note of the cuckoo, which gives such magical 
associations to our English landscape, is only a love-call, 
As far as the bird is concerned, its resonant music is an 
accident; it might just as well be the challenge of the bull 
moose or the bray of the donkey. It is audible, and that js 
enough. Then comes the romance, to us, of the defence of 
hearth and home. We can appreciate this. Every haying 
season sees many a partridge cut asunder on her nest by the 
ruthless mower, and the frantic lapwing almost knocks the 
hat off your head. Mr. Lea quotes the story of a martin’s 
courage when a thunderstorm had partially wrecked her nest. 
The two unfledged youngsters were put back after a piece of 
board bad been nailed under the nest, which was mended with 
clay, and some cotton-wool inserted. The martin continued 
to sit till the repairs were finished, when she flew round 
chirping cheerfully. This romance takes a sterner form occa- 
sionally. The present writer saw a martins’ nest in which 
the first brood had been reared and temporarily deserted 
become the scene of a domestic tragedy. The martins 
returned and evicted, after a fierce struggle, the intruding 
family, the unfledged corpses of the young sparrows pointing 
the moral on the path below. 

The games and antics of birds, especially in courting-time, 
are often ridiculous enough. The peewit makes the circuit of 
the fallow field, somersaulting in a fashion that would excite the 
envy of a “tumbler” pigeon if he ever wandered far enough 
from the loft to see it. There is a breed of birds in India that 
willy-nilly must tumble, and continue to do so till they have 
to be picked up and fanned. But the past-master in the art 
of playing the fool is the parson bird of New Zealand. Itis 
quite possible that some birds in captivity may play more 
than in a state of freedom. One wishes they would continue to 
invent games. Storks play with children, and probably the 
young of most birds and beasts can play. Cranes play ball 
with a pebble, tossing it in the air and catching it, and a 
raven has been seen to play with a stick as a dog does with a 
stone or a ball. As most people think, quite wrongly, that the 
ancient Egyptians took life seriously, they may be shocked to 
hear that the sacred ibis is fond of playing practical jokes on 
the flamingoes. Again, the bower birds and the gardener 
birds make charming little pleasaunces, which they not only 
plan and decorate, but play about in, just as children do ina 
“erown-up” garden. 

The flight and migration of birds is a still unsolved 
problem, and one that appeals to the imagination strongly. 
We only see the start and the tinish, the massing of the 
migrants, or their sudden appearance on some spring day. 
Here and there, however, in the great trunk roads of travel, 
we see them, and often only hear their voices, as they press 
forward. The Alaskan brent, for instance, linger in some 
warm Southern estuary, loth to leave the herrings. But a very 


* The Romance of Bird Life, By John Loa. London: Seeley and Co. {5s.] 
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an 
jittle turns the scale. Some gunner fires a shot, and up they 
rush, swing yound for a space, then form line and turn their 
faces for the “ muskegs” and mosquito-haunted marshes of the 
North. Often the migrants at an immense height are invisible, 
but clearly audible. We have much to learn, notably as to 
the instantaneous attention which animals pay to the danger- 
cries of birds—the kingfisher warns the bear, for instance— 
put we may rise much wiser from the perusal of Mr. Lea’s 
pook. It is certainly one of the most fascinating, suggestive, 
and readable of the season's gift-books. 





The Boys’ Book of Steamships. By J. R. Howden. (Grant 
Richards. 6s.)—Mr. Howden prefaces this interesting account 
of steamships with a really valuable and most lucid historical 
sketch of ancient and mediaeval shipping. We have no hesita- 
tion in describing it as one of the best introductions to the study 
of sailing-ships we have met with. As we must discuss steam- 
ships and not carracks, and triple-expansion engines and not 
triremes, we must leave this fascinating chapter with Mr. 
Howden’s remark that till the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the English seem to have had a predilection for small ships, 
and that the import trade was mostly carried in foreign bottoms. 
Aremarkable fact this. The great seafaring peoples long clung to 
small craft. It was sailors of the Mediterranean littoral who built 
the huge carracks and galleons. “'The Coming of Steam,” with its 
comparison of the results achieved by the early steamships and 
those of a hundred years later, is an entertaining chapter. As to 
the engines, it is noted that some old types are still working, 
notably the “side-lever,” which is used in tugboats, and may 
be seen even on passenger steamships in the Far West, on 
whose waters yet float some quaint specimens of steamboat 
architecture. The greater portion of the book, however, is 
devoted to the steamships of the day, their complicated 
structure, the special types for special work, and the differ- 
ences between the principal lines of steamships. Indeed, we could 
have been happy with an even longer chapter on river steamboats, 
for one does not suppose that Mr. Howden’s fairly comprehensive 
selection is representative. What he tells us about the 
ingeniously constructed ‘Hannah’ of the Yuken is particularly 
interesting. Nor must we forget the famous ‘Hendrick Hudson,’ 
one of the “last words” in American river boats. What 
would the Thames Conservancy or riparian proprietors say to a 
steamer whose draught was arranged so as to enable her to make 
a landing by gently pushing her nose intothe bank? The details 
of the upkeep and luxurious fittings of a ‘ Lusitania’ have not yet 
lost their freshness, and the steamer enthusiast will find them all 
in Mr. Howden’s book. 
traversed before, much is comparatively unbroken, and has new 
sidelights thrown on it. Altogether, the book is an acquisition for 
the “steamboat” boy. 

Young Nemesis. By F.T. Bullen. (J.NisbetandCo. 6s.)—Mr. 
Bullen sets out with a purpose,—that of dispelling the cloud of 
romance which in most boys’ minds clings to the pirate. Through- 
out the story of the ‘El Vengador’ he returns again and again 
to this theme, and pours out the vials of his wrath on the pirates, 
buccaneers, filibusters, or whatever we may choose to call them. 
Steve Wilson and his crew, after aterrible fight with a Caribbean 
pirate which leaves the young fellow bereaved of father, mother, 
and sisters, bind themselves to live for one end,—the annihilation 
of the black flag. How they succeed is told to the accompani- 
ment of much interesting matter, and that atmosphere of the 
ocean which Mr. Bullen summons to his aid with such ease. The 
story is written for boys; but notwithstanding its highly melo- 
dramatic finish, older readers will enjoy it, for the charm of the 
sea, the earnestness of the writer, the vivid touches of description, 
the impressive clearness with which the author brings home to us 
the life of Jack two hundred years ago, carry one along. We must 
forgive the too frequent denunciations and other redundancies 
for the sake of those young readers who have far too few of these 
wholesome adventures, and also for the striking picture of sea-life 
which such a master-hand alone can give us. One is glad that 
the stern temper of Steve is changed at the last,—a much 
more likely happening, by the by, than the change of his hair 
from chestnut to raven. Mr. Bullen must excuse this little 
pleasantry. It is a book for boys, and he knows how to entertain 
them if any one does.- The Strange Adventures of a Young 
Sailor, by J. A. Higginson (R.T.S., 1s. 6d.), takes us round Cape 
Horn to lagoons and pearls and slavers, and through many 
exciting vicissitudes. Events crowd on each other with rapidity, 
and the setting, it must be allowed, is most picturesque. 
There is not much literary skill shown in telling the story, 
but the interest is sustained, and the imaginative boy will 
find enough to satisfy him in the succession of disasters and 


If some of the same ground has been 





triumphs.——-From Slum to Quarterdeck, by Gordon Stables, 
M.D., R.N. (same publishers, 3s. 6d.), comes with a good recom- 
mendation. Dr. Gordon Stables never forgets to give us plenty 
of variety, and he keeps his boys young as long as he can. 
Johnnie, the hero, is of mysterious birth, and we are introduce? 
to him as a promising street-arab who does his best to hold the 
home together. The advocatus diaboli is the gin-bottle. He 
breaks away, goes on the tramp, and eventually joins the 
‘Conway.’ His adventures on the road are entertaining. As 
the story proceeds a mysterious danger from a hidden and 
relentless enemy threatens him; but the ex-prize-fighter, one 
Piggie Green, a really well-drawn character, sets to work to baffle 
that enemy, and the tale ends happily. The variety of scenes, 
their unexpectedness, and the humour of many of them, always 
make our author’s stories most readable; and Johnnie is a very 
real boy, as all boys who are lucky enough to read his adventures 
will readily admit. 

Blue and Grey. By Harry Collingwood. (Cassell and Co. 
3s. 6d.)—Once again, under Mr. Collingwood’s guidance, we fight 
the battle of Hampton Roads between the ‘ Virginia’ and the 
‘Monitor,’ and at the last the combat of the ‘Alabama’ and the 
‘Kearsarge.’ The story of those historic duels loses nothing in 
the retelling, and there are other even more exciting fights. 
Jack Howard, a Lieutenant in the Confederate Army, is transferred 
to the Navy after some preliminary adventures in which he runs 
the blockade in a cotton-steamer. He sails in the ‘Alabama’ 
from the beginning of her eventful history as Gunnery Lieutenant, 
and thus by the conclusion of the war has seen as much fighting 
as a hero can reasonably expect to have. For the reader there 
will be the satisfaction not only of stirring fights, but of studying 
historical events and real characters. Captain Semmes of the 
‘Alabama’ is a vigorously drawn portrait, just a little crudely 
outlined perhaps, but giving us an idea of the type of men who 
fought for the South and for the North. The unexpected 
rencontre with the pirate in Mid-Atlantic is a striking and well- 
told incident, and there are not a few others. Blue and Grey is 
an excellent story from beginning to end, and Mr. Collingwood 
describes a fight at sea as well as any one we know; but we ought, 
perhaps, to leave the decision to younger readers. 

Red-Cap Adventures. By S.R.Crockett. (A. and C. Black. 6s.) 
—This is a continuation, so to speak, of Mr. Crockett’s “ Red-Cap 
Tales.” The “Adventures” have been “stolen”—we quote Mr. 
Crockett’s own words—*“ from the treasure-chest of the Wizard 
of the North.” This time it is “Ivanhoe,” “The Fortunes of 
Nigel,” “ Quentin Durward,” “The Pirate,” and “A Legend of 
Montrose” which have been drawn upon. Of course it may be 
said,—_ Why cannot the young people read Sir Walter in the 
“original” as their grandfathers did? Well, for one reason, they 
have ten books at the very least where the said grandfather had 
one. The volume is attractive in every way. There are some 
effective illustrations,—one of them, serving as a frontispiece, 
showing us Sir Walter Scott himself, as Maid Margaret saw bim 
in a dream. For itself, and as a foretaste of the great teller 
of tales, whom many people do still read, the book is most 
acceptable. 

Poverty’s Pupil. By L. E. Tiddeman. (R.T.S. 2s.)—This isa 
pretty story, in which we begin with the seamy side of life and 
end with the smooth. Jenny is a characteristic London. child, 
with the curious readiness of speech which that race seems to 
possess. She has her wits about her, and she inherits from her 
mother, the unhappy wife of a drunkard, a few sterling principles 
which keep her, so to speak, on an upright keel. 

Step-Sister Stella. By Evelyn Everett-Green. (The Pilgrim 
Press. 3s.6d.)—The complications and difficulties brought about 
by a second marriage make a suggestive subject, which Miss 
Everett-Green handles with sufficient taste and skill. The new 
brothers and sisters whom Stella acquires are not altogether 
desirable, and we are interested in seeing how she influences 
them. Of course it may be said that people are not changed in 
this way. Not, perhaps, in the definite way which has to be 
described when it comes into a story. But to say that these 
moral changes are not possible is the worst of heresies. 
Another tale especially meant for girl readers is A Modern 
Atalanta, by Margaret Surrey (R.T.S:, 33. 6d.) We must own 
that the story, however well intentioned, is not altogether to 
our liking. 

Back to Back, by M. Bramston (National Society, 2s.), has a 
definite purpose, excellently worked out. George Stanbridge has 
a very strong reason for looking after Bert Ellwood, a good fellow 
who is in danger of becoming a drunkard. George is as firm as a 
rock, and he does not see why other men should not be firm with- 
out the help of religion. He has to find out his mistake. This is 
the moral which Miss Bramston enforces with all her usual 








skill. The sound sense and moderation with which the situation 
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is described deserve all praise. Janie Christmas (same author 
and publishers, 1s. 6d.) is a pleasant story of a more conventional 
kind. The heroine is almost a foundling,—that is, her mother, 
found wandering on Christmas Eve, dies in giving her birth. 
How she grows up, goes out to service under a mistress some- 
what hard but always just, attracts one of the sons, is regarded 
with suspicion, and finally is more than vindicated, is a familiar 
story ; but Miss Bramston, as may be imagined, telis it very 
well. Hilary Quest, by Evelyn Everett-Green (‘The Pilgrim 
Press, 5s.), is a complicated story, too complicated, we are 
inclined to think, for its readers, but it is told with power, as 
the author’s name leads us to expect, and there is plenty of 
interest in it, and of a varied kind. —Rue. By Mary M. 
Debenham. (National Society. 2s. 6d.)—There is nothing out 
of the common about the story, but the characters are drawn 
with more than usual power. Amanda, the servant lass ; Mr. 
Cumberbirch, the mill-owner with a taste for books; Lancelot 
Forsythe, with his carelessness and gaiety, but always sound at 
heart ; and his sister Cordelia, are all good. Mrs. Forsythe seems 
to be somewhat exaggerated. No one could be so consistently 
disagreeable. The Red Light, by C. E. C. Weigall (Cassell and 
Co., 2s. 6d.), is a wholesome love-story with pleasant little 
surprises, and suspenses that are not too painful.——The Mystery 
of the Squire’s Pew, and other Stories. By Katherine E. Vernham. 
(National Society. 1s. 6d.)—The first tale certainly makes some 
demand on our faith. The old family pew was a strange institu- 
tion, but that it should have a cupboard, and in it a missing will 
and papers wanted to bring good people to their rights, is indeed 
wonderful. Still, the book is sufficiently readable. 

That Master of Ours. By the Author of “ Dorrincourt,” Ke. (J. 
Nisbet and Co. 5s.)—Here we are taken back to Cornwall as it 
was in the eighteenth century, a very wild place indeed, with 
about as little religion, education, and respect for the law as can 
be imagined. In a certain Cornish village they determine to set 
up a school, and “that master of ours,” a man as unlike his 
surroundings as man could be, is the hero of this story. He 
endures everything, and conquers by enduring. The Highway 
of Sorrow, by Hesba Stretton (R.T.S., 2s.), is “a story of modern 
Russia.” The sufferers who tread the “highway ” are Stundists. 
There is, we take it, no exaggeration in the description of the 
sorrows which they bear. Perhaps, if we were reading a treatise 
ou the subject, we might look for a per contra. Russian Dissenters 
are not a little provocative,—one of Miss Stretton’s heroes tears 
icons into strips. So were the early Quakers. But while these 
considerations should affect our general judgment, there is no 
place for them here. We are called on for sympathy with these 
sufferers for conscience’ sake, and for indignation against the 
régime under which they suffer. Miss Stretton’s book is a 
powerful appeal for both. 

Rolf the Rebel. By Bessie Marchant. (S.P.C.K. 
Scanes just escapes death from an explosion on 
vessel in which he is travelling, is taken on board the ‘ Don Juan,’ 
and finds himself in Havana. This was in the days when Cuba 
was struggling against Spanish rule. Rolf falls into the hands of 
the insurgents, and so becomes the “rebel.” The story of his 
adventures and of what he sees is full of interest. The Golden 
Girdle, by Lieut.-Col. A. F. Mockler-Ferryman (A. and C. Black, 
3s. 6d.), transports us to the desert that lies to the east of 
Mesopotamia. ‘The story is one of hidden treasure, only the 
treasure is of a peculiar kind, the girdle of a long since deceased 
Queen, who is nevertheless still a power. The girdle has the 
reputation of bringing bad luck to all who handle it. We must 
not anticipate the story, which is full of incidents and surprises, 
and bright with local colour. 

St. Merville’s Scholarship Boys. By Ernest Protheroe. (R.T.S. 
3s. 6d.)—This may be described as a “Tale of the Educational 
Ladder.” Jack Earle, the son of a poor widow, glad to help his 
mother by spending his leisure hours in a pawnbroker’s shop, 
gets his foot on the first rung, and then mounts. There are 
other difficulties besides the struggle of the competition, a 
social struggle as well as an intellectual. All this is taken 
count of, and we have a spirited tale made out of it. 

The Russian Fairy Book. Translated by Nathan Haskell Dole. 
(Grant Richards, 3s, 6d. net.) —Russian fairy-stories are not unlike 
those of other nations. Still, there are some things which have a 
peculiar look. All step-daughters are badly treated, especially 
if they are handsome. So we are not surprised that “ Vasilissa 
the Beauty ” suffered at the hands of her father’s wife; but the 
doll for whom she saves the tit-bits from her meals, and who more 
than repays her by help and counsel, is a novelty. Princesses 
may expect to be changed by evil-disposed fairies, but the 
particular transformation which we have in the “ White 
Duckling” is a little strange. But the great thing is that all 


2s.)—R« lf 
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ra 
the tales have the real genuine look, the look which no modern 
skill seems able to imitate. The illustrations are in excellent 
keeping with the text. It will be interesting to compare 4 
decidedly ingenious modern tale of the same kind, The Trans. 
formations of the Truefitts, by S*H. Hamer (Cassell and Co., 1s, 6d.) 
Mr. Harry Rountree’s illustrations here deserve praise, 

The Century Magazine, May-October, 1908. (Macmillan and Co, 
10s. 6d.)—Perhaps the articles which will attract most attention 
in this volume are those which are carried on from an earlier issue, 
“The Reminiscences of Lady Randolph Churchill (Mrs. Cornwallis. 
West).” ‘These, however, have already been separately noticed 
in the Spectator of October 17th. Among the other contents we 
may mention “The Spell of Egypt,” by Robert Hichens. Other 
articles are a defence of Japanese business morals, by Professor 
George Trumbull Ladd; a paper on Andrew Carnegie, by Mr, 
D. H. Bates; an appreciation of Signor Lombroso, “ Prophet 
and Criminologist,” by Guglielmo Ferrero; and an account of 
“General Grant’s Last Days.” 

The Boy’s Own Annual (4 Bouverie Street, 8s.) is now in its 
thirtieth year; The Girl’s Own Annual (same publishing office, 
8s.) does not state its age. We seem to remember the two as 
a par amabile for a considerable time. We see names of 
contributors in both that are sufficient guarantees of good work,— 
in The Boy’s Own Annual, those of T, Bevan, A. L. Knight, Oliver 
Pike, Dr. Gordon Stables, &c. We note also that Mr. G. H. §, 
Trott, who once captained the Australian Eleven, has something 
that should be instructive to say about “fielding.” Athletics 
of every kind are duly treated. (Can a schoolboy record of ten 
seconds for one hundred yards be correct ?) Soare natural history, 
sport, photography, and other things in which the healthy-minded 
boy may be expected to take an interest. Among the writers in 
The Girl’s Own Annual are Mrs. de Horne Vaizey, Mrs. Weigall, 
Miss Annie G. Hopkins, Miss Mary Bradford Whiting, Miss Mabel 
Quiller-Couch, and Dr. Gordon Stables again. ‘The contents of 
the volume seem to be judiciously varied. 

The Girls’ Realm Annual. Edited by 8. H. Leeder. (Cassell 
and Co. 8s. 6d.)—This magazine has a quite imposing list of 
contributors. We notice that Mrs. L. TT. Meade is among them; 
she never fails in producing a sensation. Miss Ethel Turner 
gives us one of her characteristic Australian stories. The volume, 
however, is not overloaded with fiction. The miscellaneous 
articles are distinctly good. The pride of place is given to“ A 
Débutante’s Experiences of the Past Season,” which will probably 
An excellent idea has been to repro- 
Some of 


make many mouths water. 
duce some successful Christmas pictures of the past. 
these are far too good to be forgotten, and it is pleasant to see 
them again, “ Little Red Riding Hood,” for instance, with which 
the Illustrated London News made a great sensation in 1863, and 
Mr. E. 'l’. Reed’s admirable “ Prehistoric Peeps.” We note a paper 
on famous ghosts. Why not include the Littlecote apparition, which 
is as well authenticated as any? Dress, of course, has its place ; so 
have gardens, occupations for women, &c. There is an interesting 
paper, with portrait, on the great singer, Madame Tetrazzini. 

The Child’s Own Magazine. (S.S.U. 
can claim a history of three-quarters of a century scarcely needs 
praise. Let it suffice to say that though it is old it is not old- 
fashioned, as the excellent illustrations, to speak of one merit 
only, prove clearly enough. Tiny Tots (Cassell and Co., 1s. 44.) 
is “a magazine for very little folks,” and very good of its sort. 
“Little Red-Cap” who looks at us from the frontispiece is a 
quite charming picture. —~ The same publishers send us Stories 
for All (1s.), suited for readers just a little older, and Bo-Peep 
(2s. 6d.), “a treasury for the little ones,” with a quite remarkable 
wealth of pictures. A reissue, also by Messrs. Cassell, is The 
Land of Enchantment, Illustrated by A. Rackham (5s.) The 
stories (by A. E. Bonser, B. S. Sydney Woolf, and E. 8. Buch- 
heim) originally appeared in Little Folks, and were collected for 
the first time last year. 

A Day at the Zoo. (S.P.C.K. 23.)—This is not an ordinary 
“day at the Zoo.” We see actual cages, things which stand up, 
and have creatures inside them. It is true that these creatures— 
the rhinoceros, the vulture, and the pelican, and those poor 
relations of ours the orang-utan and the chimpanzee, with the 
fishes—are such as haunt the woods and rivers of Flatland. 
Still, the whole contrivance is a triumph of ingenuity, and 
reflects the greatest credit upon the person who devised it. 


ls.)—A magazine which 


Two small picture-books which, different as they are in 
style, as far as the drawing is concerned will alike please 
little folk, may be mentioned together. One is The Tale of 
Jemima Puddle-Duck, by Beatrix Potter (F. Warne and Co., 
ls. 6d. net). Jemima is a discontented lady who makes the 
very dangerous acquaintance of Mr. Reynard. Her grievance 
was that she allowed to hatch her The 


Was not own eggs. 
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are delightful and most delicately comic. Jemima wears 
t, but she is still a duck, and Reynard is 


drawings 
a shawl and a poke-bonne 
a fox for all his fashionable coat. The other, The Story of Little 


Black Quasha by the Author of “The Story of Little Black 
ach . " . 

’ (J. Nisbet and Co., 1Is.), is more broadly comic. Quasha 
tures of another world, but they are dis- 


Mingo’ 
and her frog are crea 
tinctly amusing. 

The Pinafore Picture Book. By Sir W. S. Gilbert. 
5s. net.)—As “the opera on which this book is 


(George 
Bell and Sons. 
founded is, unhappily, not played in every town every night of 
the year”; as some children are not taken to see it when it is 
played ; as when they are taken they may not see what is going 
on by reason of the enormous hats “which ill-bred and selfish 
ladies clap upon their heads,”—the author of the seid opera has had 
the happy idea of telling the story so that it can be read at home. 
Here we have what the characters say to each other; we see the 
great Sir Joseph who has risen to be “ruler of the Queen’s Navee” 
by following the golden rule, “ Stick close to your desks, and 
Little Buttereup, Dick Dead-eye, Captain 
We have the 


never go to sea,” 
Corcoran, Josephine, and all the rest of them. 
songs with their music, and we have, as good a substitute for the 
scenery of the stage as can be, Miss Alice B. Woodward's 
delightful illustrations. must make. 
Vhen the future historian of our social life quotes this volume, 
as he may very well do, he will find it stated that the ladies 
played at “Bridge” for nuts. “Bridge,” indeed! When was 
Pinafore first played? Shoulda text be corrupted in this fashion ? 
We see how anachronisms crept into Homer. 


One serious criticism we 


The Fairchild Family, by Mrs. Sherwood, Related by Jeanie 
Lang (T. C. and FE. C. Jack, 2s. net), is one of the “Grandmother’s 
Favourites ” Series, not a little altered from The Fairchild Family 
that the writer remembers in far-cff years, but doubtless altered 
judiciously,—shortened, for instance, to suit a generation which 
has so much more to read than that for which Mrs. Sherwood 
wrote about a century ago. It should be “ great-grandmother’s 
favourites,” for Mrs. Sherwool was nearly forgotten two genera- 
tions ago. 

In Dwellers in the Pond, by the Rev. Theodore Wood (T. C. and 
FE. C. Jack, 1s. net), both text and pictures are all that could be 
desired. 
them; sturdy little creatures that they are, they seem specially 
meant for this—pass on to frogs, and are introduced to newts, 


We begin with “ sticklebacks ”—every boy begins with 


water-beetles, moorhens, dragon-fiies—which have been dwellers 
in ponds, though in this story they have left them—and other 
creatures, and find their acquaintance very interesting. 

New Epirions.—From Powder Monkey to Admiral. By W. II. 
(HI. Frowde, with Modder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) 
Bending of a Twig. By Desmond Coke. (Same 
5s.) Alice in Wonderland, . (Cassell and Co. 5s.) 
—A handsomely illustrated edition with one hundred and twenty 
illustrations, coloured and other, from the skilful pencil of Mr. 
Charles Robinson. 


G. Kingston. 
—— The 


publishers. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE STORY OF THE 

The Story of the White House. By Esther Singleton. 2 vols. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 21s. net.)—The “White House,” 
need hardly explain, is the official residence of the President of 
the United States of America. In these volumes we read about 
the building of it, the furnishing, the keeping up, the receptions 


WHITE HOUSE, 


we 


which have been held, the entertainments which have been given 
in it, and about various kindred matters. 'The story covers a 
period of something more than a century. It would not be easy 
to find a Royal palace which during the same number of years has 
had so few scandalous associations. And the President, it must be 
remembered, lives under a glare of publicity. The searchlight of 
party hostility is directed on him and his belongings, but it has 


discovered very little. President Tyler’s second marriage shocked 


Democratic susceptibilities, for John Quincy Adams spoke of it 
as “a revolting indecency.” 
about it. 


3ut there was nothing very shocking 
He had succeeded to the Presidency on the sudden 
death of General Harrison on April 4th, 1841. In September, 
1842, died, and married June, 1844, 
the bride being the elder daughter of a certain Mr. Gardiner, 
ex-Senator for New York, who had been killed, along with a 
number of other notabilities, by the explosion of a cannon on 
board the ‘Princeton,’ which was making a trial trip on the 
Potomac. 


his wife he again in 


She was much younger than her husband; but this 
after President Jefferson's 
bill was supposed to be too large for Republican simplicity ; it 


was no great scandal all. wine- 


amounted to £2,100 for eight years (two terms of office), or 





|} a few 





£262 10s. per year. Among the interesting things plentifally 
dispersed through the volumes are various details as to the 
expenditure on the House, or, we should say, Houses. The 
building of to-day is very different from that which originally 
housed the President. Britain is responsible for one event in this 
history of changes, for in 1814 the White House was burnt to the 
ground,—a military operation which now seems very strange. It 
was, it should be said, a deliberate act, for the British troops were 
sternly kept from anything like plunder of private property. 
The simplicity of early days has certainly given way to an 
expenditure which we might venture to call regal. Some of the 
items for the lighting, refurnishing, &c., of-the House in President 
Grant’s time are not a little astonishing. Rebuilding a stable 
cost £2,820; refurnishing the House £32,000; and £120 was 
spent on flower-pots. It is almost as magnificent an expenditure 
as we should expect in an East End workhouse. The illustra- 
tions, consisting of portraits, elevations, &c., add much to the 
value and interest of these volumes. 


TRAMPS ROUND THE MOUNTAINS OF THE MOON, 

Tramps Round the Mountains of the Moon. By 'l’. Broadwood 
Johnson, M.A. (T. Fisher Unwin. 16s.)—Mr. Johnson is a Cam- 
bridge graduate who has been for some years past attached to 
the Church Missionary Society Universities’ Mission, the special 
Toro (Toru), which lies on the 


scene of his labours being 
eastern shore of the Albert Edward Nyanza (and so is in close 
proximity to the Congo State). He has given us here a delightful 
book, full of charm and humour, as well as of serious interest. 
The story of his journey to the scene of his mission makes an 
First came the voyage to Mombasa, then 
to the Victoria Nyanza, with a 


attractive introduction. 
a journey by “rail, and tramp 
sight of Kilima’njaro on the way. 
long history in Kast Africa, but it has greatly changed for the 


” 


Railway travelling has not a 


better. Stations are no longer invaded by lions, nor do they 
jump into saloon carriages and carry off passengers,—such 
a thing actually happened in the early days of this rail- 
way. ‘The Victoria Nyanza was crossed in a canoe, Mr. Johnson 
has an amusing description of the various canoes, and 
for some purposes, though not for racing, prefers the “dug- 
out.” Ilis point of arrival on the western shore was 
Mengo. Here he saw Sir Apolo Kagwa, Premier of Uganda, 
the first Central African knight, and his secretary, Hamu 
Mukasa, whose book about England, written when he came 
to the Coronation, some of our readers may remember. From 


this place Mr. Johnson travelled to his destination along a 
road excellent in its way, but going up and down hill with a 
quite Roman indifference to levels—distances were reckoned by 
* hillsides ””—and in a march of two and a half hours the traveller 
rode his bicycle for ten minutes. 
the native deacon, Apolo Kidebulanga, whom, as he tells us, he 
“now regards as second only to the King in influence.” ‘The 


Near the Toro boundary he met 


King himself is a notable person—*“in his long, flowing, spotless 
white robes and turban he looks the picture of youthful grace 
and power ”—and he has, it seems, a worthy complement of him- 
Minister. 


To know what it and Uganda 


self in his Prime After this appropriately comes the 
story of the past of ‘Toro. 


—were and what they are is, indeed, striking 


once 
deadly enemies 
proof of what Christianity can do. Could any other religion, 
or negation of religion, have achieved anything like it? We 
our his narrative, but we 


cannot follow author through all 


have said, we hope, enough to send our readers to the book. 


They will find many striking things,—curious specimens of man, 
Amazons, Pygmies, cannibals, and so on, curious beasts, and 
marvellous sights of Nature. A few words may be given of what 
our author says of the Congo State:—“ All the year round the 
rubber is being required or the food being cultivated for the 
support of the soldiers and dependents at the forts, and as one 
goes through the villages and looks for any resulting benefits to 
the poor peasants themselves, one finds in village after village 
no trace of any outside interest in life, no private possession of 
sheep or goats, nothing beyond the bare necessities of life, except 

Well may 
and grow 


metal ornaments and beads for bare bodies.” 
any one ask “How long?” 
impatient of the slow methods of diplomacy. 


who sees such things 





ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. 

All Things Considered. By G. K. Chesterton. (Methuen and 
Co. 5s.)—Mr. Chesterton “caunot understand the people who 
take literature seriously.” 
interesting in what Mr. Chesterton so gladly confesses he cannot 
Perhaps some day he wili tell us what itis. Mean- 
enthusiastic, endlessly witty 


There should be something curiously 


understand. 
while, in reading these sincere, 
little essays it is impossible not to regret his want of such 
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understanding. He seems to be at the mercy of every fancy, of every 
casual hint, of every caprice of mind. He is a kind of literary 
Hotspur with endless energy, pugnacity, and courage; but his last 
stop at theend of the chapter will be only a semicolon. He fills a 
page with simile and comment and parallel on two or three lines 
of excellent truism. If the same idea recurs (as occasionally it 
does, and must, in. so many little chapters published week by 
week all the year round), then a similar eloquence adorns it. 
His discursiveness leads him into contradiction ; and rather than 
He fights 
vehemently always on the side of justice and pity ; for the defenee- 
less, the slandered, and the simple ; but we are never quite sure in 
which regiment. He prefers a forlorn cause, because it is 
generally a good one, but mainly because it is forlorn. Whether 
it be in haste, or from contempt of imbecile punctilio, or in simple 
high spirits, we cannot say, but he makes amazingly distorted 
statements sometimes, which prove to be true, and then trite. He 
scorns the last insult of the modern reviewer,—the charge of 
being “ brilliant.” None the less he is “brilliant.” His wordy 


, rockets soar desperately into the dark, pause, break into a cascade 


of stars, and, clear to our astonished gaze, lies momentarily 
revealed the peaceful landscape of simple truth. But it is a 
rather dazzling and wasteful means of illumination, and the 
spectator is apt to forget the thing revealed in wonder of the 
flare. Worse still, in a rather futile introductory essay we catch 
sight of the author mildly amazed himself. A little more sympathy 
with those who take literature seriously might save Mr. Chesterton 
not a few wanton flights of fancy, a good deal of rhetoric, and a 
quite needless estrangement from many an honest reader. He is 
so witty, one must simply refuse, in sheer self-defence perhaps, 
to acknowledge that he is always wise. 








FROM AN EASY CHAIR. 

From an Easy Chair. By Sir E. Ray Lankester. (A. Constable 
and Co. 1s. net.)—An “easy chair” is not the thing which we 
should naturally associate with Sir E. Ray Lankester. But what- 
ever may have been the origin of these delightful essays, we 
are very glad to have them. They are just over forty in number ; 
they appeared originally in the Daily Telegraph, and they are now 
collected with a promise that if they “meet with success, further 
collections of the same kind will be published from time to time.” 
The writer moves over a very wide range of subjects, and wherever 
he takes us he has something most interesting to tell us, and tells 
it admirably. 
records his experiences of the dynasty which once reigned.at the 
“ Zoo,” now, alas! extinct; explains that the giraffe is akin to the 
newly found okapi, and is the only known mammal born with 
horns. From the giraffes he moves on to geologists, and gives us 
recollections of Leonard Horner, Sir Henry Holland, and Professor 
Henslowe. He relates, in particular, how from the last he had a 
present of ten shillings, with which, as an incipient stonecracker, 
he was to buy a geological hammer. Geologists suggest “ precious 
stones,” and we are informed what transformations are and what 
are not possible. Corundum, for instance, might be turned into 
rubies and sapphires, for they are the same substance, an oxide 
of aluminium; but when the newspaper scribe goes on to add 
emeralds and topazes, he passes into the region of the marvellous, 
for the topaz is a crystal consisting of silicate of alumina and 
fluoride of alumina, while the emerald is different again, being a 
silicate of aluminaand beryllium. Next we hear about diamonds, 
& propos of the Cullinan diamond—the Transvaal’s present to the 
King—with a suggestion that it should have been left uncut. Later 
on we read about pearls. How many of our readers, we wonder, 
know what a pearl really is, “an elaborately formed tomb in 
which the parasite is enclosed”? How this comes about is more 
than we have space here to explain. Let our readers find it out 
for themselves. They will discover at the same time many other 
curious things,—the fate, for instance, of an F.R.S., Dr. James 
Price, some hundred and thirty-five years ago. He had declared 
that he could turn mercury into gold and silver, and actually 
exhibited the products. 


He writes about the new baby giraffe, for instance ; 


Three of his brother-Fellows came to 








see him do it, and he poisoned himself in their presence. By all 
means let us have “collections of the same kind...... from 
time to time.” 
SOME THREEPENNY BITS. 
Some Threepenny Bits. By George W. E. Russell. (Grant 


Richards. 3s. 6d. net.)—The reader who wishes to have the 
pleasure which this volume will give him as little mixed as may 
be will do well to avoid the essays which deal with religious 


or quasi-religious topics. 


make Mr, Russell a little bitter; a Bishop naturally moves him | in that year; an office was opened for business on Midsummer 


——— 
to scorn,—is he not an advanced High Churchman? On other 
subjects he is entertaining with no more admixture of the satiric 
than is necessary for the writer who must be pointed at any cost, 
So we are told that the “ main use of a deputation is to give the 
local M.P. a favourable opportunity of displaying his intimacy 
with the Minister.” Very smart; but does it apply to the 
education deputation of 1870, which, Mr. Russell thinks, hag 
such disastrous results in establishing “ Cowper-Templeism”? Q¢ 
course, he has some excellent stories to tell. Such is that which 
illustrates per contrarium the quality of tact. Lord John Russel] 
was seen on one occasion suddenly to quit the side of Duchess A, 
to whom he was talking, and sit down by Duchess B. He wag 
asked the reason. “The fire was so very hot that if I had sat 
there any longer, I should have fainted.” “I hope,” said his 
friend, “ that you told Duchess A why you left her.” “No,” replied 
Lord John, “I didn’t tell her that; but I told Duchess B 
why I had come and sat by her.” Then there is the anecdote 
about Mr. Simpkinson’s sermon. He was called on suddenly to 
preach in the chapel of Harrow School, and took up a proof of a 
volume of discourses which he was editing. He found himself 
saying: “Ere again you assemble within these hallowed walls, 
he who now addresses you will be tossing on the bosom of 
the stormy deep”; arumour ran through the school that “Old 
Simky was going to bolt from his creditors.” In this essay, 
“Borrowed Fire,” Mr. Russell is a little hard on Disraeli’s 
borrowing from Thiers part of his panegyric on the Duke of 
Wellington. Monckton Milnes made at the time the true 
defence that Disraeli, after the manner of orators, had a 
collection of réro: or loci, oratorical passages to be used on 
occasion, and took this without thinking. The case of Liddon 
and his borrowing from the “Spiritual Exercises” of Loyola was 
exactly similar. And the passage was not by any means 
“trashy,” as the Globe (which was then of a different party) 
pronounced it to be. We wish Mr. Russell had told us how the 
mitre symbolises Pentecost. As an ecclesiastical headgear it was 
first worn by the Priest of Hercules at Cos. “The episcopal 
element was a very late development,” we read s.v. in the 
“ Dictionary of Antiquities.” 








ACROSS THE BROAD ACRES. 

Across the Broad Acres. By A. N. Cooper. (A. Brown and Sons, 
3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Cooper is known as “'The Walking Parson.” This 
time, however, he does not tell us about his walks, but about York- 
shire, the county of his adoption, for he is not himself, as he informs 
us, a Yorkshireman. (It is true that, as he says, a man may write 
well on subjects which are not naturally his, though we cannot allow 
that the “ best ecclesiastical historian is Gibbon the unbeliever.”) 
His thirty chapters are all readable, and all full of good sense, 
though now and then we seem to see a touch of the paradoxical 
in the writer. Early among them comes a pleasant account of 
Sir Charles Strickland, who is said to be the original of the 
“madman” in “Tom Brown’s Schooldays,’—a taste for natural 
history was counted as a madness in those days (Sir Charles 
Strickland was older than Hughes by four years). 
find an ingenious attempt to persuade the poor clergy that they 
are better off than they think. The Rev. Peter Brown, who began 
life in the Civil Service, is ill content to find that a contem- 
porary who stuck to that occupation is in receipt of £400, 
while his own living is worth about £190. As he is lamenting 
an intimation comes that it has been raised to £210. Then the 
value of the house has to be added. (How about dilapidations ?) 
Then two boys are educated free at a poor-clergy school. This 
means £80. (But it is not pleasant to be so indebted.) The 
vicarage can be let in the summer for £5 a week. (So it can, but 
the thing is something of a scandal.) Neighbours send many 
presents, and the doctor does not send ina bill. (A disagreeable 
sense of obligation again.) Thus the £190 is brought pretty well 
up to the £400. An excellent chapter is about Yorkshire parsons, 
high and low. One Arehbishop of the last century, Vernon 
Harcourt, never drove into his Cathedral city except in a 
carriage-and-six with outriders. After him came Musgrave, son 
of a Cambridge tailor,—“in a large way of business,” as he 
informed a vulgar person who had said that “he did not care for 
the son of a little tailor.” Then Thomson succeeded, a man of 
large knowledge and of admirable business faculties. Altogether, 
this is a very pleasant book. 


Later on we 








ATLAS REMINISCENT. 
Atlas Reminiscent. By Alfred W. Yeo. (J. M. Dent and Co. 





The thought of a missionary seems to | 
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Day, 1808; six weeks later its first fireloss occurred. “The capital 
was almost wholly invested in Three per Cents. ..... £56,000 
was bought at 67; it was worth £25,680 more in 1824.” Later 
dealings in the same security have not, we imagine, been so profit- 
able. Before long the present site, at the corner of King Street 
and Cheapside, was acquired. Lord St. Leonards drew the deed 
of settlement, and drew it so well that it is still in use. (In 1808 
he was a man of twenty-seven.) The Company had some illus- 
trious patrons,—the Duke of York, for instance, insured his life. 
Itcould not have made much profit out of him, for he died in 1827. 
In fact, the Prince Regent, who was declined, survived him by 
three years and three months. The fire risks seem to have been 
rash in the early days of the office; £20,000 on an Irish mansion 
and £30,000 on a store in Bow Lane look like formidable ventures. 
A remarkable instance of how profitable fire insurance is when 
no commercial risks are taken might be quoted, if it did not 
look like an advertisement. Such losses as the Tooley Street 
fire in 1861, which swallowed up half-a-year’s income, make a just 
calculation of risks very difficult. Probably the private dwelling- 
houses pay for the warehouses. It has been calculated that the 
private house—especially if the great mansions are not counted 
in—has an average life of seventeen hundred years. It would 
perish some seven times over by decay before it was burnt. Mr. 
Brock’s delightful pictures add greatly to the charm of this little 


book. 








THE BURIAL CUSTOMS OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 

The Burial Customs of Ancient Egypt. By John Garstang, 
B.Litt. (A. Constable and Co. 31s. 6d. net.) —Professor Garstang 
adds to his title “as Illustrated by Tombs of the Middle 
Kingdom.” This period is the chief subject of his volume, but 
he does not limit himself to it. The site explored, Beni-Hasan, 
offered opportunities for widely extended research. It is in 
Middle Egypt, about in a line with the southern extremity of 
the Sinaitic Peninsula. Some way to the north, on the eastern 
bank of the river, which is here very near to the desert, are rock- 
tombs of the Third and Fourth Dynasties. Between these and 
Beni-Hasan is the great Necropolis of the Middle Empire, with 
rock-tombs of the Eleventh and Twelfth Dynasties, and close to 
the village another great Necropolis of the Twentieth to the 
Thirtieth Dynasties. This brings us down to the Ptolemaic 
period. The excavations were carried on during two winters, 
1902-4, at the expense of a Committee which included, with 
other members, Mr. Ralph Brocklebank, Sir J.T. Brunner, and 
Dr. A. J. Evans. They seem to have been very carefully 
conducted, and to have been rewarded by the fortunate dis- 
coveries of some tombs either intact, or where the pilferers 
for some reason or other, chiefly, doubtless, disappointment 
with the proceeds, had stopped short. The results are, of 
course, full of interest. Chap. 5 may be taken as a specimen, 
as there the tombs of “ Antef, a Courtier,” “ Nefery, a Physician,” 
“Nefwa, a Superintendent of the Treasury,” and the double 
tomb of Khenem-hekhta and Neter-hekhta are described. In 
the first of these were found the model of a granary, a rowing- 
boat, the model of a bull led by a man, and close to the body, 
which had not been mummified, a funeral mask and sandals. 
The granary was, so to speak, a working model; one figure in it 
was filling baskets with grain, another was carrying them, a third, 
aclerk of the works, was taking notes of the work done. The 
boat, again, was filled with figures in the act of rowing. All this 
seems to suggest something like belief, though there must have 
been a tendency to stereotype. The volume will well repay 
study. 








SKETCHES FROM THE DIARIES OF ROSE, 
LADY GRAVES SAWLE. 

Sketches from the Diaries of Rose, Lady Graves Sawle. (For 
private circulation.)—Lady Graves Sawle, who was born in 1818, 
celebrated her golden wedding in 1895, and in this very readable 
little volume she gives us extracts from her diaries, together 
with some earlier recollections. Her early years were spent in 
Bath. Here she saw Madame Vestris and Edmund Kean, and 
a less famous person who acquired some local reputation as a 
“Mrs. Malaprop,”—she spoke of “ Pericles and Aspasia” (W. 8. 
Landor's poem) as “Periwinkle and Asparagus.” In 1834 the 
author changed Bath for Italy; at Florence the family made the 
acquaintance of Landor. Her mother was half-sister to Rose 
Aylmer, the poet’s first love, and the subject of the most 
beautiful verses that ever came from his pen. Lady Graves 
Sawle quotes with a pardonable pride some lines which 
Landor was moved to write to a “Rose” of a younger 
generation. ‘he winter of 1836-37 was spent in Brussels, 
and here the diarist often danced with Prince Albert. In 1838 





she came to London and saw the great quartet of danseuses, 
Taglioni, Cerito, and the two Elsslers. Here again we have 
recollections of distinguished persons, Samuel Rogers, Lord Elgin 
(of the “ Marbles”), and others. So the recollections proceed, 
bringing back an old world in the most pleasing, kindly way. 
Good stories, strictly so called, scarcely come within the plan of 
the book. We may quote, however, that which tells the result of 
a competition of parrots. It was hard to adjudge the prize, which 
was to be for the “ handsomest and most intelligent bird.” As 
the judges were deliberating, a late arrival was brought in, a fine 
grey bird with a red tail. He looked round, and exclaimed ina 
distinct voice: ‘ What a devil of a lot of parrots!” That settled 
the doubt. 








CRAFTSMANSHIP IN COMPETITIVE INDUSTRY. 

Craftsmanship in Competitive Industry. By C. R. Ashbee, M.A. 
(Essex House Press. 5s. net.)—This volume brings us face to 
face with some difficult social and economic questions, Mr. 
Ashbee tells us that there are three protests against the present 
order of things,—the first is Socialism, the second Tariff 
Reform, tho third that of the Arts and Crafts against the 
industrial system. We need hardly say that if the third is to be 
judged by its companions, if we are to apply the maxim noscitur a 
sociis, we do not like it. At the same time, we have a certain 
sympathy for the movement, as far as we understand it. It is 
much to be regretted that the artisan is becoming less and 
less of a craftsman. The use of machinery and the subdivision 
of labour are the chief causes of it. When a man made a shoe, 
sole and upper leather, from heel to toe, he had a chance of 
making a work of art. But what isto bedone? Take the case of 
machine-made lace. We regret that the hand-made is driven out; 
but the machine makes it possible for hundreds of thousands of 
women to rejoice themselves with a bit of finery which would 
otherwise be out of their reach. There are things in which we go 
with Mr. Ashbee without reserve. He tells, for instance, a story 
of how he designed a silver brooch, how it was bought by some 
person unknown, whose manner, however, betrayed him, and 
reproduced by a certain firm with the label “Our exclusive 
design.” The firm, when remonstrated with, replied that they 
were not responsible for the acts of their buyers (!), that novelties 
were always imitated—they themselves had suffered—and so forth. 
It is a pity that he did not see his way to publishing the names of 
these thieves. We must be content with warmly recommending 
Mr. Ashbee’s book to our readers, not because we accept his 
theories, but because we are sure that it will greatly interest 
them. 








CONCERNING LAFCADIO HEARN. 

Concerning Lafcadio Hearn. By George M. Gould, M.D. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 8s, 6d. net.)—Dr. Gould disclaims the intention of 
writing a biography. He thinks, indeed, that no biography of the 
man should be written. But he believes that for the interpretation 
of his literary work some life facts are wanted. This want he 
supplies to the best of his power. Very possibly he is right; yet 
some readers, we are sure, will be sorry that these pages have been 
written. They are singularly painful. Many things were against 
Hearn,—hereditary tendencies, unfavourable circumstances, a 
will that seemed incapable of discipline, and a brilliant imagina- 
tion that threw a glow over many mean things. And yet we 
cannot find fault with the book. It presents a very curious 
picture ; and if it leaves a painful impression, one feels at the same 
time that it makes, or ought to make, for righteousness. Hearn 
was born about 1850, and was weighted with a physical weakness, 
a grievously defective eyesight, which practically limited his life- 
work to literature. His early work was of no great importance. 
It was that of a journalist, above the average, doubtless, of such 
writing, but not good enough to command any general recognition. 
His first book, as we learn from the bibliography carefully put 
together by Miss Laura Stedman, appeared in 1884. No new 
edition was called for till other things had made him famous. 
He found himself when he went to Japan. “It is plain,” writes 
Dr. Gould, “that the Japanese period and work crown his life- 
labours splendidly, and that his masterful pictures of Japanese 
character, traditions, and religion now constitute one of our most 
precious literary treasures.” He went to Japan in 1890, and he 
lived there for some fourteen years. Possibly it would have been 
well if we had known nothing more of the author than the name 
upon the title-page of his books. 





THE CITY OF GENOA. 
The City of Genoa. By Robert W. Carden. (Methuen and Co. 
10s. 6d. net.) —He who writes about Genoa has his task simplified 
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by the fact that the place has practically no ancient history. The 

Genoese assert that it was founded by Janus, King of Italy, and 
great-grandson vf Noah. In history it does not appear till the 
Second Punic War, doubtfully at the beginning, where the 
Consul Scipio is mentioned by Livy as taking up his quarters 
there (Polybius has Pisa), and certainly at the end, when 
(in 206 B.C.) it was destroyed by Mago, who made a descent on it 
from Minorca (minore Balearium insula). Then it disappears for 
seven centuries, reappearing to be sacked by Theodoric the Goth 
in 538, by Alberic the Lombard in 588, and by Rothari, another 
Lombard, in 670. In the ninth century it rose into power, 
becoming a commune in 888. Fifty years or so after this date 
it was sacked by the Saracens. Then, in the time of the 
Crusades, when the Genoese, with their supply of transport 
and their mechanical ingenuity, made themselves very useful, 
it entered on its career. “From 1099 onwards,” writes Mr. 
Carden, “the history of Genoa is clear and authentic.” 
Genoa, Pisa, and Venice became the chief maritime Powers. 
All three were in something of the same position as Tyre in the 
ancient world. They had little chance of expansion inland. 
They had to “do their business in great waters,” and they were, 
of course, furiously jealous of each other. This is the story which 
Mr. Carden has to tell. He has worked it out with unfailing 
industry, and has given it all the interest of which it is capable. 
But it is a somewhat dreary story ; when he passes on to speak of 
the chief localities and great buildings of the city the subject 
may bo said to improve. He describes successively the Church of 
San Siro, the Palazzo di San Giorgio, the Cathedral of San 
Lorenzo, the harbour, and other places, palaces, churches, each 
having some personal associations. Here there is not a little 
interesting matter, set off by some excellent illustrations. 








SOME OLD DEVON CHURCHES. 

Some Old Devon Churches. By John Stabb. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Stabb gives particulars, copiously illus- 
trated by photographs taken by himself, of more than a hundred 
churches in Devonshire. He directs special attention to the chancel 
screens. Some details of the parts of each church, the date of 
building and restoration, &c., are given. Notable monuments and 
curious traditions are sometimes mentioned. Among the latter,one 
of the strangest is that relating to the seven prebends, one attached 
to Chumleigh Church. An inhabitant was going to put away in 
the Dart seven children who had been born at one birth. The 
Countess of Devon stopped him on his way, and when he 
explained that poverty drove him to the deed, she settled a 
prebend on each child. At Honiton we have the inscription on 
the tomb of Thomas Marwood, who “practised physick and 
chirurgery above seventy-five years,” and died in 1617 at the age 
of a hundred and five. His widow survived him twenty-seven 
years, so that the period of the two reaches the marvellous 
amount of a hundred and thirty-two years. The husband was 
born in the early days of Henry VIII., and the widow lived to see 
the Commonwealth virtually established. Among the details 
given is that of the date of the registers,—not much fewer than 
half go back to the sixteenth century. There must be an error in 
the statement that the register of South Pool dates from 1284; 
and O. Barry, vicar of Molland, who “ died in 1683, aged 45 years,” 
could hardly have “ suffered for his attachment to the cause of 
Charles I.,” who was executed when he was eleven years old. 
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THE TOWER OF LONDON. 

The Tower of London. Painted by John Fulleylove. Described 
by Arthur Poyser. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Fulley- 
love's pictures have all the charm which we are accustomed to 
find in his work. The interiors are, we think, especially good, 
but all are worthy of the subject. (By a happy thought,a plan 
of the Tower Liberties, dated 1597, has been included among the 
illustrations.) Mr. Poyser’s description is satisfactory on the 
whole. It might have been better to give the twenty pages of 
the introduction to more details in the story. We should have 
preferred, for instance, to have the names of the Seven Bishops 
to the comments on The Yeomen of the Guard or to the not very 
reasonable complaint that the warders and garrison of the Tower 
are accommodated within its walls. Surely it would be a greater 
break in the history of the place if it were turned wholly into a 
show. It is better, even on the score of sentiment, that it should 
be a fortress still. The very change of circumstances while the 
substance remains is full of significance. The story of Colonel 
Blood and the Crown jewels is told, and the King’s bounty to the 
criminal is explained by his admiration for a man of daring. 
There was something more than that. Charles did not give away 


THE BARBARIANS 


OF MOROCCO. 

The Barbarians of Morocco. By Graf Sternberg. Translated 
from the German by Ethel Peck. (Chatto and Windus, 63s, 
net.)—Count Sternberg some time ago was good enough to give 
us his opinion re England v. the Boers. We did them, he thinks 
a great wrong. And the French are now, he believes, going to 
the Moroccans a great wrong. The two cases are not parallel, 
Though the natives of Morocco are not exactly aborigines, 
they have been long in occupation. The Boers, on the other 
hand, have not a much older title than ours. We cannot, however, 
accept Count Sternberg’s views. If we are to decide by what hag 
been done in Algeria, a “ peaceful interpenetration ” of Morocco by 
France would be for the general good of mankind. But it is not 
necessary to be in agreement on this and kindred questions before 
we can enjoy this interesting book, and the very pretty pictures 
with which Mr. Douglas Fox-Pitt, who accompanied the Count oa 
his travels, has adorned it. The execution of these is excellent, 
and the atmosphere most happily given. 








CLASSICAL LEARNING IN IRELAND. 

Some Passages in the Early History of Classical Learning in 
Ireland. By the Right Hon. Mr. Justice Madden. (Hodges, 
Figgis, and Co., Dublin.)—Perhaps it is unreasonable to expect 
detail from a writer who has to crowd into a limited space some 
account of twelve centuries. Still, the want of it is the defect 
of this book. What did these early Irish scholars achieve? The 
special subject of the lecturer is the time immediately preceding 
the foundation of Trinity College, Dublin, though an earlier period 
is sketched. We have indications rather than descriptions of the 
classical attainments of the monks, being told, for example, of a 
Latin-speaking peasant instead of being given a consistent idea 
of the general state of classical knowledge. Was there anything, 
to take a concrete instance, like the literary development of 
Elizabeth’s reign? In England there was a school of translators, 
whose work has never been excelled, with such men as Sir 
Richard Savile and Philemon Holland, and there must have been 
a public to which they ministered. What was there to correspond 
in Ireland? Mr. Justice Madden’s lecture is interesting enough 
to make us ask for more. 








NATIONAL ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION, 1901-1904. 

National Antarctic Expedition, 1901-1904: Meteorology, Part I. 
(The Royal Society.)\—This volume contains the larger part 
of the observations made on wind, temperature, sunshine, and 
atmospheric conditions generally during the sojourn of the 
‘Discovery’ in Antarctic regions. The Director of the Meteoro- 
logical Office explains why these observations did not come up 
to the standard of completeness which was proposed. It is 
hardly necessary, however, to say that they are interesting and 
valuable. The temperature recorded was very low. The 
maximum observed was 42° Fahr., the minimum 58°5° Fahr. 
There was a great amount of sunshine during the summer; in 
December, 1903, for instance, there was a daily average of 
sixteen hours. This, however, did not prevent the summers from 
being very cold. ‘The Antarctic winter is about eight days longer 
than the Arctic. This difference repeated for thousands of years 
is bound to have its effect. It is a curious circumstance that a 
Polar wind often brings a rise. The commonest wind is E. The 
points of the compass between S.W. and N.W. are practically 
absent from the windhead. A number of illustrations of Polar 
scenery, atmospheric effects, and Antarctic experiences generally, 
complete the volume. 








DEAN BUTCHER’S SERMONS. 
Sermons by the Late Dean Butcher. (J. M.DentandCo. 4s. 6d.) 
—Charles Henry Butcher spent the first eight years of his clerical 
life (1856-1864) in London (St. Clement Danes and Hammer- 
smith), went to Shanghai in 1864, and remained for sixteen years. 
In 1881 he went to Egypt in search of health, and here he 
remained for the rest of his life. One year’s holiday he had 
during this time, besides some months towards the close of his 
life. He was a man of broad views, of sterling common-sense, 
and an indefatigable worker. Of the thirty sermons here printed, 
fourteen are an exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. The others 
deal with various topics,—questions of morals and religion. He 
is always worth listening to, and on occasion he can use quite 
plain language. One sentence we. will quote because it says 
generally what we should often like to say, did we think it 
expedient, about particular books. “The prose fiction of the 
day—English, French, Russian, and Swedish—is largely made up 
of clever attempts to familiarise men and women with the growth 





his money in that fashion. 





and maturing, the attractions and the inevitableness. of vice.” 
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A TEMPERANCE EIRENICON. 

A Temperance Eirenicon. By a Christian Minister. (14 The 
Terrace, Greenhithe. 1s.)—We cannot discuss all the questions 
which the “Christian Minister” raises, for he goes over the 
whole ground of the Local Option, Prohibition, Licensing, and, 
we may say generally, the “Drink” controversy. The con- 
clusion to which he comes may be briefly stated thus. The 
Temperance movement has failed. We should now work on 
different lines, the chief point being that “the Temperance men 
should co-operate with the Liquor men in carrying out Rational 
Ieform.” He proceeds to give a list of concessions which the 
latter are willing to make. Certainly they amount to a very con- 
siderable total. If they could be loyally carried out, no small 
advance would have been secured. We must always remember 
that no effective change can be made without a general consent, 
and that we must be satisfied here, as in every province of human 
life, with a very gradual elevation of the moral level. How beset 
with difficulties the whole subject is may be seen from the follow- 
ing example. Among the “unanimous findings in the matter of 
licences” is this: ‘‘ No licence should be allowed toa public-house 
of under £12 annual rateable value.” The writer of this notice 
was talking on the subject to a quite respectable, sober man, and 
suggested that the beerhouses might be done away with. The 
suggestion did not please at all. “Sir,” said the man, “I am 
comfortable there. I can sit down before the fire and have my 
glass. The public-houses are too grand for the like of me.” He 
was expected to spend more than he could afford. 





PETER MOOR’S JOURNEY TO SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 

Peter Moor’s Journey South-West Africa. By Gustav 
Frenssen. Translated by Margaret May Ward. (A. Constable 
and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—It seems that the conscription in Germany 
does not sweep so close but that there are left some who wish to 
enlist. Thus Peter enlists in the Marines at Kiel, and when the 
rebellion breaks out in German South-West Africa he volunteers. 
And so we have this story,—first the journey, then the reaching 
the African coast, and then, in due course, the campaign. The 
Germans, it would seem, were not better off than our men, but 
suffered from bad clothing, insufficient food, and all the other 
troubles of warfare in such a country as South Africa, Then there 
are the details of the fighting, certainly not such as to make a 
reader eager to have a part in it. Also we have questions 
discussed as to the right or wrong of the whole matter. 
“«Children,’ said one of the older men who had been long in the 
country, ‘how should it be otherwise [than that the natives should 
revolt}? They were ranchmen and proprietors, and we wero 
there to make them landless working men. And they rose in 
revolt. So it is everywhere, in Natal, in the Cape, in other 
places without end. If anywhere the difficulty has disappeared, 
it is because the natives have vanished or become a quite 
insignificant element of the population. Inarticulate they always 
must be. Rebellion is the only way by which they can make 
themselves heard. This is a notable book, both for what it 
actually tells and for the questions which it suggests. 
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THE DOCTRINAL POSITION OF THE 
ASSYRIAN CHURCH. 


The Doctrinal Position of the Assyrian Church. By the Rev. 
W. A. Wigram, M.A. (S.P.C.K. 6d.)—The Bishop of Salisbury 
has furnished a memorandum on the relation of the Anglican 
Church to the separated Churches of the East (the Armenian, 
Egyptian, “ Assyrian,” &c.) which are not in communion with the 
Orthodox Eastern Church, on the one hand, and have not sub- 
mitted themselves to Rome, on the other. The one with which 
we have had most to do is the Assyrian or Nestorian. Whether 
this alternative name is rightly applied, and what it really 
connotes, is the subject of Mr. Wigram’s essay. The beginning 
of trouble was the term Theotolos, which Nestorius would 
not accept. Christotokos he did not, or at least those who bear 
his name do not, Probably, if any 
one not acquainted with the controversy were asked which of 
these two seemed preferable, he would not hesitate to choose 
the latter. 


refuse to acknowledge. 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN HAMPSHIRE. 
Highways and Byways in Hampshire. By D. H. Moutray Read. 
With Illustrations by Arthur B. Connor. (Macmillan and Co. 
6s.)—Hampshire, though the author has perforee to limit himself 
very strictly in speaking of the New Forest and leaves out 
the Isle of Wight, is only too wealthy a subject. Winchester, 


Christchurch, Beaulieu, Silchester, Romsey, are a few of the names | Dr. Campbell Morgan is equal to it. 








which suggest themselves as well deserving to have a separate 
volume for each. On the whole, the ceunty is richer in memories 
than any other English shire, Kent only excepted. Mr. Moutray 
Read has dealt with his subject in a satisfactory way. He might 
have spared a few paragraphs for one of the county’s chief boasts ; 
it is one of the very few that possess salmon rivers. We cannot 
so much as find the word “salmon” mentioned by him. Mr. 
Connor’s illustrations are attractive, and the whole volume is 
worthy of the excellent series to which it belongs. 








In the “ Publications of the Champlain Society” (Toronto) we 
have The Description and Natural History of the Coasts of North 
America (Acadia), by Nicolas Denys, Translated and Edited, with 
Memoir, &c., by William F. Ganong. Nicolas Denys came out 
in 1632 with the Commandeur Isaac de Razilly. De Razilly had 
another lieutenant in D’Aulnay, and one de la Tour was already 
in possession of a post of authority. Various disputes and 
struggles followed, which it is needless to detail. In 1653-54 
Denys bought a considerable territory in the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and received a Royal commission as Governor. This he retained, 
with a certain interruption, for more than thirty years. He 
accomplished little or nothing in the way of colonising or settling, 
but he wrote this book. He died at the age of ninety, his long 
life having been marked by almost continuous misfortune. Still, 
posterity owes him more than it does to many of his more 
successful contemporaries. 


The Priory Church of St. Bartholomew. By George Worley. 
(G. Bell and Sons. Is. 6d. net.)—St. Bartholomew the Great, to 
give the church its popular name, is as interesting a study in 
architecture ‘as any that can be found in London, and Mr. Worley 
has done well in giving us this instructive little book about it. 
On the one hand, the Norman and Early English ‘periods are repre- 
sented by some admirable work. On the other, the brick tower 
built in 1628 shows to what a depth English taste once descended. 
The story of the building is a curious mixture of light and 
darkness. We see the devotion of the first founder, Rahere; the 
indifference and greed of post-Reformation times, when the whole 
place narrowly escaped destruction; and, finally, the zeal with 
which within our own times the church has been brought back to 
something like its original beauty. One piece of good fortune 
there has been,—namely, that the restoration has been, on 
the whole, done with good judgment. A visit to this beautiful 
survival of the past will well repay the time, and the visitor 
cannot do better than take this handy little volume with him. 


The Latin Element in Welsh. By Samuel L. Evans, M.A. 
(J. C. Southall, Newport. 6d. net.)—Mr. Evans furnishes, by way 
of introduction, an account of the phonetic changes which Latin 
words undergo in passing into the Welsh language, and then pro- 
ceeds to give a list of the “eommonest Welsh words of Latin 
origin.” Of these there are about five hundred, making of them- 
selves no inconsiderable vocabulary. The average English peasant 
is content with about half the number; but the Welshman is 
very different. Here are some specimens :—cog (coquus), cymum 
(communio), diacon (diaconus), dug (dur), esgob (spiscopus), 
gwenwyn (venenum), gwiber (vipera), Caerlleon (castra legionum). 
These illustrate the two sources of the admixture,—the Roman 
occupation and ecclesiastical usage. 

Welsh Political and Educational Ledders. Edited by the Rev. 
J. Vyrnwy Morgan, D.D. (James Nisbet and Co. 16s.)—No one 
can complain of any want of catholicity in Dr. Morgan’s selection 
of his leaders. Bishops such as Dr. Burgess (founder of Lam- 
peter College) and Dr. Connop Thirlwall; Deans as Dr. Colton 
of Bangor and Dr. Vaughan of Llandaff; politicians of either 
side as Lord Plymouth and Mr. Lloyd George; Anglican clergy- 
men and ministers of various denominations; men of letters such 
as Sir Lewis Morris,—all these classes figure in these pages. 
Everything is necessarily brief, but the impression left by the 
No one can doubt that the Welsh are very much 
Happily in the 





whole is deep. 
in earnest, both in politics and in education. 


latter they can find common ground of meeting. The volume is 
plentifully illustrated with portraits. 
The Analysed Bible. By the Rev. G. Campbell Morgan. 3 vols. 


(Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. per vol.)—The first of these 
volumes deals with “ Genesis to Esther,” the second with the 
remainder of the Old Testament, the third with the New. Wedo 
not say that there is nothing of value in the work, but it promises 
too much “To analyse the Bible”! 
What a task when one comes to consider it! We cannot say that 
Here, to take an example of 


aud performs too little. 
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no special importance, is his comment on Esther. He suggests 
that the writer was a Persian. . “The fact that the name of God 
is not mentioned would be perfectly natural if the historian were 
@ Persian. Then many things are chronicled without apology 
which are the customs of a godless nation.” Surely this is a 
somewhat hard phrase. But if anything is clear, it is that the 
author of Esther was a fanatical Jew. Generally criticism, literary 
or other, is neglected. 





The Jewish Historical Society of England: a Presidential Address. 
By the Rev. S. Levy. (Ballantyne and Hanson, Edinburgh.)— 
Mr. Levy in commending to the Society over which he pre- 
sides the study of Anglo-Jewish history gives an account of 
what has already been done in this direction. He begins with 
William Prynne, whose industry and research he praises, with all 
the more generosity because Prynne was a determined opponent 
of Cromwell’s tolerant policy. After Prynne comes Thomas 
Madox, and after Madox Bloissiers Tovey, with other names 
which it is scarcely worth while to enumerate. It is clear that 

, there is much to do in this direction, and we wish Mr. Levy and 
his friends success. Whether we shall ever get a faithful picture 
of the mediaeval Jew is doubtful. Shall we ever get sucha 
picture of the dissenters from early Christianity,—of Paul of 
Samosata and Arius, for instance? 


Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits in the British Museum. 
By Freeman O’Donoghue. Vol.I. (British Museum. 21s.)—This 
first volume includes the letters “A—C”; four, possibly five, 
volumes are to follow. Mr. Sidney Colvin prefixes a brief account 
of the British Museum collection, and describes the method of 
cataloguing. Here are some names from the first few pages: 
Archbishop Abbott (ten specimens), Sir Ralph Abercromby, John 
Abernethy (surgeon), Mrs. Abington (actress, 1737-1815, forty- 
four specimens), Adams (astronomer), Addison (twenty-five 
specimens), Aikin (physician and author), Ainger (A.), Ainsworth 
(W. H.), Airy (Sir G.), Akenside, Albemarle (Duke of). There 
must be two thousand names and four times as many engravings 
in the volume, to venture on a very rough caleulation.——With 
this we may mention The Libraries of London: a Guide for Students, 
by Reginald Arthur Rye (University of London). 





G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS’ LIST. 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS.'’—New Volume, 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR AND 


THE RULE OF THE NORMANS. 
By F. M. STENTON, M.A. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, 
cloth xtra, 5s. (“Heroes of the Nations” Series.) 


THE NATURALIZATION OF THE 


SUPERNATURAL. 
By FRANK PODMORE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


ROMANCE OF THE ROMAN VILLAS. 
By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY, Author of “ Romance 
of the Italian Villas,” &c. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 15s. net. 


MIRABEAU AND THE FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. 
By FRED MORROW FLING, Ph.D. To be Completed in 
Three Parts. Illustrated. Part L., “The Youth of Mirabeau.” 
8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 


THE NIAGARA RIVER. 
By ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT, Author of “The Ohio 
River,” &c. 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. net. 

FLOWER OF THE DUSK. 


By MYRTLE REED, Author of “The Spinner in the Sun,” 
“ Lavender and Old Lace,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE LAST VOYAGE OF THE 


DONNA ISABEL. 
A Romance of the Sea. By RANDALL PARRISH. 
Illustrations in Full Colour by AtuEen T. True. 
cloth extra, 6s. 


WOMAN AT BAY. 
By SIBILLA ALERAMO. Authorised English Version. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 











With 
Crown 8vo, 


New Iilustrated List Now Ready. 














From J. M. DENT & CO.’S LIST, 


Important Works on Painting. 


A NEW HISTORY OF 
PAINTING IN ITALY. 


By J. A. CROWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. Edited and Supple 
mented with Notes by EDWARD HUTTON, At least 300 Reproductions 
of Pictures, 3 vols. demy 8vo, £3 net per set. ° 
Vol. L., Now Ready. Vol, IL., Spring, 1909, 








Vol. III., September, 1909, 


JACOB JORDAENS: His Life and Work 


By MAX ROOSES. Translated from the Dutch by Miss ELISABETH 
C. BROERS. Many very fine Reproductions in Photogravure of this 
great contemporary of Rubens. 1 vol. imperial Svo, £2 2s. net. 

This is the first time the work of this painter of the Flemish School 
has been reproduced. 


OLD MASTERS. 


Examples of their work Reproduced iu Colour, with Notes on the Pictures 
and the Painters. 2 vols. royal 4to (13 by 10} in.), 21s. net. 

Each volume contains 50 Coloured Reproductions of works by various 
old masters from most of the important Art Galleries of Europe, 


GARDEN COLOUR. 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, E. V. B., ROSE KINGSLEY, Hon. VICARY 
GIBBS, &c., &e. With over 50 Full-page Coloured Illustrations from 
Water-Colour Drawings by MARGARET WATERFIELD. Square 
crowu 4to, £1 ls. net. [Fourth Editwn, 


A New 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
COMTE DE RAMBUTEAU. 


Many beautiful Photogravuares made specially in France, medium 8vo, Lis. 
net. Rambuteau was Napoleon’s Chamberlain, and his memoirs give an 
auimated account of the doings of the Imperial Court, both by way of 
informal! auusement and public entertainment. 


Napoleon Book. 





THE MYSTICAL ELEMENT 
OF RELIGION. 


Studied in the Lives of St. Catherine of Genoa and her Friends. 
Baron F. von HUGEL. Photogravure Portraits, 2 
21s, net. 


OLD WORLD TRAVEL. 


A new and attractive Series of Travel Books. 
square medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 

The aim of this new series is to describe, both by pen and brush, those 
parts of the Old World which travellers find most worthy of their 
attention. The auther and artist in all cases make special tours over the 
whole of the ground, Each volume will contain some twenty-five 
coloured illustrations and many line drawiugs in the text, $ 


THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES: 


ALONG THE RIVIERAS OF FRANCE 


AND ITALY. Written and Illustrated in Colour and Line by GORDON 
HOME. 


VENETIA AND NORTHERN ITALY. 


By CECIL HEADLAM, Written and Illustrated in Colour and Line by 
GORDON HOME, 


ATTIC AND 
ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDY. 


By LAUCHLAN MACLEAN WATT, Author of “In Love's Garden,” 
“The Grey Mother.” Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This volume sets forth in a popular way the origins of Tragic Drama in 
the great poetic ages of Greece and England. 


By 
vols. demy 8vo, 





Illustrated in Colour, 





ENGLISH _IDYLLS. 


Each with 24 Illustrations in Colour by C. E. BROCK, 
Cloth, 5s, net; vellum, 8s. 6d. net each. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES: 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. By Jane Ausrev. 
MANSFIELD PARK. By Jane Austen. 
THE TRAVELLING 
COMPANIONS. 


By F. ANSTEY. A New Edition, with Preface. 
ParTaipGr. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
This is one of the author's most piquant and delightful books. 


Illustrated by Berxarp 


Prospectuses of above Books on application. 





24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; and NEW YORK. 


J. M. DENT & CO,, 23 Aldine House, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


FAMOUS DUELS OF THE FLEET. 


By H. B. MONEY COUTTS. 


In a series of graphic sketches Mr. Money Coutts brings before 
his readers fourteen of the most important single-ship actions 
Naval annals. The purpose of his book, however, 
does not stop here. He draws from each of the duels the lessons 
applicable to present-day conditions of naval warfare. The tactics 


of the combatant vessels are shown by diagram, and the volume is 


fully illustrated. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By ROBERT ADAMSON. 
Edited by W. R. SORLEY and R. P, HARDIE. 


DRAKE: an English Epic. 


By ALFRED NOYES. 
The Complete Work in One Volume, 7s. 6d. net. 


“There is the greatness of promise in such a production. But there is 
more. No fit reader will read it without rec iain that there is iu it also 
the creatuess of achievement...... Never once falls below a certain high level of 
dignity and force.’’—Times, 


POEMS. 


By DULCIBELLA ETHEL GREY. 
With a Prefatory Note by H. CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL, 


7s. 6d, net; and full vellum, 
net. 


68, 


known in our 





10s. 6d. net. 











Beautifully bound in half-vellum, 


12s. 6d. 


“ Always fresh and unstrained.’’—Saturday Review, 


THE ROMAN BREVIARY. 


Reformed by Order of the Holy @cumenical Council of Trent; Pub- 
lished by Order of Pope Pius V.; and Revised by Clement VIII., 
Urban VIII., and Leo XIII., together with the Offices since 
Granted and the Martyrology. Translated out of Latin into 
English 


By JOHN, MARQUESS OF BUTE, K.T. 


A New Edition, in handsome demy 4to volume, £3 3s. net, for use 


in England. 


‘The Best New Gs. Novels. 
THE HERITAGE. By Sypvey C. 


“ The author has got right into the inside of Balkan politics. 


—Newcastle 

THE FEAR OF LIFE. By Geratp Maxwe.t. 
“ A powerful and poignant story of deep human int¢rest.’’—-Court Journal. 

THE STORY OF ESTHER. By Maun Oxenpey. 


“ A tender and touching story, marked by an elevation of spirit that takes 
it out of the ordinary ruck altogether.’’—Globe, 


REALITY. By Marcarer Paterson. 
“A delightful story.”"— 
CAPTAIN GRANT’S DISPATCH. 


Garretr MILL. 


“ Dramatic in every episode, vigorous in literary style, and strong in all its 
constructive features .....and shows interest at the first page and holds it to 
the end.” —Scotsman. 


SALVATOR. 


“The work of a man of genius, 
JUST PUBLI 
SALEH: a Sequel. 


of “ Bushwhacking,” &c. 


THE SIBYL OF VENICE. 


Macnamara, Author of “The Trance,” 


THE RIGHT STUFF. Some 
Career of a North Briton. a: Ian Hay, 


GRIER. 


Chronicle 


Scotsman, 


By 


By PERcEVAL GIBBON. 

"_British Weekly. 

SHED, 

By Hueu Currrorp, Author 


By RacuEL SWETE 
&e. 
Episodes in the 
Author of “ Pip.” 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, “Edinburgh and London. 








SOME “R.T.S.” NEW BOOKS. 


ORDERS ARE NOW BEING RECEIVED FOR 


THE 


COSPEL IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


A Series of Pictures by HAROLD COPPING, 
With Descriptive Letterpress by Dr. HANDLEY C, G. MOULE 
(LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM). 


Mr. Copping’s 24 Original Coloured Pictures are printed folio (12} in. by 
16} in.), and the volume will be artistically bound in white cloth, full gilt, 
16s. net. [ Ready November 25th, 


A year ago the Relig gious Tract Society published a folio volume, ‘* Scenes 
in the Life of Our Lord,” in which 24 coloured pictures by Mr. Harok ic opping 

were accompanied ~ devotional and descriptive letterpréss from the pen of 
Dr. Handley Moule, Bishop of Durham. The marked success of that volume 
has prepared the w ay for a companion work dealing with outstanding person- 
ages and incideuts in the - l Te nent, particularly such as foreshadow the 
New Testament messag , ” aeelane embody some results of Mr, 
Copping's visit to the E: st in 1905. His conception of the incident or person- 
age depicted is often as striking in its independence and originality as it is 
rich in its spiritual suggestiveness, whilst the details of landscape, clothing, 
and surroundings are the results of careful study on the spot. 





Of the Bishop of Durham's short chapte rs it is unnecessary to speak at 
length. The author's aim is to present the Old Testament lessons in their 
relation to the work of our Lord, and each chapter will be found to have its 
message to the soul. 


As in the case of the companion volume—the production of which has been 
so warmly commended by the Press—the utmost care has been taken to 
secure accuracy in the colour printing. This has been under Mr. Copping’s 
personal supervision. The pictures are mounted on stout artistic paper, the 
surface of each picture measuring Win. by 6} in. The comments by the 
Bishop of Durham are set in a clear, bold type, and printed on stout paper, 


A REMARKABLE WORK ON UGANDA. 


THE BAGANDA AT HOME. 


By C. W. HATTERSLEY, Author of ‘‘ Uganda by Pen and Camera,” &c. 
With a Map and 80 Plates containing 100 "P ictures of Life and Work in 
Uganda, taken from Photographs, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, net. 
The book is not an addition to the literature of missions, the literature of 
travel, or the lite srature of religion. It belongs to the literature of social life 


The Baganda are at home. ‘ / 5. 
** It is quite one of the most enjoy yabl e missionary volumes we have read for 
along time.’’—Duaily News. 


features of the book is the fine series of illustra- 
and customs.”’"—Scotsman, 


**One of the most valuable 
tive pictures of Baganda life 


NEW CHEAPER EDITION. 


GRIFFITH JOHN: the Story of Fifty Years 


in China. 
By the Rev. R. WARDLAW THOMPSON, D.D. With Maps and 
16 Illustrations, crown Svo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
“ Readers will find in this book the portrait of a strong, 


lovable man, of 


great tenacity of purpose and wonderful industry. He has in him the stuff 
of which great soldiers and explorers are made.’ —Manchester Guardian, 
*A fascinating and inspiring volume.”-—British Weekly 


tory without being inwardly refreshed. The mere 
to a degree. It reveals a Pauline daring aud 


“* No one can read this s 
adventure side of it is stirring 
endurance.’—Christian World, 


NEW CHEAPER EDITION. 


CREATURES OF THE SEA: 


Being the Life-Storics of some Sca-Birds, Beasts, and. 
Fishes. By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.8S, With # Full-page Lius 
trations by Taro. Carreras. Large crown Svo, cloth mit, 3s, 64, 


“Mr. Ruskin would certainly have rejoiced in Mr. Bullen’s delightful col- 
lection of marine life-histories, inf ewned 3 as they are with knowledge, and 
illumined by the creative imagination of the poct. Spectalo 


K.C.B., Soldier and 
SIR JOHN FIELD, Evangelist. 
A brief Memoir by one of his Sons, CLAUDE FIELD. With Map, Collo- 
type Portrait, and 16 Full-page Illustrations, demy Syo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 
“It is a simple story of a pr) le-minded man, an officer and a gentleman 
Sir John Field saw a good deal of service on the Indian frontier, lin India 
itself during the Mutiny.” Ye hive Post 


NEW CHEAPER EDITION. 


SKETCHES OF JEWISH SOCIAL 
LIFE IN THE DAYS OF CHRIST. 


By Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM, Author of “ its Ministry and 
Services,” &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

** Edersheim left the Synagogue for the Church, but he 

lose all sympathy with his former brothers-in-f 


oO 





The Temple : 
did not thereupon 


** Criticism and research may supersede some of Dr, I i 
o scholarship will t rua h the intimacy and lite rary grace which here 1 
the Jew of our Lord's day live again.’ z i 
THE BOY’ S OWN ANNUAL. 
832 pp., with 12 Coloured or Tinted Plates and Hundreds of oth tures, 


he audsome cloth gilt, 8s. 


THE GIRLS OWN ANNUAL, 


832 pp., with 12 Coloured or Tinted Dlates 
trations, handsome cloth gilt, 8s 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL 


1,040 pp., muured or Tinted Plates 
tions, hau 7s. 6d 


BIT OF ROUGH ROAD. 


By AMY LE FEUVRE. 


and Hundreds of other Illus 


with 17 C and over 500 other Lilustra 


lsome ann gilt, 


L 


Illustrated, crown Svo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C, 
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GEORGE ALLEN & SONS’ LIST 


SOSSSSSSSHHHSSOSOSSOSHOSESEOSEOOEESOOOOD 


NEARLY READY. 


AN ARTIST’S GARDEN 


Tended, Painted, 


and Described by 


ANNA LEA MERRITT. 


With 16 Full-page 


Illustrations 


in Colour by the AUTHOR. 


Medium 4to, cloth, designed cover, gilt top, 21s. net. 


The Garden here describod and illustrated ties in one 


of tho most beautiful and quiet valleys of Hampshirc 


The book will be found serviceable, as it abounds in hints useful both for the beginner and expert in gardening, 





THE VARYING YEAR 


By the Right Hon. GEORGE W. E, RUSSELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. [Nearly ready. 


A book of the Seasons both for the Londoner and the 
dweltler in the country. 


THE LETTERS OF A NOBLE WOMAN 


(Mrs. LA TOUCHE OF HARRISTOWN). 
Edited, with Memoir, by MARGARET YOUNG, With Frontis- 
piece in Colour, Portraits, and other Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. [Neasly ready. 

Mrs. La Touche was described by the late Mr. Hutton, 
one of the greatest publicists of the iast haif-century, 
as a modern MADAME DE SEVIGNE. Itwould not be easy 
to find a single letter of hers which has not some value 
through the opinions expressed, or some charm through 
the delicacy of her style or the lively play of her imagina- 
tion. 


CANNES & ITS SURROUNDINGS 


By AMY M. BENECKE. With 40 Full-page Illustrations, 
including 16 in Colour by the Author. 
Foolsecap 4to, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


For those who want good practical hints by an expert 
as to when to visit the district, and where to go, this book 
should be most useful, 








[ Nearly ready. 


THE SWORD OF WELLERAN 


And other Stories. 
By LORD DUNSANY. With 10 Full-page Illustrations by S. II. Stu. 
Pott 4to, cloth, designed cover, gilt top, 6s. net. 


LIVERPOOL DAILY COURIER." There is nothing in 
to-day’s literature like these dreams of Lord Dunsany’s, 
and all those to whom good writing is dear w!l!l thank him 
for his dignified imaginative style.”’ 





| PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 


WEALTH--LABOUR—SOCIALISM, &c. 
By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. [ November 12th. 


Tals volume is the result of the study of the writings 
of the leading men in the Socialist and Labour parties of 
to-day, and Mr. Carnegie believes that all social progress 
has been brought about by individual enterprise ang 
freedom. 


SOCIALISM ws LOGAL GOVERNMENT 


By W. G. TOWLER (Secretary, London Municipal Society), 
352 pp. crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. [Nezrly ready. 


THE CASE AGAINST SOCIALISM 


With Prefatory Letter by Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, MP. 


540 pp. crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


This work is equipped with a full index, and is an 
indispensabie Handbook to Speakers, Writers, and 
Politicians. 








[Now ready. 





NOW READY. 


POCKET EDITION OF THE WORKS 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK, 


¢ Cloth, 2s. 6d. ? gilt ton, 
i Leather, 3s. Gd. § net per vol. 
‘THE LIFE OF THE BEE 
THE TREASURE OF THE HUMBLE $ Bocas. 
WISDOM AND DESTINY j 
'AGLAVAINE AND SELYSETTE | 
| 


Foolscap 8vo 





| 


|'BEATRICE AND ARDIANE Plays. 





THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND WORKS OF 
JOHN RUSKIN 


Now approaching Completion. 
Edited by E. T. COOK and A 
Sold only in Sets. 
ANNOTATED, 


Limited Issue. 
THIS IS THE ONLY 


35 VOLUMES NOW READY. 
LEXANDER WEDDERBURN. 


Large medium 8vo (9} by 64), Holliston cloth, uncut edges, 
COMPLETE, AND UNIFORM EDITION, 


AND IS INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY WELL-EQUIPPED LIBRARY. 


The ILLUSTRATIONS, many of which are in Colour, amount to nearly 2,000 in all, from DRAWINGS CHIEFLY BY 
RUSKIN, and include about 200 NOT HITHERTO REPRODUCED. 


VOLUMES XXXVI. 


and XXXVil. NEARLY READY. 


THE LETTERS OF RUSKIN. 


In addition to numerous unpublished letters to his father and mother, there are some to Sir Henry Acland, the Brownizgs, 












Burne-Jones, Carlyle, Froude, Mrs. Gaskell, Kate Greenaway, Lord Leighton, Prince Leopold, Dean Liddell, Mary Russell 
Mitford, Lord and Lady Mount Temple, Prof. Norton, F. T. Palgrave, Coventry Patmorz, George Richmond, Samuel Rogers, 
Dante Rossetti, Tennyson, Thackeray, G. F. Watts, and many other correspondents. 


A Specimen Volume sent on approval if desired. Prospectus on application. 


METHODS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


No, 1. Payment of 25s. per month for ONE Volume to be sent monthly, 
No 2. Payment of £42 within a month of order for the whole set. 








London : GEORGE ALLEN and _SONS, 156 Charing _Cross Road. ? Z 





Lonvow: Printed by Love & Matcomsox (Limited) at Dane Street, High Holborn, W.C.; and Published by Joun Baxer for the “Spectator” (Limited) 
at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, November 7th, 1908, 
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Norice.—With this week's “ Specrator ” 


Lireraky SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— o@— 

HE latter part of the week has been marked by a period 
of grave anxiety owing to the revival of the Casablanca 
incident in an acute and menacing form. On Wednesday, 
though it was rumoured that there was some difficulty in 
connexion with the negotiations, no one believed that there 
would be more than diplomatic friction. On Thursday, however, 
Europe learnt with surprise that Germany bad formulated a 
series of demands of a kind which it was obviously quite 
impossible for a self-respecting nation to accept. They 
were:—(1) That arbitration by the Hague Tribunal should be 
confined to the point of abstract right in regard to what took 
place at Casablanca; (2) that, quite apart from the finding of 
the Tribunal, France should offer an apology to Germany, and 
should censure the French officers concerned in the arrest of 
the Casablanca deserters; (3) that France should release the 
deserters. Provided the French did this, Germany, on her 
part, promised to censure her Consul. The extraordinary 
character of these demands may be seen from the fact that the 
sentence was, in fact, to precede the trial. France was 
assumed to be in the wrong, and must therefore apologise. 
Yet it was quite conceivable that the Tribunal would give a 

decision which would show her to have been in the right. 


is issued, gratis, a 








The French Ministry, with the unanimous support of the 
Deputies and the country, refused in any way to agree to 
these demands, and up till Thursday evening it looked 
as if a deadlock had been reached. We are glad to say, 
however, that Friday morning's telegrams indicate that 
Germany will not insist upon demands so unreasonable, and 
that a way will be found out of the impasse through the 
medium of a mutual and simultaneous apology, followed by 
arbitration on the whole incident. The French Government 
and people have acted throughout with a firmness and a cool- 
ness which not only do them infinite credit, but deserve 
the gratitude and thanks of all Europe. To have yielded 
merely for the sake of a quiet life would have been extremely 
dangerous, for it might have encouraged the German Govern- 
ment in further action of a similar nature,—action which, as 
we have pointed out elsewhere, must in the end involve Europe 
in a catastrophe. On the other band, if France had lost her 























temper, though excuses might have been found for her, she 
would have incurred a very terrible responsibility. 


The action of Germany we do not care to characterise in 
explicit terms; but though we do not wish to do anything to 
increase the present friction, we are bound to state our belief 
that the German Government suddenly insisted on making 
the Casablanca incident acute in order to distract attention 
from the ugly turn given not only to the internal situation in 
Germany, but also to the international situation, by the 
Emperor's indiscretion in the matter of the Daily Telegraph 
interview. While German foreign policy is conducted in the 
spirit manifested in the publication of the interview, and in 
the incidents that have succeeded it, we can only say that 
such policy is bound to be regarded as a menace to the peace 
of Europe. That this feeling is shared by the more serious 
portion of German public opinion is evident. The German 
people as a whole, we believe, desire peace, and desire to 
respect the rights of their neighbours, but we do not wonder 
that they feel extremely anxious as to whether they will be 
able to make their desires prevail. We are very apt to talk 
platitudes abeut the force of public opinion in Germany, but 
unfortunately such opinion counts for comparatively little in 
shaping German policy. It does not guide the ship. It is, 
indeed, little more than a despairing wail from the stern of 
the vessel raised by those who note the erratic character of 
her wake. Such wails cannot, unhappily, preclude the risk 
either of collisions with other ships or of tle vessel being run 
on the rocks. We have only one more word to say about 
the Casablanca incident, and that is to assure our French 
friends and neighbours that, had things come to the worst in 
spite of the manly and sensible way in which their Govern- 
ment handled the incident, they would not have found Britain 
wanting, however tremendous the responsibilities incurred in 
doing her duty. 





In Berlin on Monday it was announced that on the previous 
Friday Prince Biilow had tendereg his resignation, and that 
the Emperor had refused to accept it. At the same time there 
was issued through Reuter’s Agency an official version of 
the manner in which the interview with the German Emperor 
came to be published. We feel we might do an injustice 
to this remarkable story should we summarise it, and we will 
therefore give it verbatim :— 


“ What happened in the case of the interview with his Majesty 
published in the Daily Telegraph was this: A number of English 
gentlemen collected together views expressed by the Emperor in 
conversation with them at different times, and submitted them 
to the Emperor with the request that his Majesty should allow 
them to be published with a view to removing misunderstandings 
prevailing in Great Britain regarding the Emperor's policy 
towards that country. The Emperor handed the statement to 
the Imperial Chancellor; he did not even express the wish that 
it should be published, but confined himself to stating that, if 
the Foreign Office saw no objection to its publication, he had 
none. The Chancellor passed the statement on to the Foreign 
Office, and here the mistake was made. The officials were under 
the impression that the publication of the document had already 
been decided on, and, therefore, believed that all they had to do 
was to confirm the historical accuracy of the facts therein con- 
tained. This they did,and returned the document to the Emperor 
through the channel by which it had come. The responsibility, 
therefore, cannot lie with the Emperor, and only to a small 
extent with the English gentlemen who prepared the document, 
but solely with the officials of the Foreign Office, whom Prince 
Biilow, as their chief, and because they possess no political 
responsibility, decided to protect.” 

The statement concludes with the following sentence :—* The 
suggestion of the British Press that the Emperor undertook 
this political move on his own responsibility against foreign 
Powers is both unfair and ungentlemanly.” What is to be 
said of such allegations of fact? We think our readers 
will agree with us that comment is not only superfluous, 
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but if it were candid and straightforward might be regarded 
in Berlin as in the nature of an insult. 


The situation in the Near East has been overshadowed, first 
by the interview, and then by the Casablanca incident. 
Happily, however, such news as there is cannot be regarded 
as bad news. Though the Conference cannot be said to have 
been decided upon, at any rate it bas not been decided against. 
Austria-Hungary has not yet replied to the invitation, 
and therefore we may still hope that she will ultimately see 
the danger and unwisdom of maintaining her original position 
that the Conference, if there is to be one, must be confined, 
as the Times correspondent at St. Petersburg puts it, to 
“registering the fait accompli.” Meantime it is good to be 
able to record that the local situation in Servia is growing 
calmer. On the other hand, there are rumours of war 
preparations being actively carried on in Montenegro, and 
of ammunition and arms being distributed along the 
Herzegovinan frontier. 


The voting in the American Presidential Election took 
place on Tuesday, and resulted in a signal victory for Mr. 
Taft. The complete returns are not yet known, but Mr. Taft 
has certainly a majority of over a hundred in the Electoral 
College. He has carried at least thirty States, nearly all the 
doubtful States have voted for him, and he has won over at 
least one which was reputed to be loyally Democratic. His 
majority is nearly as large as Mr. Roosevelt’s. Mr. Bryan, 
the defeated candidate, is bitterly attacked in some of the 
Democratic papers. It is generally felt that his political 
career is over, as he has now been beaten three times for the 
Presidency. We write of the whole subject elsewhere, and 
need only say here that Mr. Taft, as Mr. Roosevelt’s 
lieutenant, will of course carry on the policy of public 
honesty laid down by his chief That is what he has been 
elected to do, and he will have the geod wishes of all English- 
men in his mission. Mr. Roosevelt has worked bard to gain 
Mr. Taft's election, and he has succeeded brilliantly. When 
he leaves the office which he has filled with so much honour 
he will have the satisfaction of knowing that it will not be 
Mr. Taft's fault if his “ policies” are not put into effect. 


It was announced in Berlin on Tuesday that a decision had 
been taken on the important question of the new Imperial 
taxation. It is necessary to raise an additional annual revenue 
of £25,000,000. It is proposed to do this by establishing a 
partial monopoly of the manufacture and sale of spirits, which 
is estimated to produce £5,000,000; by an increased duty on 
tobacco, estimated to produce £3,850,000; an increased duty 
on beer, £5,000,000; a tax on still wine in bottles, £1,000,000 ; 
new Death-duties, £4,600,000; taxes on electricity and gas, 
£2,500,000 ; and a tax on newspaper advertisements, £1,650,000. 
All these together are expected to yield only £23,600,000. The 
balance of £1,400,000 will be made up by an increase of the 
matricular contributions. These stand now, as the Berlin 
correspondent of the Times says, at the rate of about fivepence 
per head of the population. They will be increased as required 
up to a maximum of about tenpence per head. We note that 
the Press here, in discussing the new Death-duties, assumes 
that the proposal that the State shall take the whole of the 
dead man’s estate when he bas no direct descendants or very 
near relatives applies to wills. This is clearly an error. 
The proposal refers to cases of intestacy. 


On Monday at Jodhpur Lord Minto read in Durbar a Procla- 
mation which the King has addressed to the Princes and 
peoples of India. The occasion was the fiftieth anniversary 
of the assumption of the government of India by the Crown. 
The proclamation says: “ We survey our labours of the past 
half-century with clear gazeand good conscience.” Difficulties 
there have been, but they have been faced by the servants of 
the Crown “with toil and courage and patience, with deep 
counsel, and a resolution that has never faltered nor shaken.” 
That is a generous tribute to the Indian Civil Service, but it is 
no more than is deserved. The Proclamation then alludes to 
the Charter of 1858, with its promise of just government. 
In spite of the redemption of the promises made by Queen 
Victoria, there have been plots against the Government, and 
it is now “a paramount duty to repress with a stern arm 
guilty conspiracies that have no just cause and no serious 
aim.” The Proclamation next makes the announcement, 











customary on such occasions, that the sentences on persong 
who have offended against the law will be reduced or remitted 
in various degrees. And we may anticipate here, and mention 
that at the end of the Proclamation there is a welcome promiga 
of rewarding at the New Year the “splendid discipline” ang 
“faithful readiness of service” of the Indian troops, 


As to modifications in the manner of government, the Pro. 
clamation employs these words :— 

“From the first, the principle of representative institutions 
began to be gradually introduced, and the time has come when 
in the judgment of my Viceroy and Governor-General and others 
of my counsellors, that principle may be prudently extended 
Important classes among you, representing ideas that have beon 
fostered and encouraged by British rule, claim equality of citizen. 
ship, and a greater share in legislation and government. The 
politic satisfaction of such a claim will strengthen, not impair 
existing authority and power.” , 
It will be seen that the Proclamation combines high dignity 
with real sympathy. It is not to be supposed that those who 
have been making impossible demands will be satisfied. But, 
to our mind, it is a great virtue in this document that it does 
not pledge itself in vague phrases or make distant promises, 
That method may purchase goodwill for a moment, but it 
inevitably leads to disappointment and charges of evasion 
or dishonesty in the end. We cannot “palter in a double 
sense.” The Charter of 1858, in our opinion, erred in the 
use of phrases which were open to more than one construc. 
tion. The unexampled peace of India for fifty years— 
though we must never forget that the lines of good 
government were really laid down while the old Hast India 
Company was still in existence—is our witness of good 
government; and while consulting native wishes in every 
rexsonable way, we shall not take any step likely to hand back 
the country to the internal dissensions which would rend it 
asunder. We must do our duty in India, and that duty is to 
govern in the true interests of the governed, not to think of 
how to please those self-chosen leaders who pretend to a 
representative character which in reality does not belong 
to them. 





Though there has been no official statement in regard to 
the progress of the negotiations which are known to have 
been proceeding between the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Government on the subject of the Education Bill, there 
has been during the week a plentiful crop of rumours as to 
the matters at issue. Unless we are very greatly mistaken, a 
point has been reached where a willingness to make real con- 
cessions on both sides is all that is required in order to reach 
a settlement. The trouble is to get people to realise that 
making real concessions necessarily involves sacrifice. What 
they want, as a rule, is only to concede immaterial points and 
to be generous in matters of no moment. 


The two most vital questions are concerned, it would appear, 
with the right of the head-teacher in single-school areas to 
give, if he or she so desire, denominational teaching, and the 
power of the local authority to deny the right of entry to the 
denominations. It should be added that the foundation of 
the suggested compromise is that in future all schools shail 
become County Council schools, in which simple Bible- 
teaching shall be obligatory and provided and paid for by the 
State, and denominational religious teaching shall be given 
at the expense of the denomination to children whose parents 
desire them to receive such instruction. There seems likeli- 
hood that the question of the head-teacher can be got over by 
a refusal to put the existing head-teachers under a ban or to 
subject them to what would in effect be religious disabilities. 
A little reflection will show the impossibility of such action. 
Many head-teachers may be said to have entered the profession 
impelled by a deep desire to give religious instruction. To 
enforce a disability to give religions instruction on such 
persons would be an act of spiritual tyranny. This is so 
widely felt that compromise here would seem to be inevitable. 
We trust that it may turn out that the power of County 
Councils to veto the right of entry to give denominational 
teaching in what are now Provided schools will not be insisted 
on. In our opinion, the Westminster Gazette and the Daily 
News are quite right in saying that if the County Councils 
may, but not shall, grant the right of entry, we are likely to 
see the religious question raised at all local elections, which 
would be an immense evil. 
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“We do not desire to go into the matter in greater 
detail now. We would, however, with all the earnestness 
t our command, ask the Nonconformists, who may now 
* said to hold the matter in their bands, not to forget 
the very great difficulties with which the path of the 
Archbishop is beset. Unless he can bring his colleagues and 
followers into line, it is useless for him to make concessions. 
He must secure the endorsement of his policy by the majority 
of Churchmen, and this is no easy matter. There are plenty 
of Churchmen, most unjustly and unwisely as we think, who 
declare that no compromise is necessary, and that the Church 
has only to hold her ground and wait and all will be well. 
The Archbishop has, we expect, all he can do to restrain such 
perscns within the bounds of reason, but we trust and believe 
that he will not flinch from doing so. But it will not Le 
enough for those behind the Archbishop to be reasonable. 
Unless the more militant Nonconformists are equally reason- 
able, no way out of the difficulty can be found. If the Non- 
conformists insist on asking for their full pound of flesh, 
the hope of compromise must be abandoned. They command 
a majority in the Commons, and if they like they can wreck 
any and every effort at compromise. Our hope is that they 
will remember that great power ought to be accompanied by 
acorrespondingly great sense of responsibility, and, we may 
add, generosity. 


The results of the municipal elections are in close accord 
with those of recent Parliamentary by-elections, the returns 
showing that the Unionists have gained one hundred and 
thirty-one seats as against thirty-three gained by Liberals, 
and twenty-four by Labour, Socialist, and Independent 
candidates. The Unionists won eight seats in Devonport, 
seven each in Manchester and Liverpool, five in Black- 
burn, and four in Wigan. All the Socialist candidates 
were defeated in Birmingham and Bradford, while in Leeds 
Labour lost five seats, and only returned one out of eight 
candidates. The only notable Socialist successes were 
in East and West Ham, where the Moderate Municipal 
Alliance were severely defeated. No better comment on the 
significance of these elections can be found than the candid 
testimony of the Westminster Gazette :—* On the whole, we 
fancy the elections show the country’s dislike of extremist 
views and even more of extremist methods.” 


Dr. Edward Caird, whose death occurred on Sunday last, 
after holding the Professorship of Moral Philosophy at 
Glasgow University for twenty-seven years, was appointed 
Master of Balliol in 1893, retiring owing to ill-health last year. 
The permanent value of his contributions to the history of 
philosophy and to the Higher Criticism in theology has often 
been recognised in these columns, and his choice as Jowett’s 
successor was fully justified during his tenure of a post 
made doubly arduous by inevitable comparisons. We have also 
to record the death on October 25th of Professor Lewis Camp- 
bell, Emeritus Professor of Greek at St. Andrews, the intimate 
friend and joint biographer of Jowett and Clerk Maxwell, a 
learned and indefatigable interpreter of the Greek tragedians, 
and a consistent advocate of comprehension in Church con- 
troversies and toleration in religious education. 


Some of the greatest scholars have used their learning 
more as a weapon than a means of illumination. Professor 
Lewis Campbell’s gentleness and courtesy may be illustrated 
by the following true story. Some years ago he was in the 
chair at a meeting of the Hellenic Society when Dr. Arthur 
Evans described the results of some of his first excavations 
in Crete. Amongst his finds were a number of seals and 
other relics showing traces of affinity with early Egyptian art. 
Discussion followed, in the course of which a venerable 
Admiral, who had been present at the battle of Navarino, rose 
and said that he did not know whether he was in order, but 
he would like to state that in the year 1828, when he was 
cruising in the Levant, he saw a herd of seals off the coast 
of Crete—a sight which he had never seen before or 
since. The situation was delicate, but it was saved by the 
chairman, who rose immediately to express the thanks of 
the meeting to the Admiral for his interesting reminiscence. 
“Here,” he said, “we have another link with Egypt, 
for all of us must remember the story in the Odyssey of 
Proteus and his herd of seals on the island near the mouth 
of the Nile,” 





A long and interesting article on tobacco-growing in 
Ireland appears in Monday's Times. The history of the 
experiment, begun three hundred years ago, pros¢ribed from 
the reign of Charles II. till 1799, and again from 1831 till 
1898, is a remarkable object-lesson in Colonial Preference, 
Tobacco-growing in these islands was originally pro- 
hibited in order to give the greatest possible preference 
to Colonial tobacco. The prohibition was later main- 
tained in the interests of the Exchequer. In 1898 Colonel 
Everard obtained leave for a small experiment on his estate 
in County Meath, which has now grown into a considerable 
plantation at Randlestown, where tobacco-growing is scien- 
tifically carried on with most satisfactory results. The industry 
has hardly emerged from its experimental phase, but the 
obstacles in the way of its establishment on a sound com- 
mercial footing are ‘clearly fiscal rather than climatic. It is 
admitted by experts that it is possible to grow in Ireland 
several classes of “merchantable” tobacco, which compare 
most favourably with the average Kentucky crop. 


The debate on the Licensing Bill in the Commons on 
Friday week produced a speech from Mr, William Johnson, 
a Liberal-Labour Member, which is well worth noticing. It 
was very amusing, but it was also very shrewd. Mr. Johnson 
was anxious to support all reasonable legislation, but he 
would have nothing to say to fanatical measures. “ Any 
man,” he said, “who attempts to stop me having my 
glass of beer at any time will have a difficult subject 
to deal with.” It is pleasing to read this revelation of a 
Labour Member's indignation at the thought of undue 
State interference. Here is another agreeable revelation. “I 
always tell my children two things. First, they must go toa 
place of worship at least once every Sunday. Secondly, they 
must never be late for dinner.” Those are, after all, 
and in spite of the naiveté of the expression, essential 
points,—the need of religion in human life, and of 
teaching discipline in the family if it is to be taught 
anywhere. Mr. Johnson's father, who had a red face, 
and said to his friends, ‘You can have one too, if you 
go to the expense,” pleasantly illustrated what Carlyle 
called the “pot-bellied equanimity” of the Anglo-Saxon. 
“ Good beef and good beer make good blood,” says the farmer 
similarly in “ Rhoda Fleming.” We are not sure of that, but 
we are sure that Mr. Johnson's very British mood is a 
thoroughly sound one, and a symptom of a mental attitude 
which will save England one day from madness. 





On Monday in the House of Commons there was a long 
discussion upon Clause XX. of the Licensing Bill, which 
gives Justices powers to attach various conditions to the 
renewal of a license. Mr. Asquith announced that, having 
regard to the information which had reached him from many 
quarters, and also to the amendments which were on the 
Order-paper, he had decided not to press the proposal to 
prohibit women and children from serving in public-houses. 
We agree that the dangers to which barmaids are exposed are 
not worse than in many occupations, and their exclusion is 
open to the rejoinder that men wish to take the work 
for themselves. Mr. Asquith also announced that he was 
prepared to introduce a special compulsory clause for the 
closing of all public-houses on Parliamentary polling-days. 


Mr. Asquith, who was the principal guest at a dinner given 
by the chairman of the City of London School Committee on 
Friday week, acknowledged in feeling terms the compliment 
paid him by the Court of Common Council in founding a 
scholarship of £100 a year to be known as “the City of 
London Asquith Scholarship” to commemorate his Premier- 
ship. He declared that but for such benefactions it would 
not have been possible for men like himself, born in a humble 
station in life and not endowed with this world’s goods, to 
have pursued the studies begun at school. Referring to his old 
Head-Master, Dr. Edwin Abbott, he described bim asa scholar 
of the.finest type, who combined with great learning “a vivid 
interest in the affairs of mankind and in everything that 
concerned the boys who came under his charge.” 








Bank Rate, 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. May 28th. 
Consols (2) were on Friday 84}—on Friday week 84}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
— 


THE CASABLANCA INCIDENT. 


HE latest news encourages the belief that the 
Casablanca incident, which as we write is causing 
no small amount of anxiety in the diplomatic world, 
will be satisfactorily settled. In ordinary circum- 
stances, and if we were writing of any other Power 
than Germany, we should say that there could be 
no possible question of the incident going further 
than a temporary interchange of asperities. The 
international atmosphere is, however, at this moment 
so electric owing first to the action of Austria- 
Hungary, and then to the publication of the German 
Emperor's interview, that it is difficult to feel quite 
certain that diplomacy will be able to play its part of 
smoothing over local squabbles such as that on which 
the Casablanca incident rests. Thus, though in other 
circumstances it would be incredible that war, or even the 
serious threat of war, could arise out of the present 
conditions, we are bound to feel very considerable anxiety 
until the incident is finally closed. 


Our chief ground for this anxiety is the fact that 
the action which Germany is now taking—that is, 
the attempt to bully, and so to humiliate, France— 
must be described as something of a diplomatic habit. 
If we look back over the history of the past ten or 
fifteen years, we shall note that, not once only, but 
many times, when Germany has found herself in a tight 
place diplomatically, or, again, has for some reason or 
other desired to distract the attention either of her 
own people or of the rest of the world, or of both, 
her plan has been to bully the French and to show 
her teeth and growl defiance across the Western frontier. 
The old instructions, “ No case; abuse plaintiff's attorney,” 
have been parodied in the German Foreign Office: “ When 
things look disagreeable and unpleasant for us anywhere, 
make it hot for France.” The capital example of this 
policy was seen when the German Government realised 
that not only had we composed our various grounds of 
quarrel with France, and made an Agreement thoroughly 
satisfactory to both States, but, further, that there was 
“danger of a compromise breaking out” between us and 
Russia. Germany at first took the news of the Entente 
with France philosophically enough, partly because she 
did not believe in its endurance, but still more because she 
was not in a position to be anything but philosophic. 
When, however, the success of the Japanese armies 
and the internal troubles in Russia for the moment 
rendered it impossible for Russia to play a strong part 
in European diplomacy, the German Foreign Office 
suddenly woke up to the fact that they had been deeply 
injured by not being officially informed of the under- 
standing between France and Britain, though in reality 
the whole of the negotiations were well known to them. 
In this mixed mood of wounded pride and injured 
innocence they at once turned to the device of “ making it 
hot” for France. France was told, almost in so many 
words, that to come to an understanding with Britain 
must be deemed to be per se an act of hostility towards 
Germany, and a German emissary (Prince Donnersmark) 
was sent to Paris to explain to the governing men in 
France, and to the French people generally, that the 
German Emperor's patience was nearly exhausted, 
and that France must remember that an understanding 
with Britain would not, and could not, protect her 


from invasion. Germany might be unable to hurt 
Britain, and might even suffer in her trade and 
colonial possessions, but that would not matter. 
France, prostrate before the military strength of 


Germany, would be made to pay the bill, and more 
than the bill, for any German losses. Though her military 
preparations were at that time anything but complete, 
France met this bullying with great dignity and great 
firmness, and all friends of European peace must feel 
devoutly thankful to her for the courage with which she 
kept her indignation within bounds, and refused absolutely 
to lose her self-control or to show her resentment at 
German menaces. What bas been happening over the 


Casablanca incident appears to be very much on the same 


lines. 


The German Goverument are very greatly annoyed 


ra 
at the remarkable solidarity of the Agreement between 
Russia, France, and Britain. Here is one reason for 
having resort to the policy of “making things hot” fo, 
France. Added to this, however, there is the extraordj 
narily complicated and disagreeable situation, internal and 
external, voluntarily created by the publication of the 
German Emperor’s interview. ‘The German Government 
are, in a word, exceedingly sore at the turn affairs hava 
taken, and very anxious to distract attention, both at 
home and abroad, from their loss of diplomatic prestige 
Accordingly they have revived the Casablanca incident. 
which a few weeks ago seemed destined to take the usual 
course of such incidents. All the weapons usually employed 
in diplomatic bullying have been used by Germany during 
the past week. F 

It may perhaps be asked why we should feel a special 
anxiety on the present occasion, and why we do not 
expect that things will go as they have gone before 
and end in a moral victory for France. Our reason jg 
that there are signs of the French temper giving way, and 
of a tendency both amongst French statesmen and the 
French public to say that Germany is going too far, and 
that there must be a limit to their being constantly harried 
by their Eastern neighbour. We may regret this tendency 
to lose patience on the part of France; but we can hardly 
be surprised at it, and we must remember in addition that 
France is inclined to be less patient by reason of two 
circumstances. The first is her sense that there never was 
a time when not only the understandings between Russia 
and France and Britain and France, but also that 
between Russia and Britain, were stronger or more clear, 
France feels that, provided she does nothing provocative 
or rash, she may take it for grauted that her friends 
of the Triple Entente will stand by her, and that her 
neighbour Italy (and, we may add, Spain) may in the 
special circumstances be relied upon to give no sort of 
encouragement to Germany. Austria, unfortunately, is 
not at the moment in a position to do much for the peace 
of Europe, or to protect the rights of individual States; 
but Austria, it may be said with certainty, is the only 
Power likely to support Germany. But in the event of 
war, Austria would have her hands more than fall owing 
to the Slavonic question. She would have to choose, 
and choose at a most unfavourable juncture, whether she 
was going to become a Slavonic State, or merely to revolve 
as a satellite of Germany. Her Slavonic populations 
would probably demand at the very least neutrality; and 
if that were refused them, Austria might find plentiful 
occupation for her armies in keeping down her anti- 
Teutonic populations, and preventing internal dissensions 
from breaking into flame. 

There is another reason which may incline France to 
swallow less easily than on former occasions a dose of German 
bullying. A belief has grown up in France in the last three 
or four years, rightly or wrongly, that her armies would now 
be able to give a very good account of themselves in the 
case of conflict with even so terrible and well organised a 
machine as the German nation in arms. Undoubtedly 
French Generals who a few years ago would have met the 
foe, if with courage and patriotism, yet with a certain 
sense of hopelessness, would now enter upon a struggle 
with the confidence of victory. That is, looking at the 
matter in the abstract, a circumstance which can hardly 
be said to make for peace. Nor is the growth of this 
self-confidence from the military point of view without 
support in other quarters. The November number of 
the United Service Magazine contains 4 striking comparison 
—noticed by us in greater detail in our review of the 
magazines—between the French and German Armies as 
seen at manceuvres last autumn. The writer is a Mr. 
Howard Hensman. From this comparison he draws the 
following conclusions :— 

“To compare the French and German armies, detail by detail, 
compels one to the belief, that though the latter nation possesses 
a huge army and the most wonderful organisation human brains 
have yet been able to devise, yet the French Army is the one 
that would command one’s faith in the event of a war between 
the two. The German Army is too mechanical, too stiff, and too 
automatic in its every movement to encourage confidence. What 
may be termed ‘the human element’ is wanting, and it is to be 
doubted if all the drilling and all the discipline and absolute 
precision of movement in the world will make up for this great 
loss. The French Army, on the other hand, is essentially a 





flexible, intelligent human machine, obeying orders as a matter 
of course, but each unit of it, down to the individual almost, 
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i 
capable of independent thought and action if and when the 
occasion demands.” 
No doubt other military critics have been far less 
optimistic about the French Army. In spite of this, 
however, and without adopting all Mr. Hensman’s con- 
clusions, we are inclined to believe that the weight of 
evidence is on his side, not only when he praises the French, 
but when he points out certain very grave defects in the 
German Army. He admits the magnificent accuracy and 
splendid construction of the German machine, but notes 
that it has the defects of its qualities in a very marked 
degree. Indeed, his description of it suggests Matthew 
Arnold’s famous lines on the later Roman Empire :— 

“ Stout was its arm, each thew and bone 

Seemed puissant and alive— 
But ah! its heart, its heart was stone, 


” 


And so it could not thrive! 


We cannot leave the subject of the Casablanca incident 
without pointing out that within the last few months we 
have twice had striking examples of how unsafe it would 
be for any nation to rely either upon the sanctity of 
Treaties, or upon general assurances that arbitration for all 
smaller incidents will now supersede resort to war or 
threats of war,—that the Hague Conference precludes for 
the future the risk of war on matters of punctilio. 
We have seen in the course of the present autumn 
a Great Power treat the most solemn and fundamental 
of international instruments with absolute contempt. 
She has acted as if Treaties were no more binding 
on the nations that sign them than the by-laws of a 
warket town. Again, we now see Germany acting in a 
mauner wholly contrary to the spirit of the Hague 
Convention. France has all along shown herself per- 
fectly willing to submit the quarrel] to the arbitration 
of the Hague Tribunal, and to submit it on the widest 
basis. Germany not only refuses submission to the 
Tribunal unless the reference is restricted, but in a manner 
both menacing and provocative insists that a preliminary 
apology shall be made to the German Consul at Casablanca 
by the French Government,—an apology in regard to 
which Germany adds the strange proposal that in exchange 
she will censure her Consul! Wedo not desire to say a 
single word as to the merits of the Casablanca dispute, 
but we must point out that submissions to arbitration must 
become an absolute farce if the preliminary negotiations 
are conducted in this spirit. The French soldiers in 
Morocco may have been completely in the wrong. Upon 
that we prefer to say nothing, as we yet hope that the 
matter may very soon be sub judice. We can hardly 
doubt, however, that France is right in insisting that the 
arbitration should be complete and should apply to the 
whole dispute. That is the spirit in which the Hague 
Tribunal can be made useful. Handled as the Germans 
uppear to have handled it during the earlier part of the 
present week, it can become little more than a cause of 
increased friction and an instrument in the game of 
picking international quarrels. 

We have given above our reasons for anxiety as to 
the Casablanca incident. We may say, however, once 
more that, in spite of these misgivings, it seems to us 
absoiutely incredible that war—war which would involve 
the whole of Europe—can possibly come out of so 
trivial a dispute. ‘lhe conscience of Europe, we are afraid, 
does not count for very much, but surely it ought to be 
strong enough to prevent so terrible a catastrophe. We 
will say, in conclusion, what we have said elsewhere. 
Though no responsible person here would have desired to 
say or do anything which might even have seemed like 
urging France on in her resistance to Germany, there 
was plenty of evidence that the British people were fully 
prepared to hold loyally to their understanding with 
Frauce should they have been called on to do so. 





THE AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION. 
\ R. TAFT’S victory at the end of four months’ 
Pi furious campaigning is a much more decisive one 
than the Republicans expected or the Democrats feared. 
It is a strong national affirmation of the Roosevelt policies. 
In that sense it is a triumph for Mr. Roosevelt personally ; 
but it is also, we think, a triumph in another sense for the 
American people themselves. ‘hey have proved that they 








have grasped an intelligible policy for conducting the ex- 
ternal relations of the country, and for replacing corruption 
by integrity at home; they may be mercurial, as is so 
often said, but they have plainly an underlying steadi- 
ness and persistence. Sensation, recrimination, and the 
audacity of prophecy have in turn obscured the issue, or 
made the result of the conflict between Mr. Taft and Mr. 
Bryan seem to tremble in the balance; but now that the 
struggle is over, and the smoke has cleared way, We see 
that the American people stand very much where they 
did. What they appeared to want during Mr. Roosevelt's 
term of office they declare now that they still want. Mr. 
Roosevelt was the general who led them to the position 
which they hold, and, we believe, intend to go on holding, 
and he deserves the respect of the whole world. He 
has the satisfaction of kuowing that he will be succeeded 
by an officer who has served well and faithfully on his staff, 
a man of honour and decent ideals, but one endowed 
with the sense and moderation of the practical mind. 
From every point of view the prospect is encouraging. Mr. 
Bryan as President, we are sure, would have been an un- 
settling element in American life. He is eloquent and 
ingenious, but we disbelieve in his profundity and distrust 
his dexterity. Even the Democrats were far from being 
blinded by his rhetorical gifts—some Democrats were his 
uncompromising opponents—and now there is little doubt 
that his career as a political force is ended. ‘Three defeats 
in Presidential Elections, indeed, mean annihilation. The 
Democrats must nominate a new candidate if they would 
not again be “beaten to a frazzle,” as Mr. Roosevelt 
says. 

Up to the last moment Mr. Bryan professed to believe in 
that characteristic phenomenon of American voting, a land- 
slide. But the earth remained firm. Such land as did 
detach itself from the scenery undoubtedly slid the wrong 
way, from Mr. Bryan’s point of view. Mr. Taft carried 
all the doubtful States except Nebraska. Even New York, 
which seemed to have given itself over a few days ago to a 
corybantic frenzy of Bryanism, declared for Mr. Taft. 
Nevada, which was never spoken of except as Democratic, 
slid over to him, Altogether, Mr. Taft’s majority is a 
good round million in the country, and he has nearly as 
large a majority as Mr. Roosevelt had four years ago in 
the Electoral College. Our readers of course understand 
that the American people do not elect the President 
directly, but choose electors, who in their turn record the 
name of their nominee. What the choice of the electors will 
be is perfectly well known, for they are returned expressly 
to make a certain choice. The formal election of Mr. Taft 
will not take place till February, but there is no doubt 
whatever that the result will correspond in every respect 
to the elections which are just over. Originally the 
theory was that the members of the Electoral College 
should be simply men of experience and independent 
judgment fit to choose a good President for the people. 
But in practice the plan amounts to this, that no one 
would be returned as an elector who did not say whom he 
intended to choose as President. Every elector is bound 
by a pledge. 

Mr. Bryan came nearest success when with a silver 
tongue he was advocating the nostrum of free silver. 
It is of the essence of nostrums to be attractive, and 
Mr. Bryan seemed at one time likely to make Americans 
believe that their national health depended on accepting 
his particular nostrum. The weakness of his programme 
in the recent election was that it simply plagiarised the 
Roosevelt policies, and of course it said nothing about 
silver. Both sides profess themselves now against the 
corruption of the Trusts, and the American citizen has to 
decide, not whose policy is right, but who is more likely to 
see that it is put into effect. It was said over and over again 
during the campaign that the working men were outraged 
by Mr. Roosevelt’s stout personal denunciation of some of 
their leaders, and would certainly vote for Mr. Bryan. 
The President of the Labour Federation actually prophesied 
that eighty per cent. of the votes of the Federation would 
be cast for Mr. Bryan. It is difficult to trace any such 
massive movement of Labour in the event. Mr. Roosevelt 
declared, what we are sure is true, that Mr. Taft would 
be the truer friend of Labour, and apparently the 
working men, who do not owe a very close allegiance 
to their organisations, believed him. It may be said 
that the very active intervention of Mr. Roosevelt in 
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the campaign was undesirable, and there is a great deal 
in the theory which disapproves of the interference 
in free elections of persons occupying privileged posi- 
tions. A wrong kind of influence may be brought thus 
into play, and this danger, of course, explains the 
British law which denies a Peer of the realm the right 
to take part in a Parliamentary election. An indulgent 
view is generally formed, as a matter of fact, of a Peer’s 
intervention, as Mr. James Lowther used to be reminded 
annually to his chagrin; and we suspect that a like 
indulgence will generally be granted to Mr. Roosevelt. 
His intervention has been characteristically impulsive, 
and we think we might safely defy any one to suy that 
it has not been sincere or honourable in motive. Really 
Mr. Roosevelt is so ardently anxious that the public life 
of the United States should match the respectability 
of private life, and he believes so deeply that Mr. 
Taft, as a man and a politician, would be more likely 
than Mr. Bryan to help the process of assimilation, 
that he has not been able to restrain himself from 
declaring his heart whenever there was an opportunity. 
There was one notorious episode when he burst out to 
repudiate the disingenuous argument that because Mr. 
Rockefeller had publicly declared that he would vote 
Republican, therefore Mr. Rockefeller had very good 
reason to know that Mr. Taft had no thought of placing 
himself at the head of a serious movement against the 
Trusts. 

The Trusts, indeed, are in all men’s minds. What 
will be done to reduce the corruptive license of powerful 
capitalistic machinery ? Will anything be done? Or can 
anything be done? We have seen great corporations 
purchasing themselves grossly illegal advantages over 
their competitors, and, when they are brought before the 
law, using their wealth again to play off Federal laws 
against State laws, till all possibility of penalty is lost in 
a labyrinth of technicalities and a succession of delays. 
We have seen Mr. Hearst reading letter after letter in 
public to prove that well-known politicians were in the 
pay of the Standard Oil Company, the most powerful of 
all the Trusts. We do not underrate the difficulties of 
drawing the fangs of these dragons. The American 
Constitution is itself the greatest of all obstacles 
in the way. It is so conservative and so cumbrous,— 
so ill adapted to tackle problems quite unlike anything 
that was foreseen when the Constitution was established. 
Then the Senate is a higher barrier, when it chooses to 
block any path, than any Upper House in the world. In 
many cases a two-thirds majority is needed, and a little 
stubbornness or intrigue makes that quite impossible to 
obtain. Our best hope is that, as there is already a normal 
two-thirds Republican majority in the Senate, Mr. Taft 
may be able to inspire it to good and willing service. 
We should have had little hope if Mr. Bryan had been 
elected, because he would indubitably have been looked 
upon as the enemy of commercial stability. In dealing 
with the Trusts it is absolutely necessary that commercial 
confidence should not be destroyed. Commerce is sensitive 
and timid. It is easily paralysed, or else it flees the 
country. It will be a problem in tact for the Republican 
Party, with Mr. Taft at its head, tocombine an unremitting 
onslaught on corruption with the power to reassure the 
innocent. Revolutionary methods and ideas would be 
useless, and worse than useless. Trusts are themselves a 
kind of Socialism, and dog does not eat dog. The Whig 
spirit of Mr. Taft has as good a chance as any influence we 
can conceive to carry on the Rooseveltian crusade of public 
honesty, while avoiding the incidental dangers which would 
end in reverses. ‘The elections cleariy show that it is 
the wish of Americans seriously to give this mandate to 
Mr. Taft, and every Englishman will heartily wish him 
“ God-speed.” 





THE NEW FINANCE. 


OW are the Government going to meet their financial 
obligations ? That is a question upon which hitherto 

the country has been kept in ignorance. A corner of the 
veil was, however, lifted for a moment by a member of 
the Government, Mr. Masterman, in a speech reported 
in last Saturday’s papers,—a speech which, curiously 
enough, bas received very little attention. Speaking 
about old-age pensions, he stated that next year Mr. Lloyd 











George would advance proposals for a permanent method: 
whereby the six or eight millions required would be 
obtained. [Note that the old optimistic estimate of 
six millions has now become six or eight; before March 25th 
next we do not doubt that it will have become eight or ten 
Mr. Masterman went on to say that he did not think the 
money would be obtained from the taxation of the working 
people, and then in a burst of frankness declared. 
“Immediately they proceeded to raise the money they 
would be described as a set of thieves and plunderers, ang 
he appealed to the people to support the Government,” 
A man of Mr. Masterman’s ability and position dogg 
not make a speech of this kind without warrant, and 
unless he knows the intentions of the member of the 
Government chiefly concerned. We may feel sure, there. 
fore, that we are not exaggerating when we say that in 
this speech is to be found the first warning of what we are 
to expect from Mr. Lloyd George’s financial proposals, 
We knew before that with an increasing expenditure and 
a falling revenue he will be obliged to raise, if he pays his 
way, something like fifteen millions of new taxation, with 
a prospect of this amount being considerably increased in 
the following year. We now know the lines on which 
Mr. Lloyd George will seek to obtain the money. They 
will be what he would probably describe as those of true 
democratic finance. In other words, it will be the capitalist 
“*hen-roost ” which will be robbed. When, however, so vast 
a sum has to be obtained, it is far easier to make speeches 
about taxing capital and incurring the accusation of being 
thieves and plunderers than to get the money into the 
Treasury. The trouble about taxing the rich is that there 
are not enough of them, and that in order to raise really 
large sums it is generally found necessary in practice to 
touch the bulk of the population. The only alternative is to 
place burdens upon the capitalist so large that they will 
raise the kind of accusation which Mr. Masterman met 
by anticipation. Mr. Lloyd George might, if he cares to 
violate not only justice but common-sense, possibly get a 
million, or a couple of millions, out of the taxation of land 
values, but the latter sum, we should imagine, is the limit. 
What he will have to rely upon, then—granted he is not 
going to tax the working people—will be some drastic 
method of graduated taxation. This can hardly mean 
anything else but a very big increase of the tax on 
incomes over, say, £3,000 or £4,000 a year, and a 
correspording increment of the Death-duties on the 
larger estates. 

It remains to be seen whether Mr. Lloyd George will be 
able to carry the majority of his colleagues, or what has 
been called “the serious part of the Cabinet,” with him 
in such a proposal. No doubt he will have the support of 
his friend and ally Mr. Winston Churchill ; but something 
more than that will, we expect, be wanted to force a far- 
reaching scheme of democratic finance upon the present 
Ministry. There are still a good many Liberals, both in 
the Cabinet and outside, who realise that a direct attack 
on capital might do incalculable injury to the country, and 
postpone that improvement of trade which all reasonable 
men know can be the only real solution of the problems of 
poverty and unemployment. But perhaps it will be said 
that Mr. Lloyd George will be by no means sorry should 
he fail to convince his colleagues of the wisdom of his 
financial proposals. He finds himself at present in a very 
precarious situation, and one out of which it will be 
exceedingly difficult for him to emerge with that advance 
in personal credit and popularity which a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer desires as the reward of his first Budget. 
It isa much more popular thing to propose a system of 
democratic finance than to put it into practice, because in 
practice people are far too apt to find that what is called 
taxing the capitalist ends in taxing the labourer, and that 
the rich man, though he may groan over his burden and 
declare he is being robbed, finds in the end many methods of 
shifting that burden on to the shouldersof others. Mr. Lloyd 
George may not be a very astute or experienced financier, 
but be is undoubtedly a very astute and experienced 
politician. Wecan quite well understand, therefore, that 
he would consider it good politics to let it be known that 
he had proposed a thoroughgoing system of democratic 
finance, and then to resign because he could not obtain the 
assent of his colleagues thereto. Suppose he were to do 
this, and to be followed by Mr. Winston Churchill, these 
two gentlemen could calculate on becoming the berves of 
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theextremists. If the Government were not broken up, 
but resolved to make the best of a bad job, and to intro- 
more moderate proposals for raising the money, they 
could not expect to escape very considerable unpopularity. 
Unpopularity and the raising of large sums of money by 
jon are bound to go together, and many people who 
felt the effect of the Government scheme in this direction 
or another, or who were indignant because this or that 
manifestation of riches had not been properly dealt with, 
as they would say, would be found declaring that things 
would have been very different if the able and compre- 
hensive scheme of Mr. Lloyd George had been adopted. 
In fact, Mr. Lloyd George would, by the procedure we have 
sketched, obtain the glory of a thoroughgoing financial 
revolution without incurring any of its odium. He would, 
in other words, be able to pose as the true friend and 
joader of the democracy. 

The only obstacle to such a scheme of procedure is 
the natural unwillingness of his colleagues to be left 
to explain to the country that, since the voters insisted 
upon having great schemes of social reform, they must 

y the bill, and that you cannot order and eat an 
expensive dinner without meeting the reckoning. They 
might, therefore, in the case supposed, be expected to tell 
Mr. Lloyd George that he could not be allowed to slip his 
neck out of the collar so easily, and that he could not 
resign without taking the responsibility of breaking up 
the party and the Government. No one Minister can be 

rmitted to save himself by flight. If one goes, all must 
go. This would be proclaimed as the Order of the Day. 
In other words, any threat of resignation would lead to 
dissolution. A Government with so large a nominal 
majority could not resign, but would have to find one of 
those opportunities which can always be found by a 
Cabinet in a tight place for taking the sense of the 
constituencies. 

We do not, of course, desire to claim any inspiration for 
our prophecy, nor to suggest that things will in fact go as 
we have described. Indeed, prophecies such as that we 
have ventured upon are the exact opposites of those 
prophecies which, Bacon tells us, tend to fulfil themselves. 
Our prophecy—and that is the chief reason why we make 
it—is one of those which, if given to the world, are 
exceedingly likely to prevent their own fulfilment. 





THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 
HE difficulty that always arises in interpreting by- 
elections is perhaps greatest with regard to the 
interpretation of municipal elections, for in the latter type 
of contest local and personal considerations almost of 
necessity play a very large, and often a predominant, part. 
When, however, every allowance has been made for such 
considerations, it is impossible to ignore the general fact 
that at the recent municipal elections the Socialists have 
experienced a setback which amounts to a rout, and that 
the Unionists have gained victories at the expense both 
of Liberal and of Socialist candidates. Accepting the 
figures given in the Times, the general result is that in 
England and Wales the Unionists have gained a hundred 
and thirty-one seats, as compared with thirty-three gained 
by the Liberals, twenty gained by Socialists and Labour 
candidates, and four gained by Independent candidates. 
This striking Unionist success follows on similar successes 
in the two previous years. Last year the Unionists had a 
total of a hundred and fifteen gains, as compared with 
twenty Liberal gains and twenty-six gains secured by 
the Labourites and Socialists. In 1906 there was also 
a striking, though smaller, predominance of Unionist 
victories, the figures being seventy-seven Unionist gains 
against twenty-eight Liberal, thirteen Labour or Socialist, 
and seven Independent. ‘Thus for three years in succession 
following upon the General Election of January, 1906, 
the Unionists have enormously advanced their position in 
the municipalities of the country. 


It is impossible to believe that this is a merely accidental 
circumstance. Some students of what is often called 
“political meteorology ” contend that it is the practice for 
all great municipalities to run counter in their political 
courses to that of the Imperial Parliament. London 
is quoted as an example. When the Unionists were in 
power the Loudon County Council was strongly Liberal; 








the advent of the Liberals to power at Westminster was 
followed by a Moderate victory at Spring Gardens. The 
record of some provincial towns seems on the surface to 
indicate a similar law; but this alleged law will not really 
bear investigation. Even in the case of London it does not 
hold good, for the Progressives retained their predominance 
at Spring Gardens from 1892 to 1895, when the Liberals 
were in power at Westminster. Nor is there, on @ priori 
grounds, any reason to believe that the British electorate 
is so childish as merely out of wantonness to elect 
Liberals to the Imperial Parliament and Unionists to the 
local Councils. However poor a political meteorologist’s 
opinion may be of the collective intelligence of his 
fellow-citizens, he must at least give them credit for 
having some kind of reason to determine their votes. The 
suggestion that they act wantonly can only come from 
politicians who are anxious deliberately to shut their eyes 
to unpleasant facts. 

In this case the fact which some ardent Liberals 
still profess not to see is the rout of Socialism. It 
was plainly marked in November, 1906; it was 
emphasised in the London County Council elections 
of March, 1907. A similar lesson was taught in the 
municipal contests of November, 1907, and now again 
we have the lesson repeated with even greater emphasis, 
During these years the Socialists have been unceasing in 
their propaganda. They have established clubs and 
associations in almost every important urban centre; they 
have multiplied their newspapers and their polemical 
literature ; and they never tire of advocating their cause 
by tongue and ‘pen. Up to a certain point their gospel 
attracts the support not only of those who suffer from a 
lack of this world’s goods, but also of those who rightly 
sympathise with the suffering of others. Socialism has 
made headway probably almost more from the sympathetic 
support given to it by philanthropic people than from 
the appeal which it makes to the selfish passions of 
the “ Have-nots.” That it will continue to advance 
from both these causes we have little doubt, and 
it is just for that reason that we welcome so heartily 


the lesson taught by the municipal elections. That 
lesson, in brief, is that the mass of the electors 
have begun to realise the approaching danger of 


Socialism. As long as Socialism was merely a polite 
amusement for a few dilettante Fabians, nobody troubled 
about it. Now that it has become an active propagandist 
movement it must be taken seriously, and must be fought 
hard. Where the ultimate victory will rest there can be 
no question. These recent elections sufliciently indicate 
that the British elector will not tolerate Socialism when he 
sees clearly what it means. 

But something more than a periodic revolt is needed 
if the mischief of Socialism is to be stopped. For 
Socialism advances not merely through the work done by 
its professed adherents, but also through the timid or 
unreasoning acquiescence of those who are at heart opposed 
to the whole Socialist scheme of society. In concise 
language, the Socialist ideal is the universal dependence of 
the individual upon the State. The State is to organise 
all industries, the State is to provide food and clothing for 
all its citizens, and to watch over them from the cradle to 
the grave. To most Liberals, as to most Conservatives, 
this ideal is absolutely abhorrent; yet we find in the 
present Parliament Conservatives as a party combining 
with the Liberals as a party, first to pass a Bill which 
makes the State responsible for the feeding of school- 
children, then to pass another Bill which makes the State 
responsible for the maintenance of old men and women, and 
finally to take a long step towards the recognition of the 
responsibility of the State to provide work for people who 
have not found work for themselves. If these three points 
are all conceded, there is nothing more left for the Socialist 
to demand except the logical application of the principles 
conceded. That, of course, 1s just where the British 
elector will draw the line. The Englishman, unlike the 
Frenchman, never sees very clearly where a principle is 
going to lead him, and is never very much distressed if, 
having adopted a principle, he finds it necessary to draw 
back because it is leading him astray. His instinct is to 
do the thing which at the moment seems to him most 
urgent without thinking very much about the ulterior con- 
sequences of what he does. The result is that he constantly 
makes expensive mistakes, and has to retrace his steps. But 
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he is such a confirmed optimist, and he is so confident of his 
own strength, that he never stops to cry over spilt milk. 
He is content to go on “ muddling through,” and probably 
never even knows whether he is turning back on his 
previous course or still going forward. 


All this is very hopeful; but the question arises 
whether in such a serious matter as Socialism it is safe to 
trust to the unorganised good sense of the English 
people. There comes a time when the cost of “ muddling 
through ” becomes so heavy as to involve a real national 
disaster. Socialism appeals to some of the worst 
passions of mankind, and unless its advance is checked 
in time, it may acquire such a hold upon the poorer 
elements in the population as to make a _ bloody 
struggle inevitable. Even now there is some reason to 
fear that the ill-success of the Socialists at the municipal 
elections is partly due to the fact that within the Socialist 
Party itself there is an advanced wing which despises all 
Constitutional methods, and is concentrating its strength 
upon revolution. The members of this section have 
abstained from the poll because they look forward to the 
pikestaff. When it comes to pikestaffs they will, of 
course, be beaten; but men who love their country do not 
wish to see it deluged in blood. They do not wish to 
defeat Socialism with grape-shot, but with argument. 
That is now the most pressing work for all patriotic 
Englishmen to undertake. In the long run Socialism is 
wrong, because it ignores the fundamental facts of 
human nature. Under the Socialistic ideal men would be 
fed like horses, and, as a necessary consequence, whipped 
like horses, and like horses deprived of the q@pportunity 
of reproducing their kind except under strict regulations. 
Directly these possibilities came really near, the whole 
community would revolt against them. But there is no 
reason why they should come near if thoughtful men will 
seriously undertake the duty of pointing out the dangers 
lying ahead. 





THE STATE AND THE ROADS. 


THE motor, if it has done nothing else, has performed 

one public service; it has caused people to thiuk 
about the future of our highways. For the long period 
between the departure of the stage-coach and the advent 
of the bicycle no one had a thought to spare for the 
subject. Perfunctory local authorities looked after repairs ; 
but the goodness or badness of roads was not a matter 
which concerned any large number of people. The squire 
might complain that the road was bad going for his 
carriage-horses, and the farmer might grumble when his 
waggons stuck in the mud, but these murmurs were not 
loud enough to be heard by Parliament. The bicycle gave 
the ordinary man an interest in the question, and now the 
motor has raised it to a high controversial pitch. For 
one thing, the motoring section of the public are urgent 
for the making of better roads; and for another, those 
who find their comfort affected by motors have taken 
to theorising on the proper use of highways. The 
question cannot be allowed to rest. Our roads, from 
being unfrequented country lanes, have become again, 
after a lapse of three-quarters of a century, great arteries 
of traffic. The invention of the motor has inaugurated a 
new type of transport, which will certainly not decline in 
importance. Obviously there can be no restoration of the 
old status. ‘The only question is how this new development 
can be wisely ordered in the interests of all classes of the 
nation. 

We have much sympathy with the man who complains 
that the amenities 6f country life have gone, that children 
cannot play safely on the high-roads, and that a roadside 
dwelling is now no better thana dustbin. We sympathise, 
but we cannot see how their grievances can be allowed 
seriously to influence the solution of the problem. These 
amenities have grown up simply because the highways had 
lapsed from their proper function. They have been so 
long little better than unfrequented lanes that some people 
have come to regard this as their natural condition. But, 
in truth, nothing could be more unnatural. A road is a 
place for traffic, and neither a playground nor a footpath 
for the saunterer. In the stage-coach days this was a 
truism. In Mrs. Turner’s “ Cautionary Rhymes ” we find 
children warned to avoid “the places where the carriages 
run” as a deadly peril. One of the awful examples is, 








indeed, that of a girl killed by being runover. Mrs. Turner 
would have been greatly disturbed to hear the high-roads 
talked about as playgrounds. When the ‘Rapids’ and 
‘Swifts’ were passing at twenty miles an hour, together 
with a host of chaises and waggons, the great highways 
were probably even busier than they are to-day, a great 
deal dustier, and at least as dangerous to foot-passengers 
for you can stop a motor in a short space, but you 
cannot so easily pull up four fresh horses. Readers of 
De Quincey will remember his “ Vision of Sudden Death,” 
which shows what dangers lay in the old traffic. We 
are not at present discussing the use or abuse of motors, 
Assuming the speed-limit to be perfect, and every sang 
precaution taken, the highways can never again be what 
they were ten years ago. They have now been restored to 
their proper function as arteries of communication and 
traffic. The main question for us to consider is how they 
can be made the most of for this purpose. After all, it 
is a very vital matter. It concerns the future of country 
districts and country towns, of the farmer, the labourer, 
the trader, and the small manufacturer. The restoration of 
rural prosperity is closely connected with the improvement 
of these means of communication. 


Mr. Snowden, one of the few Socialists who can some. 
times look at facts rather than abstractions, said some 
sensible things on this question the other day at Leeds, 
He urged the improvement and extension of the highways 
as one of the first duties of the State. Ten, even twenty, 
millions would not be too much to spend on a good 
high-road system. “They, as Socialists, were always 
saying, ‘Back to the land’; but what was the good of 
getting people back to the land unless they were given 
some means of getting their produce from the land 
to the market?” This is a wise saying with a wide 
application. The motor has changed the whole con. 
ditions of transport, and has made intensive culture 
and small holdings much more feasible projects than they 
used to be. Those who advocate these ends might do 
well to turn their attention now and then to one of the 
chief means. Unfortunately there is no doubt about the 
badness of our roads. Of highways in the Continental 
sense we scarcely possess any. English roads are apt 
to be like English law,—fortuitous creations of time, 
They are generally badly engineered; often they are not 
engineered at all. As a rule they are far too narrow, far 
too hilly, aud far too winding. They are not arteries of 
traffic, but lanes connecting different towns and villages.— 
Sir Walter Gilbey has shown that they are in many cases 
nothing but old watercourses. The Anglo-Saxon walked 
up a watercourse as the best way of getting to the top of 
the hifl, and this primitive track has never been altered, 
though gradually widened and improved.—If we are to 
make the best possible use of our national assets, this 
must all be changed. Our roads must be such as will 
permit of a large quantity of fast traffic at the same time. 
How is this reform to be accomplished? Mr. Snowden 
would have the nation take over the whole business of the 
roads and spend immediately an immense sum of money 
on their improvement. With the same end in view, we 
should suggest a different process. We would lay down, 
in the first place, the doctrine that the State must directly 
own and maintain all the high-roads. This seems to usa 
platitude. Roads are in any case publicly owned, so there is 
no question of nationalising a private enterprise. The ques- 
tion is merely what is the best form of public ownership ; 
and, considering that high-roads are no more local than a 
railway, it is surely obvious that they should be owned 
and managed by the nation rather than by the localities. 
In the second place, we would define a high-road as a road 
of such-and-such a breadth. Any road which fulfilled this 
definition should at once be taken over directly by the State, 
provided that it extended for a reasonable distance—say 
twenty miles—for we have no desire to saddle the State 
with odd half-miles. Now the merit of this provision 
would be that it would induce the local authorities to 
broaden and improve certain roads within their jurisdiction 
in order that the State might assume the management of 
them, and relieve the rates of the burden. Moreover, the 
broadening so as to constitute a high-road could often be 
done far more inexpensively by the localities than by the 
State. A great landowner is probably the largest rate- 
payer in the district; and if the locality requires land 





from him in order to free itself, and therefore in a sense him, 
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from a costly obligation, he has a clear motive for making 
the transaction an easy one. Hence the price to local 
guthorities is likely as a general rule to be very much 
cheaper than the price to the State. 

One other point and we have done. As our readers are 
aware, We consider that the Government policy of providing 
work for the unemployed by pushing on certain public 
enterprises is not only a short-sighted living on capital, 
put will actually tend, when worked as the Government 
propose to work it, to displace fit workmen in favour of 
the unfit. These objections do not apply so strongly to 
road-making. Of course, it is no ultimate solution ; but 
we do not think that as a refuge for the unemployed it 
would do the mischief to our general industrial system 
which the Government policy as to other public works must 
do. For one thing, it is wholly unskilled labour, and there 
can be no displacement of skilled men owing to the 
premium set by the Government upon the unfit. Again, 
the task of renovating our high-road system is so large, 
and must be spread over so many years, that the evil from 
the temporary character of the labour would be minimised. 
We do not, however, suggest its possible value as a pallia- 
tive for unemployment as in any sense the reason for 
undertaking the task. The reason is broad-based upon 
the present need and the future advantage of the State. 
But the value of the work being admitted, the fact that 
it may have a certain bearing upon a portion of the 
unemployment problem is an additional inducement to set 
about it. 








A WRITER OF THE PAST. 


ARS. INCHBALD is a long-forgotten playwright and 
\ novelist who was famous at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Her best story has just been reprinted by the 
Oxford Press, and the public can now bave it in a convenient 
form for half-a-crown, with an introduction—to the lady— 
by Mr. G. L. Strachey (“A Simple Story,” by Mrs. Inchbald, 
Henry Frowde, 2s. 6d. net). 

The daughter of a farmer near Bury St. Edmunds, the 
budding authoress grew up with an overweening desire to see 
the world. She had an elder brother, an actor at Norwich, 
whose talk and whose friends gave shape to her romantic 
dreams. In her Memoirs we find that the manager of her 
brother’s company, one Griffith, attracted her still childish 
fancy. She wrote “out his name at length in her diary, with 
the inscription, ‘Each dear letter of thy name is harmony.’” 
A little later we find the following entries :— Jan. 22. Saw 
Mr. Griffith’s picture.” “Jan. 28. Stole it.” No sooner was 
she eighteen than “she stepped secretly into the Norwich 
coach” and ran away to London. In spite, however, of her 
romantic temperament, a strong vein of common-sense was 
even at that age conspicuous in ber nature. In ten days 
she had realised that theatrical engagements are not to 
be had for the asking, and that she herself was far 
too young and far too pretty—* tall,” we are told, “slender, 
straight, of the purest complexion, and most beatiful 
features; her hair of a golden auburn, her eyes full at once 
of spirit and sweetness "—to live alone. Accordingly she 
relinquished for the time being her dramatic ambitions, 
and quietly put herself under the protection of her married 
sister. Within a few months she married Mr. Inchbald, 
an actor, and joined his company. For seven years they 
toured the country together, leading a life which bears 
little resemblance to that of modern players. “ Mrs. Inch- 
bald and her companions would set out to walk from one 

Scotch town to another; they would think themselves lucky 
if they could climb on to a passing cart, to arrive at last, 
drenched with rain perhaps, at some wretched Lostelry. But 
this kind of barbarism did not stand in the way of an 
almost childish gaiety. In Yorkshire, we find the Inchbalds, 
the Siddonses, and Kemble retiring to the moors, in the 
intervals of business, to play blindman’s buff or puss in 
the corner.” 

It was not until her husband's death that Mrs. Inchbald, 
still a young and attractive woman, turned her thoughts to 
literature. She wrote some very poor plays which drew large 
audiences, and she edited the famous “British Theatre” which 
bears her name. Then, having made for herself a comfortable 
competence, she retired from the stage, and wrote “ A Simple 
Story.” The book was a great success, and went through 





edition after edition. The novelist “was ascertained to be 
one of the greatest ornaments to her sex.” “She was painted 
by Lawrence, she was eulogised by Miss Edgeworth, she was 
complimented by Madame de Staél herself.” 

Mrs. Inchbald never succeeded as an actress ; but in spite of 
this fact, as we read her book we feel that she was an actress 
by nature. Her plays are worthless, but her successful novel 
is essentially the work of a writer whose mental windows give 
upon the stuge. Now and then in her most ambitious scenes 
there are passages which read like stage directions, and in her 
lighter moments the “business” is the chief part of the 
comedy. The account of Lady Elmwood’s deathbed is a case 
in point. Lady Elmwood is shown us in the front of the 
stage with her daughter beside her bed, an aged priest and an 
elderly lady in tears completing the group. “ Lady Elmwood 
turns to her often and attempts an embrace, but her feeble 
arms forbid, and they fall motionless. The daughter perceiving 
these ineffectual efforts, has her whole face convulsed with 
grief; kisses her mother; holds her to her bosom; and hangs 
upon her neck,” &c., &c. On a very different occasion at a 
dinner-party the tension of the heroine's mind is suddenly 
relieved by a chance remark, and the effect of the relief is 
emphasised again by a kind of stage direction: “Poor Miss 
Milner, on this, ate something.” Mr. Strachey points out 
that the Look is singularly without atmosphere, and that Mrs, 
Inchbald takes no effort to paint the environment of her 
characters; “the action passes among ill-defined sitting- 
rooms.” We cannot help thinking that the reason is that 
the uuthoress yegarded all things outside the rdles of her 
characters in the light of stage properties merely. On the 
same analogy we would account for the fact that less than 
lalf-a-dozen persons have any definite part assigned to them 
at all, The minor characters are only alluded to, and are 
figures in the crowd. 

The heroine of the story, Miss Milner—the reader is 
never allowed to make free with her Christian name—is, in 
Mr. Strachey’s opinion, “an original and brilliant creation, 
compact of charm and life. She is a flirt, and a flirt not only 
adorable, but worthy of adoration.” For our own part, we 
think this is saying a little toomuch. Lively and pleasing 
she is; but unless inconsequence is a quality to be adored, wa 
cannot agree that she is adorable. It takes, however, the 
greatest skill to make an inconsequent character consistent at 
all, and Miss Milner’s conduct is always consistent with herself. 
She “had the quality,” says Mrs. Inchbald, “ peculiar to wits, 
of hazarding the thought that first occurs, which thought is 
generally truth.” It is bold indeed for a novelist to praise a 
heroine in such terms, but one must admit that in this case 
the writer's words are fairly well justified. The degree to 
which sensibility was accounted a charm is a perpetual puzzle 
to the readers of the early novelists. The slightest emotion 
seems to have gone to the beads—or rather to the legs—of all 
but the dullest young ladies. They found themselves “ unable 
to proceed,” they “sank upon the floor,” they were “sup- 
ported”’ to “settees” on the smallest agitation. Happiness 
bad an almost more prostrating effect than sorrow upon Miss 
Milner, and we hear that the “excruciating pleasure” which 
she derived from a letter containing good news “almost 
reduced her to the grave.” Her middle-aged friend, Miss 
Woodley, is almost equally emotional. “ There was a magnetic 
quality in tears, which always attracted hers.” In violent 
contrast to these highly strung ladies is Miss Fenton. “ Not to 
admire Miss Fenton was impossible—to find one fault with her 
person or sentiments was equally impossible—and yet to love 
her was unlikely. That serenity of mind which kept her 
features in a continual placid form, though enchanting at the 
first glance, upon a second or third fatigued the sight for 
want of variety; and to have seen her distorted with rage, 
convulsed with mirth, or deep in dejection, had been to her 
advantage.” This “torpor in Miss Fenton's nature” is 
portrayed in a few vitriolic sentences. Mrs. Inchbald cannot 
bear the feminine prig, though, like most women, she has a 
weakness for the male. 

The story only contains three men’s parts of any conse- 
quence, and each is played by a different sort of prig. 
In the character of Dorriforth, the hero, it is impossible to 
take the slightest interest, though he figures in some singular 
and amusing situations. When we first meet him he is a 
Roman Catholic priest living in London society, uncloistered 
and unbeneficed; indeed, “nicely discriminating between the 
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‘philosophical and the superstitious part of that character.” 
When he finds himself obliged to act as guardian to the beauti- 
ful Miss Milner, he is considerably disturbed by the thought 
of his duties. “Night after night his sleep” was “disturbed 
by fears for her when abroad; morning after morning it” 
was “broken by the clamour of her return.” He is very 
soon challenged to fight a duel on her behalf (surely an 
unlikely thing to happen to a priest), and though his religious 
principles are outraged by the thought, he decides with 
Erastian calmness to accept the challenge, reflecting that 
“ honour is the law of the polite part of the land.” However, 
this duel never takes place. Before many chapters are done the 
sudden death of a relative elevates him to the Peerage, and the 
Roman Catholic Church frees him immediately from his vow 
of celibacy. (Mrs. Inchbald was a Roman Catholic.) We soon 
find him fighting in good earnest and to some purpose. “ The 
Duke [his adversary] was called upon to answer for his 
conduct, and was left where they met, so defaced with scars 
as never again to endanger the honour of a husband.” 

Mrs. Inchbald’s Roman Catholicism was much like the 
Anglicanism of her day,—another form of Deism, only rather 
more ornate. Her study of a Jesuit priest, however, is evidently 
intended to correct the popular conception of Jesuits. Mr. 
Sandford (he is always addressed as “ Mr.,” not “ Father”) 
has all the learning usually ascribed to his order, but over and 
above his classical accomplishments he “knew the hearts of 
women,” and “saw Miss Milner’s heart at the first view of 
her person.” This knowledge would seem, however, to have 
been purely intuitive, as not only did he not put himself out 
to gain her confidence, but was systematically and comically 
rnde to her; indeed, rudeness, arising apparently not only 
from bluntness, but from intention, is throughout the book 
his most salient characteristic. “In the mortifications of 
slight he was expert,” we are told, and he always behaved 
in all circumstances exactly as seemed good to himself, 
without the least regard to the ordinary rules of polite- 
ness. Here he is dining in his patron’s house—during his 
patron's absence—with two other guests, a lady and a gentle- 
man. “Sandford took no notice of either, but had a book 
(which was his custom when he dined with persons whose 
conversation was not interesting to him) laid by the side of 
his plate, which he occasionally looked into, as the dishes 
were removing, or other opportunities served.” His method of 
argument was to talk his adversary down, and by continual 
repetition of his words, “in a very loud voice,” he would “ drown 
whatever Lord Elmwood or any other person might have 
wished either to have said or to have heard.” There is only 
one person in the book with whom he does not find fault, and 
that, we are told, “not because he loved her [though he did] 
but because she seldom did wrong.’ And Mrs. Inchbald 
actually likes him. 

The book has a curious fascination. We seem to have 
been watching rather than reading. It is not so very 
lifelike, yet it rivets our attention. ‘The best way to enjoy 
it is to follow the story first; then when the curtain rings 
down, and we desire to call for the author or talk over the 
incidents, to turn to the introduction. We shall then lay the 
book aside with the feeling that we have been transported into 
another age, have there made acquaintance with a charming 
lady—who is at once Mrs. Inchbald and Miss Milner—and 
listened to some brilliant criticism. 





A HUBBUB OF WORDS. 

( UR title is borrowed from a passage in which Wordsworth 

ridiculed Dr, Johnson’s too elaborate rendering of 
the words of the Bible about the ant; and it implies the 
defect of all writing in which simplicity bas been mistakenly 
sacrificed. The fatal sacrifice of simplicity in writing was 
the theme of some excellent remarks made by Lord Crewe 
last Saturday at a dinner of the Press Club. “The only 
fault I have to find with sensational descriptions in news- 
pupers,” he said, “is that they are really less exciting than 
simple descriptions.” He quoted as an illustration of his 
meaning a French manuscript in his possession, which 
gives a contemporary account of the trial and death by 
torture of Robert Francois Damiens in 1757. “Its sim- 
plicity,” he said, “is horrifying. But if such a trial were 
to take place to-day, we should no doubt have additions 
which would rather spoil the effect of the story, such as the 
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presence in Court of the sister-in-law of the prisoney whoes 
dress would be described in detail, not omitting the la 
picture-hat and the feather boa.” Some persons ne, 
member the sad play Matthew Arnold makes in “ Essays in 
Criticism” with the brief statement from a newspaper :— 
“A shocking child-murder has just bee rere 
2 gs . jus n committed at 
Nottingham. A girl named Wragg left the workhouse there 
on Saturday morning with her young illegitimate child, The 
child was soon afterwards found dead on Mapperly Hills 
having been strangled. Wragg is in custody.” The baldness 
of that last sentence, with the ugly name of Wragg tout 
court, affected Arnold’s mind with peculiar horror. An ugly 
episode, an ugly name, and an ugly brevity of statement,—aij 
these things seemed to match one another, and the name of 
Wragg stood before his eyes as the symbol of it all. “What 
a touch of grossness!” he exclaims. “What an original 
shortcoming in the more delicate spiritual perceptions js 
shown by the natural growth amongst us of such bideons 
names,—Higginbottom, Stiggins, Bugg. In Ionia and Attica 
they were luckier in this respect than ‘the best race in the 
world’; by the Ilissus there was no Wragg, poor thing!” 
If the reporter of Wragg’s crime had “ written it up,” had 
even given Wragg a Christian name, his few lines probably 
would not have horrified Arnold. We are not arguing, of 
course, in favour of a brutal curtness, which was one of the 
things Arnold was by implication condemning. But the 
paragraph at least shows that the merest statement of fact 
may create an impression which conscious elaboration would 
destroy. In greut affairs, when the facts are themselves 
tremendous, this is invariably so. Even the subtlest of 
literary effects, such as irony, may be inherent in a succession 
of events, simply stated, and explanation would destroy the 
flavour. The facts have only to be set down, and the irony 
glows forth. There is a great power of persuasion in sim. 
plicity, just because the writer does not seem to be fiercely 
interested in convincing his reader. 

Simplicity is the beginning of all style, and Lord Crewe 
was right, we think, to advise all journalists to study style. 
He did not mean that they ought to become “ stylists,” for that 
ugly word, we fear, has come to denote a certain preciosity, 
or affectation, which is offered in and out of season by its 
professors, whether it be appropriate to its subject or not. 
True style consists in a perfectly appropriate adaptation of 
the means to the end. It is no exaggeration to say that under 
these conditions when the style is good the matter is good 
also. One can hardly arrange thoughts in the right form 
without finding that the material of thought has deserved 
that dignity. The one thing reacts upon the other, and 
it scarcely matters at which end of the process one 
begins. On the whole, we think Lord Crewe’s praise of 
the style of English journalism is deserved. It is an easy 
fashion to speak of “‘ journalese”’; but it is a fact, we believe, 
that while sensation, vulgarity, and “ personalities” have 
grown unconscionably, there is less “fine writing” than 
formerly. In certain daily newspapers the leading articles 
are written with an art of dialectic and a purity of language 
which are often to seek in writers who expressly call them- 
selves men of letters, and perhaps join in the facile condemna- 
tion of “journalism.” Speed in production, after all, does 
not necessarily mean slovenliness in a mind which has the 
instinct for choosing and arranging words, and has bad much 
practice. R. L. Stevenson used austerely to distinguish 
between literature and journalism, and, if we remember 
rightly, laid it down that haste was the fatal barrier to 
style. Yet this consummate and most sensitive master 
of style recorded that at least once he wrote a portion 
of a novel at a rate which is seldom equalled by 4 
leader-writer. Sir Walter Scott, of course, wrote with 
incredible rapidity. A fortnight for one of his novels! 
What journalist could live the pace? “Fine writing,” we 
say, is being abolished. As Lord Crewe remarked, few writers 
nowadays emulate the French gentleman who, in asking & 
Swiss servant to let out the dog, addressed him thus: “ Child 
of the Helvetii, conduct to the place of egress that four-footed 
emblem of fidelity.” We have heard it told of an editor of a 
former day that he said to his leader-writers: “ What our 
readers want is common-sense expressed in turgid English.” 
The common-sense was appreciated because it was understood, 
and was just what the reader had been thinking himself 
and the turgidity, we suppose, gave it an air of mystery, 
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importance, and authority. If that kind of thing is no longer 
required, it is because public perception is better. Inflation 
has ceased to be commonly confused with dignity. The 
majority of readers would ridicule, if they did not resent, the 
practice of calling a grouse “the feathered denizen of the 
moors,” or acricket-ball * the leathern missile.” We remember 
a characteristic piece of inflation discovered in a leading 
article in a popular newspaper in a former generation. It ran 
something like this: “Though the oats may be of diamond 
dust and the manger of beaten gold, yet in the loose-box there 
is a pale horse the name of whose rider is Death.” The words 
make a picture for the mind which is imposing at the first 
glance, and then one realises the utter fatuity of the pale 
horse being ridden round the loose-box by his grim attendant. 
Again, it is perhaps less of a habit than it used to be to 
think that elegance is ensured by a steady refusal to 
repeat a word. As though circumlocutions could take the 
place of the one and only right word, or of a pronoun! 
Who has not read such portentous elegancies as this :—‘* We 
regret to learn that the Prime Minister has sustained an injured 
leg. It is believed that the right honourable gentleman will be 
confined to his house for some days. His doctor has carefully 
attended to the injured limb, and if no complications should 
ensue, it is the medical attendant’s opinion that the dis- 
tinguished statesman should be able—,” and so on. 

Of course there is such a thing as a false simplicity, which 
js nearly as bad as turgidity. Like the woman of whom 
Congreve wrote : 

“Careless she is with artful care, 
Affecting to seem unaffected,” 
writing condemns itself by a self-conscious naiveté. Mr. 
William Watson has described something like this offence in 
the lines :— 
“ And some go pranked in faded antique dress, 
Abhorring to be hale and glad and free, 
And some parade a conscious naturalness, 
The scholar’s, not the child’s, simplicity.” 
The greatest art, indeed, is to hide art. But what are we to 
say of art which peeps out leeringly from under the mask ? 
That is an affront to the reader. True simplicity is sincere, 
and the virtues of it cannot be insisted on too much in the 
case of journalism, which is largely taken up with stating 
facts. An insincere statement of facts,—what could be a 
greater outrage, yet what is morecommon? Simplicity would 
serve all the purposes which the most sensational editor 
requires. This has been proved in literature over and over 
again. Take the wonderfully simple words which are alone 
used to produce the terrifying effect of murder in Macbeth 
when the ghost of Banquo is seen and Macbeth groans 
out :— 
“The times have been, 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die.” 
There could not be a better economy of words; yet all is 
said,—terror is complete. Take, again, the pure simplicity of 
“The Ancient Mariner.” We think of the words in which the 
ghosts appear and handle the ropes on board the stricken 
ship — 
“The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me, knee to knee : 
The body and I pulled at one rope, 
But he said nought to me.” 
The eeriness of the idea of the living man and the corpse in 
contact pulling at one rope is incomparable. One has a thrill 
every time one comes upon the lines; yet simpler words could 
not have been chosen from the whole English language. 





WOODCOCK IN IRELAND. 


HE wood lies on a hill with three faces, north and east 
and south, that runs down to the wide waters of an 

Irish ough. There are three hundred acres of it, and under 
its oaks and about its rocks and bracken there is the grace 
of far-off centuries, and something, perhaps, of their unbappi- 
ness. Once the hillside, or most of it, was cultivated ground ; 
walking in the wood, you will find tumbled walls velvety with 
moss aud nothing of the stones to be seen; or you will step out 
from the trees into a sheep-cropped glade of grass, and find 
beneath you the turf faintly scored like the ridge and furrow 
of English fields. But the walls and the turf are shadowed 
by oaks of unguessable age, never great and glorious trees, 
but strong and wizened and of a proper vitality to draw sap 





even out of that sterile, rocky hill. Here and there wild gales 
have laid the trees flat, and torn all their roots but a quarter 
from the ground. But the roots that are left drive further 
and faster to make up, and the trees still bear leaves and 
acorns in the queerest sidelong fashion; the trunk lies along 
the ground, and all the living branches spring from the 
upper side, rising like separate small trees straight into the 
air andthe sun. About the riven roots ferns grow, spleen- 
worts and lady’s-fern and hart’s-tongue; but the real glory 
of ferns is by the brook. The brook comes tumbling and 
chattering from nearly the top of the hill, but in the heart 
of the wood it runs quietly from pool to pool, six feet 
deep and as cold as a well, and luminous with dark lights like 
agate. Over its banks grows the osmunda, a foot and more 
higher than a tall man, and clustered as thick as a Sussex 
hedge; a palace of fern for the Irish fairies, whose rings and 
roundelays still remain, as you may learn if you ask about 
them. The old fisherman on the little lough beyond the 
mountain still sees them, and will tell you so. 

It is not a perfect wood for cock, you are informed by your 
host at the little fishing-lodge on the lough. He rents it for 
the earlier part of the year, till the owner wants it to shoot 
for himself. “But if anybody was to take trouble with it, 
and kept it quiet, it would be as good a wood for cock as any 
wood in Ireland, and better, too. But it isn’t quiet enough. It 
wouldn’t be the cattle in the wood that the cock would mind at 
all. The cattle move very quiet, and the cock looks at them 
and doesn’t take any notice at all. But it’s the pigs, and the 
sheep, in any case, and the sheep more than the pigs. Some- 
body comes walking through the wood, a boy or a man, and 
the sheep gets dazzled and frightened, and rushes about any- 
where one after another, and the cock wouldn't like it in 
any case.” He speaks of friends, not of mere birds. 
But if it is not a perfect wood for cock, it is good 
enough to attract those very capricious migrants even 
as early as the end of October,—enough of them for 
four or five men and boys to beat out twenty or so 
without walking very far or working the undergrowth very 
closely. Is there any form of shooting which is quite so 
exhilarating, or one which combines the elements of all out- 
of-door sport more rightly ? Snipe-shooting in wild country 
is pretty nearly the ideal, for the demand it makes on the 
shooter and the chance of escape for the bird; but woodcock- 
shooting adds to wildness and difficulty the beauty of trees at 
the fall of the leaf. No English woods look out over such a 
stretch of water and islands and mountains as these, or are 
filled with higher fern, or are blown by such strong and 
somnolent winds, or contrast such strange stretches of marsh 
and rock, oak and shingle, shaven grass and open heather. 
You begin, perhaps, by walking across a green glade in which 
graze cattle and a hobbled ram or two with horns that look as 
if they had been curled before a looking-glass, and you jump 
a brook into a copse of alder. Beyond is a wide stretch of 
marsh and bog, with deep trenches cut in the peat, and 
perilous lanes of water and quaking moss; on the other side, 
with a high stone wall as a boundary, a stretch of pasture 
redeemed from stone and marsh by years of patient labour. 
A large black bull looks up doubtfully, and you are reassured by 
a boy at your side. “Sure, it’s only when they get old that they 
do be cross, at all atall.” Beyond another wall are immemorial 
oaks and bracken bronze in the October sun, and in a great 
open glade through the oaks a flock of the whitest, woolliest 
sheep that ever deserved to be petted by a nursery. Beyond, 
again, the hill stretches half-a-mile of limestone rock and 
bracken and thorn and blackberries, and at the foot of the 
hill lies the water of the lake, away out to twenty islands 
and the great mountains and the sea. You walk to the edge 
to stare into the lapping water, and a pink pig, startled from 
behind a blackberry clump, rushes grunting wildly into the 
bushes. 

Used to English beaters, you can get something of an 
insight, or you think you can, into a new character. Irish 
beaters have their own peculiarities. There are five of 
them,—the keeper, a man of perhaps forty-five with 
trousers made of six or seven different materials, and blue 
eyes and a glorious beard; the keeper's son; and three of the 
boatmen on the lake, two of them long and lanky, and the 
third precisely like your conception of Private Ortheris, a 
little bedraggled. But if their faces are different, the spirit 
that moves them is the same, and it is the keenest, most 
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‘philosophical and the superstitious part of that character.” 
When he finds himself obliged to act as guardian to the beauti- 
ful Miss Milner, he is considerably disturbed by the thought 
of his duties. “Night after night his sleep” was “disturbed 
by fears for her when abroad; morning after morning it” 
was “broken by the clamour of her return.” He is very 
soon challenged to fight a duel on her behalf (surely an 
unlikely thing to happen to a priest), and though his religious 
principles are outraged by the thought, he decides with 
Erastian calmness to accept the challenge, reflecting that 
“ honour is the law of the polite part of the land.” However, 
this duel never takes place. Before many chapters are done the 
sudden death of a relative elevates him to the Peerage, and the 
Roman Catholic Church frees him immediately from his vow 
of celibacy. (Mrs. Inchbald was a Roman Catholic.) We soon 
find him fighting in good earnest and tosome purpose. “The 
Duke [his adversary] was called upon to answer for his 
conduct, and was left where they met, so defaced with scars 
as never again to endanger the honour of a husband.” 

Mrs. Inchbald’s Roman Catholicism was much like the 
Anglicanism of her day,—another form of Deism, only rather 
more ornate. Her study of a Jesuit priest, however, is evidently 
intended to correct the popular conception of Jesuits. Mr. 
Sandford (he is always addressed as “ Mr.,” not “ Father”) 
has all the learning usually ascribed to his order, but over and 
above his classical accomplishments he “knew the hearts of 
women,” and “saw Miss Milner’s heart at the first view of 
her person.” This knowledge would seem, however, to have 
been purely intuitive, as not only did he not put himself out 
to gain her confidence, but was systematically and comically 
rude to her; indeed, rudeness, arising apparently not only 
from bluntness, but from intention, is throughout the book 
his most salient characteristic. “In the mortifications of 
slight he was expert,” we are told, and he always behaved 
in all circumstances exactly as seemed good to himself, 
without the least regard to the ordinary rules of polite- 
ness. Here he is dining in his patron’s house—during his 
patron’s absence—with two other guests, a lady and a gentle- 
man. “Sandford took no notice of either, but had a book 
(which was his custom when he dined with persons whose 
conversation was not interesting to him) laid by the side of 
his plate, which he occasionally looked into, as the dishes 
were removing, or other opportunities served.” His method of 
argument was to talk his adversary down, and by continual 
repetition of his words, “in a very loud voice,” he would “ drown 
whatever Lord Elmwood or any other person might have 
wished either to have said or to have heard.” There is only 
one person in the book with whom he does not find fault, and 
that, we are told, “not because he loved her [though he did] 
but because she seldom did wrong.” And Mrs. Inchbald 
actually likes him. 

The book has a curious fascination. We seem to have 
been watching rather than reading. It is not so very 
lifelike, yet it rivets our attention. The best way to enjoy 
it is to follow the story first; then when the curtain rings 
down, and we desire to call for the author or talk over the 
incidents, to turn to the introduction. We shall then lay the 
book aside with the feeling that we have been transported into 
another age, have there made acquaintance with a charming 
lady—who is at once Mrs. Inchbald and Miss Milner—and 
listened to some brilliant criticism. 





A HUBBUB OF WORDS. 

UR title is borrowed from a passage in which Wordsworth 
ridiculed Dr, Jobnson’s too elaborate rendering of 

the words of the Bible about the ant; and it implies the 
defect of all writing in which simplicity has been mistakenly 
sacrificed. The fatal sacrifice of simplicity in writing was 
the theme of some excellent remarks made by Lord Crewe 
last Saturday at a dinner of the Press Club. “The only 
fault I have to find with sensational descriptions in news- 
papers,” he said, “is that they are really less exciting than 
simple descriptions.” He quoted as an illustration of his 
meaning a French manuscript in his possession, which 
gives a contemporary account of the trial and death by 
torture of Robert Francois Damiens in 1757. “Its sim- 
plicity,” he said, “is horrifying. But if such a trial were 
to take place to-day, we should no doubt have additions 
which would rather spoil the effect of the story, such as the 








a 
presence in Court of the sister-in-law of the prisoner, whose 
dress would be described in detail, not omitting the 
picture-hat and the feather boa.” Some persons may te. 
member the sad play Matthew Arnold makes in “ Essays in 
Criticism” with the brief statement from a newspaper 
“A shocking child-murder has just been committed x 
Nottingham. A girl named Wragg left the workhouse there 
on Saturday morning with her young illegitimate child, The 
child was soon afterwards found dead on Mapperly Hills, 
having been strangled. Wragg is in custody.” The baldness 
of that last sentence, with the ugly name of Wragg tout 
court, affected Arnold's mind with peculiar horror. An ugly 
episode, an ugly name, and an ugly brevity of statement,—al] 
these things seemed to match one another, and the name of 
Wragg stood before his eyes as the symbol of it all. “Wha 
a touch of grossness!” he exclaims. “ What an original 
shortcoming in the more delicate spiritual perceptions ig 
shown by the natural growth amongst us of such bideong 
names,—Higginbottom, Stiggins, Bugg. In Ionia and Attic, 
they were luckier in this respect than ‘the best race in the 
world’; by the Ilissus there was no Wragg, poor thing!” 
If the reporter of Wragg’s crime had “written it up,” had 
even given Wragg a Christian name, his few lines probably 
would not have horrified Arnold. We are not arguing, of 
course, in favour of a brutal curtness, which was one of the 
things Arnold was by implication condemning. But the 
paragraph at least shows that the merest statement of fact 
may create an impression which conscious elaboration would 
destroy. In great affairs, when the facts are themselves 
tremendous, this is invariably so. Even the subtlest of 
literary effects, such as irony, may be inherent in a succession 
of events, simply stated, and explanation would destroy the 
flavour. The facts have only to be set down, and the irony 
glows forth. There is a great power of persuasion in sim- 
plicity, just because the writer does not seem to be fiercely 
interested in convincing his reader. 

Simplicity is the beginning of all style, and Lord Crewe 
was right, we think, to advise all journalists to study style. 
He did not mean that they ought to become “ stylists,” for that 
ugly word, we fear, has come to denote a certain preciosity, 
or affectation, which is offered in and out of season by its 
professors, whether it be appropriate to its subject or not, 
True style consists in a perfectly appropriate adaptation of 
the means to the end. It is no exaggeration to say that under 
these conditions when the style is good the matter is good 
also. One can hardly arrange thoughts in the right form 
without finding that the material of thought has deserved 
that dignity. The one thing reacts upon the other, and 
it searcely matters at which end of the process one 
begins. On the whole, we think Lord Crewe’s praise of 
the style of English journalism is deserved. It is an easy 
fashion to speak of “ journalese”; but it is a fact, we believe, 
that while sensation, vulgarity, and “ personalities” have 
grown unconscionably, there is less “fine writing” tban 
formerly. In certain daily newspapers the leading articles 
are written with an art of dialectic and a purity of language 
which are often to seek in writers who expressly call them- 
selves men of letters, and perhaps join in the facile condemna- 
tion of “journalism.” Speed in production, after all, does 
not necessarily mean slovenliness in a mind which has the 
instinct for choosing and arranging words, and has had much 
practice. R. L. Stevenson used austerely to distinguish 
between literature and journalism, and, if we remember 
rightly, laid it down that haste was the fatal barrier to 
style. Yet this consummate and most sensitive master 
of style recorded that at least once he wrote a portion 
of a novel at a rate which is seldom equalled by 8 
leader-writer. Sir Walter Scott, of course, wrote with 
incredible rapidity. A fortnight for one of his novels! 
What journalist could live the pace? “ Fine writing,” we 
say, is being abolished. As Lord Crewe remarked, few writers 
nowadays emulate the French gentleman who, in asking & 
Swiss servant to let out the dog, addressed him thus: “ Child 
of the Helvetii, conduct to the place of egress that four-footed 
emblem of fidelity.” We have heard it told of an editor of a 
former day that he said to his leader-writers: “ What our 
readers want is common-sense expressed in turgid English.” 
The common-sense was appreciated because it was understood, 
and was just what the reader had been thinking himself 
and the turgidity, we suppose, gave it an air of mystery, 
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———— 
importance, and authority. If that kind of thing is no longer 


required, it is because public perception is better. Inflation 
has ceased to be commonly confused with dignity. The 
majority of readers would ridicule, if they did not resent, the 
practice of calling a grouse “the feathered denizen of the 
moors,” or acricket-ball “ the leathern missile.” We remember 
a characteristic piece of inflation discovered in a leading 
article in a popular newspaper in a former generation. It ran 
something like this: “Though the oats may be of diamond 
dust and the manger of beaten gold, yet in the loose-box there 
js a pale horse the name of whose rider is Death.” The words 
make a picture for the mind which is imposing at the first 
glance, and then one realises the utter fatuity of the pale 
horee being ridden round the loose-box by his grim attendant. 
Again, it is perhaps less of a habit than it used to be to 
think that elegance is ensured by a steady refusal to 
repeat a word. As though circumlocutions could take the 
place of the one and only right word, or of a pronoun! 
Who has not read such portentous elegancies as this :—‘* We 
regret to learn that the Prime Minister has sustained an injured 
leg. It is believed that the right honourable gentleman will be 
confined to his house for some days. His doctor has carefully 
attended to the injured limb, and if no complications should 
ensue, it is the medical attendant’s opinion that the dis- 
tinguished statesman should be able—,” and so on. 

Of course there is such a thing as a false simplicity, which 
is nearly as bad as turgidity. Like the woman of whom 
Congreve wrote : 

“Careless she is with artful care, 
Affecting to seem unaffected,” 
writing condemns itself by a self-conscious naiveté. Mr. 
William Watson has described something like this offence in 
the lines :— 
“ And some go pranked in faded antique dress, 
Abhorring to be hale and glad and free, 
And some parade a conscious naturalness, 
The scholar’s, not the child’s, simplicity.” 
The greatest art, indeed, is to hide art. But what are we to 
say of art which peeps out leeringly from under the mask ? 
That is an affront to the reader. True simplicity is sincere, 
and the virtues of it cannot be insisted on too much in the 
ease of journalism, which is largely taken up with stating 
facts. An insincere statement of facts;—what could be a 
greater outrage, yet what is morecommon? Simplicity would 
serve all the purposes which the most sensational editor 
requires. This has been proved in literature over and over 
again. Take the wonderfully simple words which are alone 
used to produce the terrifying effect of murder in Macbeth 
when the ghost of Banquo is seen and Macbeth groans 
out :— 
“The times have been, 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die.” 
There couid not be a better economy of words; yet all is 
said,—terror is complete. Take, again, the pure simplicity of 
“The Ancient Mariner.” We think of the words in which the 
ghosts appear and handle the ropes on board the stricken 
ship — 
“The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me, knee to knee: 
The body and I pulled at one rope, 
But he said nought to me.” 
The eeriness of the idea of the living man and the corpse in 
contact pulling at one rope is incomparable. One has a thrill 
every time one comes upon the lines; yet simpler words could 
not have been chosen from the whole English language. 





WOODCOCK IN IRELAND. 


HE wood lies on a hill with three faces, north and east 
and south, that runs down to the wide waters of an 

Irish lough. There are three hundred acres of it, and under 
its oaks and about its rocks and bracken there is the grace 
of far-off centuries, and something, perbaps, of their unbappi- 
ness. Once the hillside, or most of it, was cultivated ground ; 
walking in the wood, you will find tumbled walls velvety with 
moss and nothing of the stones to be seen; or you will step out 
from the trees into a sheep-cropped glade of grass, and find 
beneath you the turf faintly scored like the ridge and furrow 
of English fields. But the walls and the turf are shadowed 
by oaks of unguessable age, never great and glorious trees, 
but strong and wizened and of a proper vitality to draw sap 





even out of that sterile, rocky hill. Here and there wild gales 
have laid the trees flat, and torn all their roots bnt a quarter 
from the ground. But the roots that are left drive further 
and faster to make up, and the trees still bear leaves and 
acorns in the queerest sidelong fashion; the trunk lies along 
the ground, and all the living branches spring from the 
upper side, rising like separate small trees straight into the 
air and the sun. About the riven roots ferns grow, spleen- 
worts and lady’s-fern and hart’s-tongue; but the real glory 
of ferns is by the brook. The brook comes tumbling and 
chattering from nearly the top of the hill, but in the heart 
of the wood it runs quietly from pool to pool, six feet 
deep and as cold as a well, and luminous with dark lights like 
agate. Over its banks grows the osmunda, a foot and more 
higher than a tall man, and clustered as thick as a Sussex 
hedge; a palace of fern for the Irish fairies, whose rings and 
roundelays still remain, as you may learn if you ask about 
them. The old fisherman on the little lough beyond the 
mountain still sees them, and will tell you so. 

It is not a perfect wood for cock, you are informed by your 
host at the little fishing-lodge on the lough. He rents it for 
the earlier part of the year, till the owner wants it to shoot 
for himself. “But if anybody was to take trouble with it, 
and kept it quiet, it would be as good a wood for cock as any 
wood in Ireland, and better, too. But it isn’t quiet enough. It 
wouldn’t be the cattle in the wood that the cock would mind at 
all. The cattle move very quiet, and the cock looks at them 
and doesn’t take any notice at all. But it’s the pigs, and the 
sheep, in any case, and the sheep more than the pigs. Some- 
body comes walking through the wood, a boy or a man, and 
the sheep gets dazzled and frightened, and rushes about any- 
where one after another, and the cock wouldn't like it in 
any case.” He speaks of friends, not of mere birds. 
But if it is not a perfect wood for cock, it is good 
enough to attract those very capricious migrants even 
as early as the end of October,—enough of them for 
four or five men and boys to beat out twenty or so 
without walking very far or working the undergrowth very 
closely. Is there any form of shooting which is quite so 
exhilarating, or one which combines the elements of all out- 
of-door sport more rightly ? Snipe-shooting in wild country 
is pretty nearly the ideal, for the demand it makes on the 
shooter and the chance of escape for the bird; but woodcock- 
shooting adds to wildness and difficulty the beauty of trees at 
the fall of the leaf. No English woods look out over such a 
stretch of water and islands and mountains as these, or are 
filled with higher fern, or are blown by such strong and 
somnolent winds, or contrast such strange stretches of marsh 
and rock, oak and shingle, shaven grass and open heather. 
You begin, perhaps, by walking across a green glade in which 
graze cattle and a hobbled ram or two with horns that look as 
if they had been curled before a looking-glass, and you jump 
a brook into a copse of alder. Beyond is a wide stretch of 
marsh and bog, with deep trenches cut in the peat, and 
perilous lanes of water and quaking moss; on the other side, 
with a high stone wall as a boundary, a stretch of pasture 
redeemed from stone and marsh by years of patient labour. 
A large black bull looks up doubtfully, and you are reassured by 
a boy at your side. “Sure, it’s only when they get old that they 
do be cross, at all atall.” Beyond another wall are immemorial 
oaks and bracken bronze in the October sun, and in a great 
open glade through the oaks a flock of the whitest, woolliest 
sheep that ever deserved to be petted by a nursery. Beyond, 
again, the hill stretches half-a-mile of limestone rock and 
bracken and thorn and blackberries, and at the foot of the 
hill lies the water of the lake, away out to twenty islands 
and the great mountains and the sea. You walk to the edge 
to stare into the lapping water, and a pink pig, startled from 
behind a blackberry clump, rushes grunting wildly into the 
bushes. 

Used to English beaters, you can get something of an 
insight, or you think you can, into a new character. Irish 
beaters have their own peculiarities. There are five of 
them,—the keeper, a man of perhaps forty-five with 
trousers made of six or seven different materials, and blue 
eyes and a glorious beard; the keeper's son; and three of the 
boatmen on the lake, two of them long and lanky, and the 
third precisely like your conception of Private Ortheris, a 
little bedraggled. But if their faces are different, the spirit 
that moves them is the same, and it is the keenest, most 
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thoroughgoing determination to show and to see as much 
sport as any five people may come by in a day's shooting. 
They are cautioned to beat quietly and to walk slowly, 
and, above all, to give the two guns plenty of time to keep 
abead of them and get to the open places for which the 
cock will make when put up. So it begins, and nothing 
could be more orderly; the line would be a pattern for 
an English covert-shoot. Presently it is a little different, 
though the change is so gradual that you do not realise 
it until you begin to wonder why such a cold morning should 
have turned to such a hot noon, though the sun is in and the 
wind has not shifted. In half-an-hour or so, even if you have 
seen nothing more to shoot at than a hare and the wildest and 
wariest pigeon, you discover that such an ardour informs the 
chase that unless you stop to take breath you will not be able 
to shoot anything whatever. But even that is less than what 
is tocome. <A cock is flushed; a demure bird rises suddenly 
from under a thorn, and flits silently through the openings, 
this way and that, looking down its long bill. The keeper 
shouts; the keeper's son screams; the gun either cannot see 
the bird, or misses it, or hits it; little it matters; the real 
thing has begun, and will go on through the day. And so it 
does go on, the most untiring chase that bird or man could 
endure, through hour after hour of the October sun and wind; 
every bush within reach of the beaters’ sticks thrashed as if it 
were not only likely, but almost certain, to hold a menagerie ; 
bushes out of reach of the sticks searched with stones and 
small boulders, hurled with an energy amazing, a vivlence 
which should rive the rock. Once w woodcock is marked 
down, or believed to be marked down, in a tangled brake of 
fern and blackberry. Three beaters assemble where there 
should be one beater; there is an eruption, a deluge of 
stoning; the thickets groan. No woodcock emerges. “I am 
sure she dropped here, but she mustn't, she would have glided 
on,” you are informed, and the chase proceeds. 

But the energy, the single, whole-souled enthusiasm of it, is 
the thing. You may get an inkling of it when the youngest 
and most inexperienced of visitors is taken out on the bog to 
try for snipe, and begins with a jack-snipe, missing that moth- 
like, zigzagging little bundle of feathers six or a dozen times 
running. What do six or twenty misses matter? “I am 
sure I know where she dropped again,” is the only sequel to 
two barrels fired into blank air. But the real immanence 
and solidity of the instinct need the wood and the chance 
of cock to show them. When you see tliree or four men 
between thirty and forty, with not much more between 
them and the sun than a shirt and broken homespun, dive 
into eight-foot-high gorse and search it intimately, calling in 
encouraging phrases upon all fowl within its branches, you 
begin to wonder whether English beaters have any great 
notion of what sport, for guns and other persons, really 
means. It sounds like “Shure-hi-cock-cock-cock-cock, shure- 
hi-eeck-cock-cock-cock,” repeated without ending, and should 
elicit all cock within hearing. When that happens at the 
end of a long day, and the good bumbdur that has beaten 
nothing out of the gorse would apparently still be willing to 
tackle other gorse, the conclusion becomes certain that English 
beaters, however worthy, are not as these beaters. You are 
confirmed in that conclusion when, the sun being down and 
the rain beginning to patter on the oak-leaves, you observe 
that the way home is the shortest. It is then suggested that 
if you will walk in the open by the side of the pine-trees, the 
beaters will walk about in the wood, and in the dark, if you 
can see him against the sky, you may get a good chance at a 
pigeon. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE SLAVS, RUSSIA, AND AUSTRIA. 

[To tae Eprror or tue ‘Srecrator.”} 
Monsieur LE ReEpAcTEuL,—Les graves évenements qui se 
sont produits et qui se préparent sur la péninsule Balkanienne 
m’autorisent & vous adresser ces quelques réflexions. J'ai 
publié depuis quatre ans une série d'articles dans les journaux 
anglais, francais, russes, etc., dans lesquels je prédisais ce qui 
advient—j'ai été malheureusement bon prophéte du nouveau 
sort qui nous arrive—je voudrais étre un des derniers qui quitte 
le bateau de nos espérances., 





L’annexion de la Bosnie et | 
Yentiée définitive de la Bulgarie Indépendarte dans l'orbite de | 





Tinfluence autrichienne ne sont nullement le résultat d'un 
revirement constitutionnel sur le Bosphore, elles ont été 
préparées & longue main par la politique allemande et 
réposent sur des bases bien plus solides que l’avénement 
au pouvoir du parti “Jeunes Turques.” Ces graves 
événements réposent sut la force acquise par la politique 
autrichienne dans la question slave. Depuis que leg 
nations slaves composantes la Monarchie des Habsbourg 
se sont convaincues que la Russie se désistait de marcher § 
leur téte, depuis qu’on a compris que ni les avances faites par 
les Polonais ni les invitations du congrés Slave de Pragus 
n’avaient aucune prise sur les hommes d’Etat A St. Péters. 
bourg—l'opinion du monde slave s'est trouvée étre renversés 
et l'ceuvre révée & Berlin et & Vienne devenait mire. Aussi 
l'Autriche risque-t-elle son grand coup d’Etat & bon escient, 
convaincue qu'elle trouvera appui chez tous les Slaves qui la 
composent et qui jouissent de droits nationaux. C'est ainsi 
que nous avons vu les mémes Polonais et Tchdques qui en 
1879 se déclaraient contre l’occupation de la Bosnie voter 
pour son annexion dans les délégations tenues récemment 4 
Buda-Pestbh. Il est inutile et il serait criminel de fermer les 
yeux sur ces faits saillants qui & mon avis dépassent de 
beaucoup l’importance de l’annexion elleeméme. Le gouverne. 
ment russe a préféré de maintenir le systéme de russification 
des écoles et des tribunaux dans le Royaume de Pologne 
aux sentiments unanimes qu'aurait provoqué la Russie 
Nouvelle en pratiquant une politique de sceur ainée dans la 
Pologne que l'histoire a mise en son pouvoir. Ce n'est nulle. 
ment Moukden ou Tschoussima qui sont les principales causes 
de la faiblesse russe—c’est l'abandon de sa grande mission 
slave qui la Russie payera un jour—c’est 1a la cause de la 
nonchalance avec laquelle l’Autriche dse la traiter. II serait 
peut-étre encore temps de reformer les idées sur la fagon & 
employer pour acquérir les provinces polonaises 4 ]'Empire 
Russe auquel elles appartiennent en ce moment autant qu'un 
prisonnier appartient & sa maison de détention. La Russie 
cette admirable nation d’avenir croit posséder un pays en 
détenant ses immeubles—elle ne se rend pas compte quiil y a 
en dehors de ceci un bien infiniment supérieur qui lui échappe 
en raison directe a l'effort qu'elle fait pour le violenter, 
S’étendre en domaines et acquérir des territoires toujours 
nouveaux fat Terreur classique de toutes les Monarcbies 
Ceci a été également la cause de leur décadence 
et de leur ruine. Certaines nations ont tiré des enseignements 
utiles sous ce rapport de l'histoire du monde. L’Angleterre 
s'étend, elle méne des guerres de conquétes, mais aprés la 
prise en possession elle s’efface avec respect devant les droits 
des nations qu’elle englobe et augmente ainsi sa puissance par 
ses domaines gouvernés autonomiquement. L’Autriche s'est 
relevé depuis 1866 en octroyant toutes les libertés nationales et 
culturales aux diverses nationalités qui la composent—aussi 
depuis ce temps la ses prisons d’Etat au Spielberg sont vides 
—les pensionnaires polonais de cette célébre prison occupant 
des pavillons spéciaux denommés “Polen Abtleilung” 
sont devenus depuis fonctionnaires dévoués de I'Etat voire 
méme Ministres conduisant son char (Ziemialkowski et 
Smolka). La France entre dans cette voie et nest 
que depuis qu'elle pacifie ses colonies. La Russie maintient 
son ancien syst?me basé sur une utopie unificatrice, malgré 
Yenseignement des temps et les rudes legons d’a présent. 
A Yencontre de l'histoire les Polonais viennent en Angleterre 
eten France non pour chercher un appui contre la Russie 
mais en manifestant pour sa puissance et en indiquant les 
fautes d'un régime qui facilement amélioré rendrait la Russie 
maitresse de tous les Slaves, et qui amenant une accalmie sur 
sa frontitre occidentale déciderait peut-étre un jour de la 
force de l'alliance franco-russe. II serait peut-ctre temps 
‘encore de partir pour les conquétes intérieures. Peut-étre la 
force attractive dela Russie pourrait elle encore contrebalancer 
celle qui nait au milieu des Slaves et dont le sceptre est tenu 
par des mains allemandes. Si je m’adresse & vous, Monsieur 
le Rédacteur, c'est que je compte sur vos sympathies pour la 
cause slave et l'importance qu’on attache 4 tout ce qui émane 
de votre grande revue. J'y mets dans les deux ma foi 
ardente et voudrai que vous en soyez bien convaincu. Il n'y 4 
plus de fautes & commettre elles le sont toutes déja —il ya 
urgence de recourir aux remédes radicaux dont l'efficacité 
diminue du jour au jour.—Agréez, je vous prie, Monsieur le 
Rédacteur, l’expression de ma trés haute considération, 
18 Rue Sainte Croix, Varsovie. ANTOINE DE ZWAN. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE HISTORY OF THE “INSPIRED” PRESS 

IN GERMANY. 
[To raz Epiror or tae “ Sercrator.”"] 
Sr,—The ingenious explanation of the “calculated indis- 
cretion” which is now furnished by the organ of the German 
Foreign Office ought, perhaps, to arouse some interest in this 
country in the whole system of inspired utterances, It will 
probably do nothing of the sort, because the public apparently 
likes “indiscretions ” of all kinds, and therefore the popular 
Press will doubtless continue to compass the whole earth to 
supply similar sensations. ‘Tt is interesting, however, to note 
that the system of controlling and inspiring Press utterances 
ig not, as it is generally assumed to be, a native German, 
or rather Prussian, product. The Press-bureau system in 
Berlin is commonly regarded as a development of the Literary 
Bureau of the middle of the last century, which was developed 
and exploited by Bismarck in the way now well known to 
yeaders of Busch or of Bismarck’s own reminiscences, Unless 
my memory deceives me, it is on record that Theodor Fontane 
himself, the prose-poet of the Mark Brandenburg, was utilised 
by the Prussian Government to create impressions in London. 
But, in truth, Bismarck himself learned the trick from a French 
Emperor, none other than the first Napoleon. I was enabled 
some little time ago to look through the newspapers pub- 
lished in Berlin during the French occupation in the winter 
of 1806, and was very much interested to find that the 
familiar marks of “inspiration” were quite clearly to be 
found therein. 

Outwardly the newspapers published after the retirement 
of the Prussian Royal family to the Eastern frontier differed 
little from those published a few months earlier, except that 
in the space reserved for official announcements the Royal 
decrees and notices were repluced by the regulations, &c., of 
the French authorities. Nominally the news columns were 
unaffected, yet closer inspection shows the marks of 
“inspiration.” Sandwiched in amongst non-committal com- 
ments on the events last reported are certain suggestive 
inquiries and notes. Thus there is an inquiry, couched 
in most patriotic terms, as to the wisdom of the Prussian 
King in placing his brave soldiera at the disposal of the 
“semi-civilised Russian” whose only object appeared to be 
to exploit the difficulties of Prussia for his own benefit. In 
another inconspicuous position is a report that a whole 
Prussian regiment with its officers has deserted rather than 
endure the contiguity of their barbarian Muscovite allies. 
By way of illustrating the disadvantages of the Russian 
alliance, it is further rumoured that a sum of 40,000 thalers 
destined for the payment of the Army pensioners has 
been handed over to the Russians. (Elsewhere the sum 
is merely referred to as “gone astray,” but the inference 
is quite clear.) In a different part of the paper the same 
rumour is mentioned as a fact, and it is added that Napoleon 
has determined to replace the sum from his own purse, so that 
the remnant of the brave soldiers of Frederick may not suffer 
privations. There are also astute references to Napoleon's 
plans and further successes, all carefully written so as to have 
the greatest possible effect on the minds of the already 
dispirited readers. The newspapers of Christmas, 1806, make 
altogether very interesting reading, for they give a most vivid 
picture of the condition of the city under the French oceupa- 
tion. There is a semi-official denial of the rumour that the 
French have determined to sack the city, as they cannot hold 
it; there are a few advertisements of Christmas sales, mostly 
intended apparently to catcl: French attention; and, lastly, 
there are the pathetic “agony” columns of men and women 
inquiring after relatives “last seen on such-and-such a field.” 
“Justice Winterfeld begs to learn if any one can inform him of 
the whereabouts of his son, Ensign von Winterfeld, last seen 
lying wounded on the battlefield after the engagement at 
Jena.” It is not, however, with such items that I will occupy 
your space. The interest of these old papers lies in the 
curiovs resemblance between the journalistic methods of 
Napoleon and the methods still apparently approved by the 
descendants of those whom Napcleon defeated. It might, 
perhaps, be useful if these latest indiscretions should show 
that the system of Napoleon is at last out of date.—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. Towrr, 


, 








| and Russian reinforcements excluded. Out of the countless 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND BRITAIN. 
[To rue Eprrok or tas “ Srecrator.”] 
Str,—I was brought up on the Spectator, and though in these 
latter days I rarely agree with it, I yet dissont with regret, as 
from the waywardness of a revered master. It is seldom 
worth while to criticise the deliberately chosen policy of a 
journal in its own columns; but the attitude of a portion of 
the Press in regard to the Kaiser's utterances is, in my view, 
so perverse that I cannot but express regret that the Spectator 
should so largely endorse it. “ You English are mad, mad as 
March hares!” Surely many a dispassionate English reader 
who peruses—I will not say the rhetorical jeers of the 
Times or the rhymed buffooneries of Punch; intelligent 
persons discount these performances sufficiently—but your 
own column of alarmed expostulation must echo these now 
famous words. Really, we would imagine that the conversa- 
tion was a prolonged threat—the invective of an enemy at 
heart thinly disguised in amicable phrase—instead of what it 
surely quite evidently is, the impulsive outburst of a man who 
heartily admires England, and goes out of his way (in a quite 
uncalled-for way, I agree) to attempt to serve her, but who 
cannot restrain his soreness at the cynical repulse of his 
friendship and disbelief in his friendly professions. Or is that 
really a dangerous temper, as you suggest? Surely you arrive 
at such a conclusion merely by isolating the one phrase, “that 
is an insult which I resent,” from the context. The whole 
“danger” of the situation surely lies in the cynical attitude of 
a part of the English people towards these impulsive declara- 
tions of friendship. Your“ firebrand statesman” who would with 
difficulty restrain himself from “ answering back ” would surely 
have to bea schoolboy fresh from the jejune pugnacities of Eton 
or Westminster, not a Prime Minister of England. One word 
more. Is not the root of the whole misunderstanding—for so 
I must term it—the assumption that friendship with France 
is inconsistent with, is a kind of contradiction in terms of, 
friendship with Germany ? You yourself, “ without endorsing 
the conclusion of the cynics,” yet say, “ with the most absolute 
assurance, that if the interview was meant as an apple of 
diplomatic discord, there is not the slightest possibility of it 
having the desired result.” That is a delicate example of the 
art of “just hinting a fault.” “The only result of the inter- 
view will be to bring France and Russia and Britain closer 
together.” Very good. But why need that bring England 
and Germany further apart? Granted that France has a 
standing difference with Germany in relation to certain events 
of the third quarter of the nineteenth century. Is this political 
fact to spread its malign influence, like the “dram of yeale,” 
through the whole substance of our civilisation? Have 
England and Germany no common share in the culture of 
Europe that they must stand at arm’s length because an ally 
of one of them bas an unsettled claim against the other? 
This continued, and to many of us exasperatingly unintelligent, 
literary quarrel with Germany is carried on, with rare excep- 
tions, by persons who know little of German civilisation or of 
the German people, and is apt to be vehement in proportion 
to the intensity of that little knowledge. I venture to address 
this protest to you, Sir, as the editor of an organ which has 
always been justly honoured by those, of whatever party creed, 
who sought to keep the ideals of civilisation from being sub- 
merged in those of politics.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. H. Herrorp. 

[Our reply to our correspondent is to ask him to take note 
of what is happening just now over the Casablanca incident, 
—Ep. Spectator. | 





LORD RAGLAN. 
[To tue Eprror or tux “Srecrator.”] 
Srtr,—Your reviewer of my Life of the Duke of Newcastle in 
last week’s number says that I “almost out-Kinglake Kinglake 
in [my] defence of Lord Raglan,” and adds: “The answer to 
most of this is to be found in ‘The Panmure Papers.’” I 
accept his description, but I can find no “answer” in “The 
Panmure Papers,” but only confirmation. Briefly, my con- 
tention is that the prime cause of all the misfortunes, com- 
pared with which all other causes were minor and incidental, 
was that the strength of the invading force was totally in- 
adequate to effect its object, based as it was on the false 
assumption that the Crimean Peninsula could be insulated 
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faults ascribed to Lord Raglan, the four following are the 
chief :—(1) That he did not furnish sufficient information to 
the British Government, and that his correspondence was 
scanty; (2) that his Staff, especially Airey and Estcourt, were 
inefficient, and he would not change them; (3) that he could 
have made a road from Balaclava to the camp; (4) that he 
neglected to visit bis camps. Lord Panmure took office 
more or less imbued with belief in these charges, and it was 
mainly with a view to ascertaining their truth that he sent out 
General Simpson as Chief of the Staff to report. What did 
General Simpson find? In his first letter, printed in “The 
Panmure Papers” (April 16th, 1855), he says :— . 

“It is impossible, my Lord, that any military man of experi- 
ence could have recommended the descent of this Army in the 
Crimea and whoever has ordered this expedition has much to 
answer for...... Lord Raglan is in perfect health and spirits 
and how he gets through all he does is wonderful. I consider 
him the werst-used man I ever heard of. His correspondence is 
far beyond what any man can get through, and he likes to do it 
himself. It is grievous to see, in the midst of very serious opera- 
tions at present demanding constant attention, a huge bag of 
letters, twice a week per mail, laid on his table, demanding the 
utmost care in their perusal, quite sufficient to occupy entirely the 
mind of any man who has nothing else to think of. The Staff 
here at headquarters have, I am convinced, been very much 
vilified. ‘They are a very good set of fellows...... Nor have 
T any fault to find with Airey and Estcourt.” 

In a subsequent letter (April 27th) he again speaks in the 
highest terms of the Staff, and adds :— 

“T am confident in the correctness of my opinion, and it is but 
just to these officers that I should declare it, for I came amongst 
them with considerable prejudice against them. ..... I never 
served with an Army where a higher feeling and sense of duty 
exists than I remark in the General and Staff Officers of this 
Army.” 

Eventually Lord Panmure frankly admitted that he was 
wrong about the Staff, and on June Ist writes to Lord 
Raglan :— 

“You shall hear no more from me as to your Staff; I have told 
my colleagues that I acquiesce in your reason for not submitting 
to a change, and that I will press it no further.” 

On July 31st, when he had succeeded to the command after 
Lord Raglan’s death, General Simpson writes :— 

“T take my daily ride in camp...... Ever since my arrival 
here, it was Lord Raglan’s custom to ride about the camp daily. 
I hardly ever knew him miss doing so, whatever the newspapers 
said to the contrary.” 

Much more might be quoted to the same effect; but your 

space is valuable, and I think I have said enough to show that 

if I have out-Kinglaked Kinglake, “The Panmure Papers” 

have out-Kinglaked me.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Park Corner, Heciefield. 


[The Panmure Papers” could be made to yield many 
passages in quite an opposite sense to that of those which 
Mr. Martineau quotes in his interesting letter. We will take 
only this one. On December 23rd, 1855, Lord Clarendon 
wrote to Lord Panmure :— 

“T read Codrington’s letters that you circulated yesterday with 
some pain and anxiety; they are satisfactory as regards himself, 
for I think they show that he is alive to the realities of his 
position, and that he sees with his own eyes, and forms his own 
opinions and has reasons to give for those opinions; but it is 
impossible not to draw from his letters the melancholy conclusion 
that, after two years’ experience and boundless expense, we have 
an Army ill-housed, ill-disciplined (for discipline cannot exist 
where drunkenness prevails), and worst of all, unable to move.” 
We cannot believe that such things could have been said 
after two years of an army that had been commanded by a 
man of real enterprise and dominant will. And why was the 
road not built? It was said at the time that the country was 
strewn with flat stones suitable for laying on a soft surface.— 


Ep. Spectator. | 


JOHN MARTINEAU. 





THE POLITICAL WISDOM OF BURKE. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “Spectator.” | 

Sir,—“ Burke had the authority neither of character nor of 
high office,” so writes your contributor in an otherwise 
admirable appreciation of the great statesman in the 
Spectator of last week. That Burke never held high office 
is quite true. That it reflects discredit on his contemporaries 
and on his age, if not upon the British nation, for he was an 
Trishman, cannot in all honesty be admitted to be less true. 
But that he had not the authority of character is indeed 
adding insult to injury, and a strange remark which may 
lead one to suppose it is but a misprint when it can appear in 








— es 
the pages of the Spectator. “He is the greatest man of hig 


age,” said Shakelton to his son, Richard Burke. “He is the 
greatest man of any age,” was the proud reply. And has not 
the unanimous verdict of mankind shown that in some sense 
or other this expression of filial affection and regard was true? 
Others may have excelled him in very many respects,—Shake. 
speare in the beauty of expression, Milton in the detached 
aloofness of poetic thought, Johnson in the brillianey of wit 
Goldsmith in the sweetness of language, Pitt in the fire and 
glamour of spontaneous eloquence, mode of delivery, and ao 
forth, with all those with whom he may be compared; bat 
that he surpassed in the combined strength of character ang 
intellect all his contemporaries, and all who, in England at 
least, went before or have come after him, if we do not 
count his peers, for there were some, in Greece and Rome 
is, I think, in accordance with the statement that he on 
“the most courageous, the wisest, and most far-seeing ” of all 
with whom he might be classed, the very keynote of Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid’s remarks when unveiling the Burke memorial 
tablet at Bath.—I am, Sir, &c., J. B. B. 


{Our admiration for the intellect, the wisdom, and the 
matchless rhetoric of Burke is so intense that it is painful to 
us to deny him character in the highest sense. Yet, in our 
opinion, it must be denied him. He had not the sense of 
justice. Remember the virulent injustice with which he 
pursued Warren Hastings. An Old Builey advocate would 
have blushed to say the things of the man he was assailing 
which Burke said when carried away by his desire to wound 
and to destroy,—e.g., “Sir Walter Raleigh was called ‘a spider 
of Hell.’ This was foolish and indecent in Lord Coke. Had 
he been a Manager on this trial, he would have been guilty 
of a neglect of duty had he not called the Prisoner a spider of 
Hell.” Again, Burke called Hastings “a captain-general of 
iniquity, thief, tyrant, robber, cheat, sharper, swindler.” A 
man who possessed character in the sense in which we 
wrote could not have been guilty of such an outrage. 
Burke's want of restraint in his pursuit of Hastings is 
a blot on his career which must be faced by the warmest 
admirers of his genius,—among whom we count ourselves, 
—Epb. Spectator.] 





LAND VALUES TAXATION. 
(To Tue Eprtror or THE “ Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—Some little confusion of mind exists upon this subject, 
and, owing perhaps to the wild talk occasionally indulged in 
about the taxation of ground landlords, not a few people 
imagine that, in some mysterious way, freeholds escape the 
charges they ought to bear. A simple illustration may be 
useful. A man buys or becomes possessed of a piece of free- 
hold land worth, say, £2,000, upon which he puts up buildings 
to the value of £8,000. When the rating authority comes 
along, it does not make its assessment upon £8,000 only, which 
the buildings have cost, but upon the total value of £10,000. 
Legislation may of course shift the burden from one pair of 
shoulders to another, but there will be no increase of revenue 
unless freeholders are to be saddled with some special tax 
which no other form of property bears.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. J. LANCASTER. 





IS GREAT BRITAIN LIVING ON HER CAPITAL? 
[To tue Eprror or tue “ Seecrator.” | 
Srr,—In the strange eagerness which Mr. Ellis Barker shares 
with Fiscal Reformers of his type to publish to the world the 
supposed decadence of this country, he brushes aside very 
lightly what most serious statisticians consider the irrefutable 
evidence of the Income-tax Returns; but it would be 
interesting to hear his explanation of the figures of the 
increase of “income from abroad” revealed in Table CCX VIIL 
of the last Report of the Inland Revenue Department. From 
1904-5 (to go no further back than that year), when that 
income was declared at £66,062,109, it had risen by 1906-7 to 
£79,560,116, an increase of £13,498,007. If it be assumed that 
this income stands for interest at the outside figure of 5 per 
cent., it represents a capital sum of £269,960,150. Some of 
the increase of income may be due to capital (like that invested 
in South African mines) having recently resumed payment 
of dividends; but, allowing for this, the major part of this 
great capital sum must apparently have been freshly invested 
in foreign countries and the Colonies during the period in 
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uestion. It may be added that, as an able article in the 
Quarterly Review for July, 1907, pointed out, the table alluded 
to does not profess to include nearly the whole of the profits 
derived from such investment, much of which cannot be dis- 
tinguished from that which appears under the head of 
“businesses, professions, &c., not otherwise detailed”; and 
that therefore the great increase of income assessed under 
ibis latter head is doubtless largely due to further fresh 
investment of capital abroad, as well to fresh home invest- 
ment. No official indication unfortunately exists which 
would enable an estimate to be formed of the amount of 
the national savings which must be annually invested in 
industrial concerns in the United Kingdom, and the amount 
of the total annual savings of the nation must therefore be 
a matter of conjecture. But a study of the nominal amount of 
the securities quoted on the London and provincial Stock 
Exchanges over a series of years would establish, to the satis- 
faction of any impartial mind, the certainty of an immense 
annual fresh investment of British savings, which competent 
inquirers have put at from £250,000,000 to £300,000,000 on an 
average, and which some would put at an even higher figure 
than this. The subject is one which pre-eminently demands 
authoritative investigation; but sufficient evidence surely 
exists to disprove such assertions as those of your correspon- 
dent. A country which annually invests all over the world 
such sums as those suggested above (to say nothing of home 
investment) cannot be “ living on its capital,” or “ selling off,” 
except for the purpose of reinvesting that capital more 
securely or more profitably.—I am, Sir, &c., A. B. 


{To tue Eprror or tar “Spectator.” |} 
§ir,—Mr. J. Ellis Barker in his doleful letter tells us that 
“the Royal Commission on Agriculture estimated in 1896 
that the decay of our rural industries had caused a loss of 
£1,000,000,000 of agricultural capital’; that “Mr. Palgrave 
estimated that loss in 1905 at £1,700,000,000, and it should 
now amount to an even larger sum.” May I ask whether 
the Royal Commissioners and Mr. Palgrave said that there 
had been a “loss of agricultural capital,” or only that the 
price of agricultural land had fallen? Apparently Mr. Barker 
does not know that the two things are not the same. The 
great fall in the price of land which has taken place in 
the last forty years is chiefly an indication of the enormous 
advantage enjoyed by the mass of the population to-day in 
respect of cheapness of food. If Mr. Barker and his 
Protectionist friends succeed in getting high duties placed 
on corn, all other kinds of food, wool, and all other articles 
which compete with the products of British soil, the price of 
land will soon rise very greatly ; but that will not be an increase 
of “agricultural capital,” and, while it will be a pecuniary 
gain to British landowners, it will be a dire misfortune for all 
the rest of the British people. Mr. Barker, who writes much 
on subjects connected with German life, must know that 
speculators are engaged in adding rapidly to what, I suppose, 
he would call German “capital” with a degree of success 
which is filling all patriotic Germans with dismay. Taking 
advantage of ill-conceived regulations respecting the width of 
streets and the height and methods of construction of houses 
which are now in force in many of the large German cities, 
these speculators have raised the prices of land within and 
round the cities by many hundreds, in some cases by several 
thousands, per cent. This process adds enormously to the 
nominal value of German land, but it greatly lessens German 
capital, and, by adding very much to the cost of constructing 
dwellings, it is forcing thousands of families to live in a single 
room for each family, and is in every way a great misfortune 
for the nation.—I am, Sir, &c., T. C. HorsFatu. 
Swanscoe Park, near Macclesfield. 





(To tux Epiror or THR “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Siz,—May I call the attention of Mr. Ellis Barker, and any of 
your readers who have been startled by the suggestions he has 
recently made in your columns, to an article in the Quarterly 
Review for July, 1907, on British investments abroad? The 
writer, who gives authorities and figures to support his con- 
clusions, tells ur that the British investments abroad may be 
estimated, according to their present market value, at two 
thousand eight hundred million pounds steriing, and that if to 
this sum is added the capita! employed in British shipping 
engaged in Colonial and foreigu trade, and the capital of 





telegraph, insurance, and other companies carrying on business 
abroad, the figure will be raised to three thousand one hundred 
and fifty millions sterling. The Reviewer calculates that the 
annual income which accrues to the United Kingdom in 
respect of these investments exceeds a hundred and forty 
millions sterling, and suggests that the capital subscribed for 
foreign and Colonial investment in 1906 was more than seventy 
millions pound sterling. Comment is needless.—I am, Sir, 


&e., H. 





SEDITION IN INDIA. 

(To tae Epiron or tue * Sprctrator.”’] 
Srr,—Though efforts, more or less successful, are being made 
in India to punish sedition-mongering and bomb-throwing, no 
measure appears to be in contemplation for striking at the 
root of the evil, the ever-increasing outturn of the raw 
material from which sedition-mongers and bomb-throwers are 
manufactured. Most people with any working knowledge of 
India will probably agree that the disaffection which shows 
itself in such deplorable forms is almost entirely confined to 
the educated, and to those who have come under their 
influence, and has its origin, not in any misgovernment or 
oppression, real or imaginary, but in the fact that our system 
of public instruction turns out a very much larger number of 
more or less educated youths than can possibly find employ- 
ment of the only kind for which their training has fitted 
them. A post in a Government office is the goal of the 
ambition of nineteen out of twenty students in Indian high 
schools and Colleges, and since the candidates vastly out- 
number the vacancies, the great majority are inevitably 
doomed to disappointment. Is it surprising that when, after 
years of study and waiting, a young Bengali or Maratha finds 
himself stranded without a chance of the longed-for appoint- 
ment, he becomes embittered against a Government which, 
with the best intentions, has made him the hopeless failure he 
is? And year by year the army of disaffection is recruited 
by fresh batches of disappointed graduates, “ entrance fails,” 
and “ middle passes.” Will you allow me to suggest, in rough 
outline, a possible remedy for this great and growing 
mischief? (1) Estimate the average annual number of 
vacancies in the Government offices of each province. 
(2) Start a Training College at each provincial capital, 
and admit to it, either by examination or selection, 
a sufficient number of the most promising boys from 
high and mission schools to supply the demand. (3) Fix 
the age for admission at sixteen, or at latest seventeen, 
and the period of training at two years, after which the 
selected candidates would be absorbed into the service as 
vacancies occurred. (4) Make it an unalterable rule that the 
Training College should be the only channel of admission into 
the subordinate Government service. Posts carrying pay not 
exceeding Rs. 10 per mensem might be excepted, and District 
Officers might be allowed to nominate for admission a limited 
number of promising boys of good family. Action on some 
such lines as these would probably save thousands of intelli: 
gent lads from wasting six or seven years in the hopeless 
pursuit of Government employ, only to find themselves at 
twenty-three or twenty-four with no resource but seditious 
journalism or treasonable agitation. Disappointment at 
sixteen or seventeen would be much less disastrous and 
embittering, and the boy who failed to obtain admission to 
the Training College would not be too old to take up his 
paternal avocation. The very few who seek education for its 
own sake would, of course, be at liberty to pursue their 
studies. Any measure of the kind suggested should, it need 
hardly be said, be announced several, say five, years in advance, 
to avoid injustice to the reasonable expectations of the present 
generation of students.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Savile Club. H. C. Irwin, ICS. (Retired). 





LACK OF OCCUPATION FOR MARRIED WOMEN. 
[To tae Eprror or tHe “ Srectrator.”]} 
Srr,—I fear the “ fixed work fund fallacy,” assumed as a truth 
by your first correspondent, still hinders many women from 
doing useful work, When a rich woman takes paid work and 
earns £100, it looks at first as if she were simply depriving 
some needy toiler of work and pay, Yet the next step is that 
she spends, or lends to others to spend, £100 more than she 
could otherwise have spent; and this, if sue directs it wisely, 
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means the creation of useful employment which could not 
otherwise have been paid for. Thus the employment which 
she takes with one hand she gives back with the other, and the 
net result is that an additional piece of work is done and the 
world made a more comfortable place. I do not touch on the 
danger of underselling by “ pocket-money workers,” nor on 
the necessity that the unpaid work of the world should be 
done by those who are able. I am only concerned to ease 
scrupulous consciences by reminding them that if a piece of 
work on its own merits calls for us to do it, it does not cease 
to be our duty because somebody pays us.—I am, Sir, 
&e., C. K. 


[Our correspondent’s reminder is most useful. Exchange 
is not only no robbery, but, as Bastiat pointed out in his 
“Harmonies of Economics,” it is “a union of forces,”’—z.e., 
co-operation. Adding to the world’s store of wealth can 
never result in “taking the bread ont of other people’s 
mouths.” The object of all who desire to diminish poverty 
should be to increase the number of exchanges, not to 
diminish them by refusing to work on a punctilio.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





MR. BURNS AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 
(To Tne Eprron or Tur “Seroraror.”] 

Srr,—In your issue of October 31st you have dealt impartially 
with Mr. John Burns in showing his merits and the attitude 
which he has taken in the present crisis, even though at the 
serious risk of being unpopular. You could not doa better 
service to the working class than to open their eyes to the 
fact that, after all, the President of the Local Government 
Board, though seemingly not complying with all that they 
might wish him to do, has done so only for their good. 
His statement in Parliament that millions of pounds are 
yearly spent by working people alone on drink fills one with 
sorrow. Being a foreigner who has just come to this country, 
I was simply shocked to see so many workmen crowding the 
public-houses. Nothing, it seems to me, is sadder and more 
demoralising than to meet on a Saturday afternoon people 
coming out of public-houses tottering and almost unable to 
walk until somebody helps them. And this during these 
months when on all sides the cry of unemployment is at 
its height, when corporations and benevolent committees are 
making superhuman efforts to mitigate the prevailing misery. 
One is tempted to ask: How do these people, who ery 
that they have no bread to eat, that their children 
have no clothes to wear,—how in the world can they find 
the necessary money for drink? Admitting that a certain 
proportion of these men belong to that class who are employed, 
must they not take a serious lesson from the existing con- 
dition of things and realise that the wheel of fate may some 
day turn and they also be thrown out of employment? Working 
people of this country, it seems, have come to hold the doctrine 
that, come what may, they must spend immediately whatever 
they earn during a week and let the future take care of itself. 
If the working class could only spend less money on football 
matches and betting, and Jess still on drink, they would do 
themselves much more good than any measures the Corpora- 
tions might take could do for them, or any Unemployment 
Act that the Government might put in the statute-book could 
accomplish in the end.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Glasgow. Onnia@ ODIAN. 





THE “RIGHT TO WORK.” 
[To rue Eprron or tur “Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—I am unfortunately convinced, being an employer of 
labour in « smaii way, of the discouraging fact that workmen 
will enter into a contract to work for so much an hour, and 
will then do their best not to keep their part of the said 
contract while forcing the master to keep his. Would it not 
be better, instead of reviling, to try to induce the working 
man to have more respect for himself—that is to say, make 
him understand that if he undertakes to do a day's work, for 
however small a sum, he should keep his word—meanwhile 
agitating in the open for better pay and shorter hours? My 
sympathies are far more with the workmen than with those 
sometimes not too truthful masters who brag that they do 
twice as much work as their workpeople, but forget to add 
that they usually thereby obtain six times greater comfort. 





I do, however, think that working men should be warned that ' 


LLL 
they are not going the right way to obtain better conditions 
by forcing their masters to spend thousands of pounds on 
the unproductive labour of policing them, and I would ag 
earnestly exhort Trade-Union officials to teach their followers 
to agitate openly for better conditions, and not to lose their 
own and others’ self-respect by lending their countenance to 
methods they are not prepared openly to avow.—I am, Sir, &e. 

J. Epwarp Francis, 
The Atheneum Press, 13 Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 


[To THE EpiToR OF THR “Sprorator."] 

Srr,—It is possible that the following case may interest your 
readers. It came under my personal observation at the time 
when “ processions of the unemployed” were in vogue in the 
West End. <A journeyman carpenter, whose character and 
work were excellent, asked for a day's holiday from the fore. 
man of the work upon which he just then was engaged in a 
8.E. suburb. The carpenter was deaf and dumb, and it amused 
me to see him receive his orders by word of finger and thumb. 
The foreman granted this request, and next time he saw the 
workman asked how he had spent his holiday. . The carpenter 
replied, with some excitement of finger and thumb, that he 
had gone up to town, had joined the procession of the un. 
employed, and had been rewarded 4s. 7d. at the end of the day 
as his share of the collection—plunder I was on the point of 
writing.—I am, Sir, &., Eve SoLpane, 





THE OVER-REPRESENTATION OF IRELAND. 
{To THR Eptron oF THR “Srecraror.*] 
Srr,—May I take exception to one remark in “J. R. F.’s” 
letter in last week’s issue? He says that “ Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment steered Ireland into anarchy, rebellion, and civil war.” 
If “J. R. F.” had taken the trouble to study the facts, even 
as represented in the late Mr. Lecky’s “Leaders of Public 
Opinion” (Vol. I., Grattan), he would not have made this 
statement. The “anarchy, rebellion, and civil war” which 
he deplores were brought about by the fact that the Irish 
Executive, who were the obedient servants of Pitt, resisted 
Grattan’s noble efforts to reform the Irish Parliament. If he 
had read the history of the ’98 rebellion, as related by the 
United Irishmen in prison awaiting execution, he would have 
seen that the Society of United Irishmen only became a dis- 
loyal body when they realised that the real obstacle to reform 
was the English Government. Unless “J. R. F.” can dispute 
these facts, I hope he will withdraw the insult which he has 
cast upon Grattan and the whole Irish nation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

a9 





PROTESTANT AND ROMAN CATHOLIC 
MISSIONARIES. 
[To tue Eprror or tHe “Srectrator,”] 

Srr,—In your very interesting review in last week's issue of 
Mr. Wollaston’s book, “From Ruwenzori to the Congo,” 
the author is shown to draw a contrast between the Protestant 
missionary travelling with cattle and other supplies, and the 
Roman Catholic who depends upon getting his provisions in 
the villages, and the contrast is in favour of the latter, who 
would seem “to get nearer the heart of the country.” Surely 
this expression requires some explanation. Does it mean that 
he gets to know the country better, or that he endears himself 
more to the natives? The missionary who gets his food in 
the villages must obtain it either gratuitously or by payment. 
The native will not give anything gratuitously except in 
anticipation of favours to come,—eg., if he thinks the 
missionary has special access to the heavenly powers, he will 
offer gifts to propitiate him or them, in the hope of obtaining 
favours. But this method carries its own Nemesis with it, 
and is, moreover, unworthy of ihe Gospel and of the Apostolic 
principle: “ Because for His Name's sake, they went forth, 
taking nothing of the Gentiles.” As regards the purchase of 
supplies in the villages, although it is necessary at times, it is 
by far the most expensive method, both in time and money. 
As the late Bishop Crowther (himself an African and devoted 
to his own people) said— 

“A stranger entering the country is really an object of pity on 
account of the imposition he is exposed to...... He will be 
expected to pay 100 per cent. more than the ordinary price among 


themselves. All being brokers, you can scarcely get any one to 
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m your guard...... Before an understanding is come 
E Do wayer’e nebience is well-nigh exhausted. Time to them is 
of no value: after the seller has wasted about five hours...... 
he will come back and offer to accept your terms as a particular 


favour to yourself.” 

But he does not always do this. Quite as often he goes away 
with some such scathing speech as was addressed to a friend 
of my own:—“ Yes, you are stingy. All missionaries are. 
Our fathers remember Livingstone, and they say he was 
stingy,” meaning that missionaries have not the same 
resources to draw upon as traders and travellers, and hence 
are people of no account. The result of this is that their 
message is not deemed worthy of attention; and as it is 
impossible to give in to such exactions, cr to waste precious 
hours in haggling that might be spent in helping the sick or 
in preaching, the only alternative is to take one’s own supplies 
and be independent of them. To try to “do without” only 
means in the long run the useless loss of precious lives. 
Asceticism is not the same thing as self-denial, and though 
asceticism has its value, it does not impress Africans in the 
least, except unfavourably. Both Bible history and Chureh 
history show that there are two missionary methods, both of 
which bave the divine sanction, according to the circum- 
stances requiring them. One is the patriarchal, of which 
Abraham was the prototype, which is fitted for upholding a 
new ideal among a primitive pastoral people just emerging 
from barbarism. The other is the ascetic, of which the 
Apostle Paul was the prototype, suited for an advanced 
civilisation such as the Roman Empire then and the Far East 
to-day.—I am, Sir, &e., R. B. 





CROSS-CORRESPONDENCES. 
(To tur Epiror or tag “Specrator.” ) 
Sir,—Your very interesting article on ‘“ Cross-Correspond- 
ences ” (Spectator, October 31st) as evidence of the activity 
of “a third mind” “beyond the automatist’s conscious or 
subconscious self” makes one wonder whether the problems 
raised by the automatic scripts of Mrs. Verrall and Mrs, 
Holland might not be approached from a more strictly 
psychological standpoint than that adopted by your dis- 
tinguished correspondent. The automatisation of handwriting 
is no unfamiliar fact. We frequently write one word whilst 
meaning another; a married woman occasionally signs her 
maiden name inadvertently ; mistakes are made in addressing 
an old friend in a strange place. The experimental investiga- 
tions carried out by Miss Stein and Mr. Solomon in the 
Chicago Psychological Laboratory proved that such writing 
can easily be cultivated,—with gradual progress from letters 
to broken words, and then to more or less complete sentences, 
It is true the experimenters had no references to Euripides, 
or Tennyson, or Dante, and the meanings read into the 
words did more honour to the intelligence of the inter- 
preters than to that of any hypothetical third mind. 
Still, neither Miss Stein nor Mr. Solomon was a scholar 
of Mrs. Verrall’s order, and the “immense difficulties” of 
communication may well have been insuperable. It would 
have been possible to trace connexions between the 
script and the Bible—or any ordinary English dictionary. 
Recent experiments in motor and sensory predisposition 
(Einstellung), as well as recent works on unconscious 
cerebration, with all the evidence for subconscious 
processes, running counter to, or definitely influencing, 
conscious ones, suggest that no limit can as yet be 
placed to the functioning of habit in any department of 
our physical or psychical natures. The delicate and complex 
working of “ suggestion” has been found sufficient to account 
for the apparent intelligence of the wonderful performing 
horse, “der kluge Hans.” It may be worth while to pause 
before asserting that no explanation of the “ cross- 
correspondences” is to be found in the “infinite suggesti- 
bility” of the human mind. The recent work in France and 
America on sub and multiple personalities would lead one to 
expect “the writing intelligence” to assume “the part of a 
personality distinct from that of the automatist.” Even the 
dabbler in planchette or table-turning becomes aware of this 
tendency of the mind to create a personality, and to act on 
the suggestion of personality with promptitude and logical 
thoroughness. Even in normal life the “ dramatic instinct” 
becomes at times almost painfully overpowering, as when a 
part is assumed on the stage or im actuality. It makes itself 











felt in any attempt to throw an argument into conversational 
form. It is part of the ordinary mode of mental process. 
After all, the world is one, and the strangest coincidences of 
thought are not altogether inconceivable in minds that share 
the common heritage, and breathe the common atmosphere 
of the same civilisation. Would your distinguished corre- 
spondent posit a third external intelligence to account for 
the almost simultaneous appearance of Dr. James's paper on 
“Spatial Perception” and Dr. Ward’s theory of Local 
Signs? Since to physics has been added psychics, may not 
the triad be completed by psychology? Or is the Society 
for Psychical Research so busy straining the attention for 
whispers from a world beyond that it has no marginal 
space even for problems of this world, in which we are ccn- 
demned, or privileged, to act out our automatisations? As 
you very justly observe, Sir, “if nothing more than telepathy 
were to be established ...... a remarkable contribution 
would have been made to the science of psychology.” In 
any case, so few persons have the skill or patience to carry 
automatic writing to the pitch of perfection reached by 
Mrs, Verrall that no aspect of this unique opportunity for 
strict psychological investigation should be missed.—With 
apologies for trespassing on your space, I am, Sir, &c., 
A. G. Bowprn-Smirn, A.M. Cornell, 
16 Queen’s Gate Terrace, S.W. 


DOGS IN QUARANTINE. 


[To tae ,Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—Many of us have read Lady Blomfield’s letter in your 
issue of October 24th with the keenest feelings of just 
indignation and disgust at the sad fate of her dog. Have we 
as a nation so entirely lost our love of humanity and fair play 
as to be callous and unconcerned while such things are per- 
mitted to be possible by Government officials? Every one 
knows who cares anything on the score of humanity that the 
present system of quarantine for dogs (especially those care- 
fully tended and nurtured by their lady owners) is cruel in 
the extreme, not only to these petted animals themselves, but 
much more so to their unfortunate owners, who, as we well 
know, in so very many cases suffer intensely on behalf of their 
pets. The Board of Agriculture, in continuing this present 
system of theirs, remind one rather of the proverbial “dog 
with the bone,” not possessing the moral courage “to drop it,” 
simply because it still somewhat savours of what was once “a 
good thing,” but is now long since defunct. The system has 
done much good; but there is no longer any necessity for 
such drastic and cruel measures as the quarantine entails. 
Surely these delicately nurtured animals could be far better 
trusted to their owners under equally efficacious restrictions 
for private quarantine, and so end these constantly recurring 
scandals, which surely are an outrage on the humanity and 
intelligence of a civilised nation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

BARONET. 





[ We cannot agree that it will be wise to drop the quarantine, 
or even to mitigate its strictness. The proper remedy is a 
better supervision of the places registered for quarantine 
purposes.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


(To tug Eprror or Tus “SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—With regard to the letter in your paper of October 24th 
on “ Dogs in Quarantine,” I think it right that it should be 
known that I left two dogs in quarantine at the veterinary 
surgeons’ recommended by the Department of Agriculture 
(Messrs. Arnauld and Arnauld, The Kennels, Mitcham), and 
that they rejoined me three months later in splendid condition. 
Their state reflected all the more credit on the management 
as the regulations of the Department are, I presume, neces- 
sarily so severe that it must be very difficult to keep dogs fit 
who are limited to solitary walking about in a small yard for 
exercise as the only break in a day’s confinement in a cage. 
I gave no tips, and on my visits to the poor animals no hints 
of any kind were thrown out. The only room for reform, I 
think, is in the relaxation of the rules, At present these seem 
far too inelastic. I was able to produce a certificate from the 
principal veterinary officer of Singapore that no case of rabies 
had occurred in Singapore, from which Colony I brought my 
dogs, for ten years, and I thought this entitled them to 
an abridgment of their quarantine, but they were treated just 
the same as dogs who came from a Colony where hydrophobia 
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was raging among the natives. If regulations are always to 

be interpreted in this cast-iron fashion, it seems unnecessary 

to take any trouble to pay officials highly to do any thinking. 

—I am, Sir, &c., Joun Ritcure, Major R.A.M.C. 
Holmleigh, Shrewsbwry Lane, Shooter's Hill, 8.E. 


[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





THE CHURCH AND INTERNAL DEVELOPMENT. 
(To rue Eprror or tne “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—* A Nation without the means of some change is without 
the means of its conservation.” So Burke. Put “ Church” 
instead of “ Nation,” and you have a healthy comment on the 
timely article in the Spectator for October 31st entitled “The 
Lord’s Freeman.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
THEODORE P. BROCKLEHURST. 
Giggleswick-in-Craven. 





SOCIALISM AND SAVAGERY 

(To rus Eprron or tas “Srecrator.”) 
S1z,—The following extracts may be commended to the con- 
sideration of those Members of Parliament and others who 
favour the schemes of the Socialists. The first is from 
Darwin's “ Voyage of the ‘Beagle,’” and the second from 
Maspero’s “Dawn of Civilisation” (English translation, 
p. 343) :— 

(1) “The perfect equality among the individuals composing 
the Fuegian tribes must for a long time retard their civilisation. 
As we see those animals, whose instinct compels them to lwe in 
society and obey a chief, are most capable of improvement, so is 
it with the races of mankind. Whether we look at it us a cause 
or a consequence, the more civilised always have the most 
artificial governments. ..... In Tierra del Fuego, until some 
chief shall arise with power sufficient to secure any acquired 
advantage, such as the domesticated animals, it seems scarcely 
possible that the political state of the country can be improved. 
At present even a piece of cloth given to one is torn into shreds 
and distributed; and no one individual becomes richer than 
another. On the other hand, it is difficult to understand how a 
chief can arise till there is property of some sort by which he 
might manifest his superiority and increase his power..... . 
I believe, in this extreme part of South America, man exists 
in a lower state of improvement than in any other part of the 
world.” 

(2) “Their improvidence, like their cheerfulness, was perhaps 
an innate trait in the national character : it was certainly fostered 
and developed by the system of government adopted by Egypt 
from the earliest times. What incentive was there for a man of 
the people to calculate his resources and to lay up for the future, 
when he knew that his wife, his children, his cattle, his goods, all 
that belonged to him, and himself to boot, might be carried off at 
any moment, without his having the right or the power to resent 
it? He was born, he lived, he died in the possession of a master. 
The lands or houses which his father had left him were his merely 
on sufferance and he enjoyed them only by permission of his lord. 
Those which he acquired by his own labour went to swell his 
master’s domain. If he married and had sons, they were but 
servants for the master from the moment they were brought into 
the world. Whatever he might enjoy to-day, would his master 
allow him possession of it to-morrow? ...... He therefore con- 
centrated his mind and energies on the present moment, to make 
the most of it as almost the only thing which belonged to him: 
he left to his macf:r the task of anticipating and providing for 
the future.” 

For “ master” here read “Socialistic State.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. STENHOUSE. 
Mickley Vicarage, Stocksfield-on-Tyne. 





COLERIDGE COTTAGE FUND. 
(To tug Epiron or THe “SrecraTor.”] 


Si1zr,—Could you kindly allow me to call your reader’s attention 
to the “Coleridge matinée” which is to be given at the Hay- 
market Theatre on Friday, November 13th, for wiping off the 
debt on the Coleridge Cottage? The memorial cottage at Nether 
Stowey will, I hope, have a good literary and general reference 
library attached to it. It will be another literary landmark for 
Somerset. I enclose details of the performance.—I am, Sir, 
&e., WiLiiam GRESWELL. 
Dodington, Bridgwater. 


Through the kindness of Mr. Frederick Harrison the use of 
the Haymarket Theatre has been granted to Professor Knight 
that he may arrange a Matinée on Friday, November 13th, 1908, 
at 8 o’clock, of Readings from the Poems of Coleridge, inter- 
spersed with Glee-Songs (under the direction of Mr. H. Gregory 

t), set to words by Coleridge, in aid of the Fund for the 
acquisition of the Poet’s Cottage at Nether Stowey for the nation. 
Tickets can now be obtained at the Haymarket Theatre, from 
Professor Knight, Malvern, from Mrs. J. D. Falconer, The Limes, 
Little Berkhamstead, Hertford, and from Miss Ruby Cobbett, 














Merton House, Teddington. The prices of admission will be 
as follows:—Reserved Seats: Private Boxes, £3 3s. and fA 4g.; 
Orchestra Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Balcony Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Upper Circle, 
2s. 6d. Unreserved Seats: Pit Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 5s. ; Pit, 2s. 6d.. 
Gallery, 1s. sil Bina 








[Norz.—We have received a communication from F. C. Spender, 
whose letter we published on October 2ith, calling our attention 
to the fact that he isa man, nota woman. We regret to have 
made the mistake in question, but there was nothing to indicate 
the sex of the writer except the internal evidence of style and 
matter by which we judged—as it turns out, erroneously,—Ep, 
Spectator. ] 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 
pciacniiantiain 
OLD SHIPS. 
(To JoszpH Conrad.) 
Ir men could learn what you ships know, 
Leaning along the quay,— 
Old giants crippled by the loud 
Wild anger of the sea,— 
Surging in awe and wonderment 
The souls of men would be! 
Could you but tell the stately joy 
Of your effectual day, 
When worked by anxious hearts you swung, 
Sounding the channel-way, 
Under a sun-splashed foreign head 
Into an unknown bay! 
Oh, that some master caught the song 
Sung round your flashing wings, 
Your coppered prows, and found the full 
Calm sense of awful things 
You ships have felt who made the road 
For faiths and men and kings! 


Heading out for the dark world ends 
Where fate with the human wars, 

Your every plank was a story brave, 
Song spoke from your bending spars, 

Your halliards rang to the morning wind, 
Your topmasts frighted the stars ! 

We've seen the summer horizon take 
On white ships going South 

Fair dreams and desires of stranded men 
Into its flaming mouth ; 

Ships drive far over the rich, bright sea, 
Men droop in a land of drouth. 

They watch your goings and muse in awe 
Of all that the high ships know 

Of mammoth billows that rise and wreck, 
Of jagged rocks grinding slow, 

Of unknown wonders, away, beyond, 
Where never the landsmen go. 


The salt that burns and the dreadful death, 
Hoarse cries from desolate throats, 

Ropes wrenching loud while the mountain seas 
Flick men from the decks like motes ; 

Not in green fabulous isles but here 
Romance’s ensign floats ! 

Romance ? That dream’s a lie! 
The hideous battle and chance, 

Heard brown men curse at the frightful things 
That harass a ship’s advance— 

But you’ve been far out where the world is now 
You've fathomed the real Romance! 

You set in the frowning forest oft 
The germ of an opulent town; 

Tho statesman’s empire-plans have spread 
And he’s thrown the engines down ; 

Now the years come sad to you dying ships 

Without hope and alone, 


You fought 
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Though you have found the ocean sweet, 
Though you have known him cruel, 

Though your lights flared like the beacon fires 
Your planks shall split for fuel 

Now you’ve limped up the river slow, 
Fagged, beaten in the duel! 

Brave death in a storm is not your doom; 
They towed you as worn-out slaves 

Far from tho reach of your restless wild 
Old enemies, the waves, 

For Ocean chafes at the masterful ships 
And black revenge he craves! 

You found fresh worlds with your slim, swift prow, 
Learned more than the greatest shall, 

But a shameful track to death awaits 
Four-master and caraval : 

You rot with the black coal-barges round 
In a smoke-befogged canal! 


Old ships! Old ships! It’s battle and bear— 
(The night blots out the sky, 

A strong man offers his one shamed sob 
And a maiden her wept “ Good-bye,” 

As they turn in the dark from the hallowed place 
Where the old ships come to die). 

When oft in the eaverned night men muse 
On life’s locked mystery, 

Search for the truth in place and power, 
The has-been and to-be, 

The answer comes in visioned death, 
Death and the visioned sea. 

And you have strode that opal sea, 
Touched that enchanted sky, 

Fought in the night, and loved our sun 
And worked your part—Good-bye— 

For all your knowledge rots with you 
As all your sorrows die. 


FuRNLEY MAURICE. 








BOOKS. 


THE ADMIRABLE BOILEAU.* 
“Tr I could only cross the seas,” says Dryden in his Discourse 
Concerning the Original and Progress of Satire, “I might find 
in France a living Horace and a Juvenal in the person of the 
admirable Boileau.” Dryden’s praise is characteristic of the 
attitude adopted towards Boileau by his contemporaries and 
successors on both sides of the Channel. He was ranked 
without hesitation as a poet and critic of the first order; his 
Art Poctique was the literary Testament of the eighteenth 
century, and his works, multiplied in countless editions, were 
familiar to every one with the slightest pretensions to a love 
of letters. With the rise of the Romantic school, and the 
reaction against the classical ideals of which Boileau had been 
the first and most famous exponent, it was only natural that 
his reputation should suffer. The dictator of the old age became 
the butt of the new. Boileau was everywhere pilloried as the 
personification of prosaic formalism and rigid pedantry. 
“Ill-fated, impious race!” exclaims Keats in a well-known 
passage, 
“That blasphemed the bright Lyrist to his face 

And did not know it,—no, they went about, 

Holding a poor, decrepid standard out 

Marked with most flimsy mottos, and in large 

The name of one Boileau!” 
With the complete triumph of the romantic conception 
of poetry, Boileau’s name has long ceased to arouse 
any kind of passion, either of partisanship or abuse. In 
France, though he is, of course, still studied and read, his 
fame is kept alive among the majority of readers rather 
through a number of familiar quotations than a wide acquaint- 
ance with his works. In England he is probably the least 
read of all the illustrious writers of the age of Louis XIV.; 
and it is impossible to be surprised at this. As M. Augustin 
Filon observes in his brief introduction to the present 
charming and inexpensive edition of the Satires, Epitres, and 
Art Poétique, Boileau cannot be regarded as a poet. His 
writing is devoid alike of the imaginative beauty of poetry 
and of its passion. To English readers particularly the 
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quality of his work is certain to appear unsatisfactory, 
because it so happens that, unfortunately for him, he is every- 
where beaten on his own ground by no less a master than 
Pope. Boileau’s mock-heroic poem, “Le Lutrin,” is a brilliant 
and charming piece of work; but compared with “The Rape 
of the Lock” it fades at once into insignificance; there 
could be no clearer example of the difference between good 
verse and poetry. In satire Boileau’s inferiority to Pope is, if 
possible, even more obvious. Dr. Johnson, with his usual 
insight, recommends a comparison between the Englishman's 
“Characters of Women” and Boileau’s satire on the same 
subject. “It will then be seen,” he says, “with how much 
more perspicacity female nature is investigated, and female 
excellence selected,” in Pope’s work. Jobnson’s criticism is 
just; but he might have extended it with advantage, for 
Pope’s superiority appears not only in his greater power of 
observation, but in the whole form and temper of bis writing. 
It is the writing of a man who has become inspired by his 
subject, whose intellect is informed with feeling, and who 
expresses himself with all the force of personal conviction. 
To turn from bis pages to those of Boileau is to turn from 
the heat and movement of life itself to what, for all its 
brilliance, remains merely talk about life,—the after-dinner 
talk of an accomplished wit, who is malicious because it is 
amusing to be malicious, who points his morals as easily and 
comfortably as he points his jokes, and who never grows 
excited. 

But it was as a critic even more than as a poet that Boileau 
reigned in the days of his glory ; and here, too, modern readers 
have been ready enough to reverse the judgment of their 
ancestors. M. Filon, indeed, roundly asserts that Boileau was 
not a critic at all. He draws attention to his ignorance, the 
narrowness of his sympathies, and his lack of scientific 
method,—all grave defects which, it cannot be denied, are 
only too apparent in Boileau’s critical work. More than this, 
Boileau was ambitious enough to attempt to formulate a body 
of literary doctrine which should be universally true, and his 
attempt undoubtedly failed. He had neither the width of 
outlook nor the philosophical power necessary for success in 
that most dubious and thorny region of speculation,—aesthetic 
theory. His dicta lack precision and consistency. ‘ Rien 
n'est bean que le vrai” is one of his favourite maxims, and it 
is easy to see that if the sentence is taken strictly it is untrue, 
while if it is taken loosely it may be true, but is no longer 
interesting. And Boileau is always willing to disregard his 
own definitions. 

“ Soyez riche et pompeux dans vos descriptions,” 
he says in his Art Poétique ; 
“ C’est 14 qu’il faut des vers étaler l’élégance ; 
N’y présentez jamais de basse circonstance.” 

If beauty and truth, one feels inclined to ask, do indeed 
coincide, why we should be so careful to exclude from our de- 
scriptions every “ basse circonstance” that may have actually 
formed part of what we are describing? Nevertheless, in 
spite of such weaknesses as these, Boileau’s critical abilities 
ean hardly be dismissed so summarily as M. Filon would wish, 
His literary judgments may have been supported by no very 
wide knowledge and based upon no very precise principles, yet 
the fact remains that they are, in practice, almost unerring. 
Concerned for the most part with what is notoriously the 
most difficult kind of criticism—that of contemporaries— 
Boileau never wavers in his allegiance to the greatest writers 
of his age. It is hard for us, to whom the names of those 
praised by Boileau are household words, while those whom he 
condemns are names and nothing more, to realise the true 
value of the critic’s achievement. To do that, we must 
imagine ourselves in the Paris of the seventeenth century, 
when Perrin and Pelletier were bought and read, when 
Quinault and Chapelain might be spoken of in the same 
breath with La Fontaine and Molitre, when Racine was hissed 
and Pradon was applauded. The hand of Time is the surest 
engine in the separation of the wheat and chaff of letters; 
but for once, in the France of the grand sitcle, Time was fore- 
stalled by Boileau. 

The determining factor in all Boileau’s literary judgments 
was his love of reason. “ Aimez donc la raison,” he says in 
his Art Poétique,— 

“que toujours vos (crits 
Empruntent d’elle seul et leur lustre et leur prix.” 
When he began to write he was the theorist and the spokesman 
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of a new school in literature,—the school of simplicity and 
common-sense; he was a revolutionary, and his aesthetic 
theory ‘was the outcome of a hatred for the conceits, the 
elaborations, and the preciosities which were the fashion of 
the day. It is often asserted that the essence of his doctrine 
lay in a dislike of imagination and an inherently prosaic 
outlook upon life; but this is to mistake the true nature of the 
classical point of view. What Boileau and his followers really 
disliked was not imagination but exaggeration; it was the 
strange that disgusted them, and not the sublime. No one 
understood better than Boileau himself the majesty and the 
force of some kinds of poetry, and he was ready to devote 
pages of appreciation to such a sentence as “God said, Let 
there be light: and there was light.” His error lay in sup- 
posing that the beauties of simplicity and reason were alone 
compatible with true feeling and true sublimity; he did not 
understand that the elaborate might be splendid and that the 
fantastic might be lovely; he mistook a precept which was 
useful in his own age for a universal rule. Yet one cannot 
help sometimes wishing that there were a Boileau once 
more upon the earth,—a Boileau who, with his reason- 
ableness, his common-sense, and his wit, would act as a 
corrective to the vague and wandering spirit which seems to 
have seized upon so much of the poetry of the present day. 
The romantic reaction against Boileau’s teaching has been 
carried into extremes every whit as preposterous and narrow 
as those to which Boileau himself gave expression. “De la 
musique encore et toujours!” exclaims Verlaine in his own 
Art Poctique. 
* Que ton vers soit la chose envolée 
Qu’on sent qui fuit d’une Ame en allée 
Vers d'autres cieux et d’autres amours.” 

In other words,—“ rien n'est beau que l'impossible.” Surely, 
if we were obliged to choose, we should prefer “le vrai.” 





LORD NORTHBROOK.* 

Mr. Bernarp MALtet, the author of this extremely pleasant 
biography, is to be congratulated on several things. The book 
is well proportioned (a rare quality in modern biographies), it 
is written with unerring taste, it is graceful, and, above all, it 
succeeds in giving a clear picture of its subject. The late 
Lord Northbrook was a true Whig; he had the moderate, 
“Left-Centre” habit of mind, and this, brought to bear on 
many Imperial problems at home and abroad, invariably 
resulted in steadiness and temperateness of judgment. This 
frame of mind is so much a matter of temperament that one 
is inclined to think that to have it one must be born with it. 
That is not exactly what Mr. Gladstone meant when he said 
that to bea Whig one must be born a Whig; he meant that 
one must be born a member of one of the great Whig families 
in which Whiggism was a tradition and a point of family 
pride. Recognising that Whiggism in these families was one 
of the accidents and privileges of birth, Thackeray exclaimed: 
“Tam not a Whig, but, oh, how I should like to be one!” 
But to be born with the right temperament is quite as 
important as to be born with the name of Cavendish, 
Campbell, Russell, or Leveson-Gower. The Barings had the 
Whig temperament and great riches (not a point to be for- 
gotten by any means in Whig traditions); and if they have not 
been so long rooted in the English soil as other Whig families, 
they nevertheless rooted themselves with remarkable quickness 
and firmness. Their migration to England was not only 
much to their own advantage, but to the advantage of Great 
Britain, which so many of them have since served with great 
honour and distinction. 

The Barings, of whom it has been said that on whatever 
road you meet them they are distinguished from the crowd, 
cume from Bremen. There Dr. Franz Baring, the great-great- 
great-grandfather of the late Lord Northbrook, was a pastor. 
His son, Johann Baring, was the father of Sir Francis Baring, 
“the firet merchant in Europe.” Johann Baring settled at 
Exeter, where he became a prosperous cloth manufacturer, 
and his son Francis moved thence to London, where, after 
some slight vicissitudes, he set up a counting-house of his 
own. At first he worked the counting-house alone without 
any clerk ; but he made £100 before twelve months were past, 
and after that he earned the confidence and respect of the 





* Thomas George, Earl of Northbrook, G.C.S.I.: a Memoir... By Bernard 
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great business firms with wonderful rapidity. Sir Francig 
Baring, as he became, lived from 1740 to 1810, and founded 
the great financial house of Barings. He was great-grand. 
father of the late Lord Northbrook. He bought the estate of 
Stratton, in Hampshire, from the Duke of Bedford in 1800 
and there this branch of the Baring family have since hoon 
established. We cannot resist quoting from a delightful 
description which Mr. J. L. Mallet, the biographer’s grand. 
father, wrote of an architectural rivalry between Stratton 
and another house. We need not suppose that the Inigo 
Jones house which was refaced, or rather defaced, in the 
manner described below had the beauty of the banqueting. 
hall in Whitehall; but this sham classical ebullition wag 
surely typical of many of the outrages in Georgian times 
which are still to be found all over the country :— 

“ When Stratton was built Sir Francis Baring’s portico which 
is a commonplace sort of thing, very well for a gentleman’s house, 
became a great subject of conversation among the resident gentry, 
and the praises bestowed upon its classical proportions having 
roused the ire and contempt of Mr. Henry Drummond, then pro- 
prietor of The Grange, he determined, codte que cofite, to show the 
country a real portico. His house had been built by Inigo Jones 
and was of red brick and some four or five stories high, so he 
made his architect betake himself to pull down two of the storieg 
and to fill up the basement story, and to case the remaining part 
of the premises in a Grecian Temple built upon the model of the 
‘Temple of Erectheus at Athens; perfect and beautiful in all its 
proportions and with a Doric portico such as is not to be seen 
anywhere else in England. The cost of this elegant fancy was 
about Thirty Thousand Pounds, and the effect of it was to turn 
a good family house into a very bad one, and to feast the eyes of 
men of taste with a model of chaste Grecian architecture 
surrounded by terraces and tufted groves. Mr. Drummond is 
not a man who loves anything long, Lady Emily excepted; and 
before many years had elapsed The Grange was to be sold, and 
the portico which was to shame the taste of the City merchant 
became the property of the second son of Sir Francis Baring, and 
probably went for one-tenth of its value in the estimation of the 
estate. Mr. Drummond has however entailed a great expense upon 
the present possessor by leaving him a ‘Temple instead of a house 
for habitation.” 

Thomas George Baring, the late Lord Northbrook, had one 
of those minds which mature rather late. He did not 
distinguish himself much at Oxford, but he was sensible and 
right-minded in every way. He could not easily have been 
otherwise with such a father as he had. Before he went down 
from Oxford his father wrote to him :— 

“Have you ever asked yourself the question what you intend 

to do with yourself in life? One portion of the question is 
answered for you...... Your position is fixed—that of an 
English country gentleman; and it will be your business in life 
to do your duty in that state of life to which it has pleased God 
tocallyou...... Have the English country gentlemen, then, 
any business? To my mind no one more. All men are not fitted 
for the performance of all these duties, but it is in the discharge 
of some that men of property in this country do their duty to 
their God, benefit their country, and contribute to their own 
happiness. For happiness any labour is better than idleness, but 
labour in the line of duty is the sweetest...... It is for you a 
little to think over what your inclination and talents lead you to 
in the different branches of your own condition of life. You may 
look to public life if your feelings turn that way, or you may lead 
a quieter life and still be a very useful and good man.” 
The obligation of public service was, in fact, already strong 
in the Barings. “ Young Tom” chose “public life,” and in 
1848 we find him Under-Secretary for War, and beginning his 
fruitful co-operation with Cardwell in the great Army reforms 
which will always be associated with Cardwell’s name. Of 
course the reforms were disliked by society, which then, as 
now, was very conservative, and by most Army officers; but 
Lord Northbrook cared nothing for public or “ influential” 
He was a true Whig in this, that he was indifferent 
to clamour. The late Duke of Devonshire could not have 
been less conscious of the growling chorus around him. We 
do not say that to be “born a Whig” is the whole secret of 
wise administration, but it at all events gives the initial 
advantage of a kind of proud self-sufficiency. It is better to 
despise popular anger than to fear it. 

As Viceroy in India Lord Northbrook’s steadiness proved 
itself fully for the first time. He was not brilliant in tongue; 
he was not engaging in manner (at least, till one knew him 
well enough to admire bis staunch fidelity to his friends); 
he was not a man of attractive ideas; and yet he was the 
very man for India, because India could dispense with super- 
ficial attractions very well if she was not tormented with the 
experiments of a “ viewy” personality. Perhaps Lord North- 
brook did not always see very far ahead; but there was 00 
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need for him to do so; it was enough that he should decide 
roblems on their merits as they occurred. His cousin, 
Major Evelyn Baring, now Lord Cromer, was his private 
secretary, and some of the most interesting parts of this book 
are information and criticism supplied to Mr. Mallet in Lord 
Cromer’s own words. Lord Northbrook, much helped, one 
may be sure, by Major Baring, re-established the Indian 
finances, and showed a handsome surplus every year. No 
doubt he disallowed some new laws which he thought good in 
themselves because he knew that the people of India would 
judge them solely by the fact that they meant new taxes. He 
saw the danger of legislating too fast. We disagree with his 
judgment absolutely in his refusal to retain the Income-tax ; 
but he was an orthodox Free-trade economist at heart, and if 
ever he seemed to decline from sound principles, as in his 
refusal to abolish the tax on Manchester cotton, it was because 
he conceived political considerations justified him. 

Lord Northbrook turned the difficult question of Baroda to 
good account by reasserting and stereotyping the principle of 
non-annexation by Great Britain, in which some native 
potentates were inclined to disbelieve. As for his method of 
consulting local opinion and experience in India, we cannot do 
better than quote Lord Cromer’s words :— 

«There can be no doubt that Lord Salisbury’s idea was 
to conduct the government of India to a very large extent 
by private correspondence between the Secretary of State and 
the Viceroy. He was disposed to neglect and, I also think, 
to underrate the value of the views of the Anglo-Indian 
officials. ..... This idea inevitably tended to bring the Viceroy 
into the same relation to the Secretary of State for India as that 
in which an Ambassador or Minister at a foreign court stands to 


the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs...... Lord North- 
brook’s general view was the exact opposite of all this, and I am 
strongly convinced that he was quite right... ... He recognised 


the subordinate position of the Viceroy, but he held that Parlia- 
ment had conferred certain rights not only on the Viceroy but on 
his Council which differentiated them in a very notable degree 
from subordinate officials such as those in the diplomatic 
service. —He remarked, I may note, in one of his letters to a 
friend: ‘I do not look upon myself as a departmental officer, and 
must judge for myself.—‘Lord Northbrook,’ continues Lord 
Cromer, ‘regarded the form of government in India as a very 
wise combination which enabled both purely English and Anglo- 
Indian experience to be brought to bear on the treatment of 
Indian questions.’ ” 

Again, Lord Cromer says :— 

“He positively ordered me to tell him whenever I thought he 

was making a mistake, whether in great things or small. I may 
indeed go so far as to say that the point to which I am now 
alluding constituted the main lesson which I derived from my 
association with Lord Northbrook in public affairs. In subsequent 
years when I was myself in a position of greater responsibility I 
invariably adopted Lord Northbrook’s practice, and I may add 
that I profited enormously by doing so.” 
In face of the Afghan difficulties Lord Northbrook never 
wavered in his policy of restraint. If his policy had been 
continued by Lord Lytton, and a “scientific” frontier had 
never been heard of, there would almost certainly have been 
no Afghan War. 

We must refer the reader to the book for the story of 
Lord Northbrook’s later career, which was less notable than 
at one time seemed likely. He split with Mr. Gladstone 
on Home-rule, and this accounted a good deal for his 
partial eclipse. At the end of his life we find him, to his 
own satisfaction, as Mr. Mallet thinks, voting Liberal again 
on the Free-trade question. His chief defect as an adminis- 
trator was that he was a faulty judge of men. This failing 
was probably only a particular expression of his remarkable 
simplicity. Publicity and ceremony he loathed, and he endured 
them only because they were inevitable in the public service 
which he so devotedly rendered. In India he compared 
himself to a goldfish in a bowl without a piece of mud or 
weed to hide himself under. He did not ask for credit; he 
asked for labour. This is an inspiring book as well as a 
pleasant one. We advise every one who is interested in 
English public life to read it. 





LADY HOLLAND'S JOURNAL.* 
WE know so much about Holland House and the men and 
women who frequented it that we are glad to have anything 
on the subject of its mistress. Lord Ilchester has done well 
to reprint her Journal, which casts much light on her earlier 


* The Journal of Elizabeth, Lady Holland (1791-1811), Edited by the Earl of 
Ichester, 2 vols, London: Longmans and Co. [2ls. not.) 








years. It stops at 1811, and the chief interest of Holland 
House comes later; but by that year the character of the 
writer was fully formed, and she had passed through the main 
crises of her life. Hers was not altogether an attractive 
character. In her famous years she was rude and domineering. 
She ordered distinguished men about as if they were lackeys, 
and her amazing success as a hostess was won at the expense 
of her popularity as a woman. “ Everybody who goes there,” 
said Charles Greville, “finds something to abuse or ridienle 
in the mistress of the house.” Ugo Foscolo professed his 
readiness to go to hell with Lord Holland, but his utter 
refusal to go to heaven with her Ladyship. The first Lord 
Dudley is even more severe. He disliked Lady Holland, 
he tells us, “for the extreme badness of her heart.” She 
“hates a Court where she is not presentable, and a town 
where she is only partially visited.” The Journal explains 
the reason of this ostracism, and accounts also for many of 
her extravagances. The poor lady had suffered sadly in her 
youth. The only child and heiress of a rich West Indian 
planter, she was married at fifteen to a Sussex Baronet, 
Sir Godfrey Webster, of Battle Abbey. Sir Godfrey was 
twenty-three years older than his bride, and the marriage 
was not a success. He took her to live in a small 
house on his estate, while his aunt lived at the 
Abbey, and young Lady Webster seems to have behaved 
as badly as possible to the old lady. Her husband was in 
Parliament and liked a country life, but she forced him to 
take her abroad, and dragged his unwilling feet about the 


Continent. The husband may have been unkind to the 
wife, but we are bound to say that he had unusual 
provocation. Lady Webster assumed that the fault was 


wholly on his side, and longed for some one “to be dependent 
upon for happiness.” In 1794 she found that some one in 
the young Lord Holland, then only twenty-one years of 
age, who was in the middle of the Grand Tour. She was 
divorced in 1796, and married her lover immediately after. 
In order to keep one of her children out of her husband's 
hands she pretended that it had died, and had a mock funeral 
carried out,—a heartless trick which goes far to justify Lord 
Dudley's phrase. Afterwards she confessed to Sir Godfrey 
and returned the child. The result of these adventures was 
that outside the ladies of Lord Holland's family, the Duchess 
of Devonshire, Lady Bessborough, and a few others, no 
respectable woman would speak to her. To conduct a salon 
it would seem as if a “ past” were necessary for the hostess. 
Men must be able to come without their womenfolk, or the 
thing degenerates into a dull party. Lady Holland had no 
great beauty, and her talk was that of a drum-major, but she 
had a charming house, a delightful husband, and this useful 
ineligibility for ordinary society. The story of her early life 
makes one sympathise with Sir Godfrey, and a good deal also 
with the lady herself. Active, undisciplined, and intensely 
egotistical, she was born to give pain and to suffer it. She 
was deeply attached to Lord Holland, and made him an 
exemplary, if tyrannical, wife. 

Lord Ilchester, besides contributing an interesting intro- 
daction, bas annotated these volumes with remarkable care. 
Scarcely an allusion but is deftly tracked, and he has provided 
a wealth of family history to elucidate the entries. The book 
cannot compare with the best journals. Lady Holland had 
no literary skill, little or no humour, and an indifferent sense 
of proportion. At the same time, no candid record of any 
human life is without value, and a woman who lived so close 
to great movements and great men must have her moments 
of interest. The diary begins in 1791, when she is touring about 
the Riviera and Italy alone, Sir Godfrey having gone home in 
disgust. She was only twenty, and shows herself a curious 
mixture of the would-be Bluestocking and the lady of fashion. 
She was a most industrious sightseeer, and reveals a con- 
siderable knowledge of classical history in her comments. We 
are always finding notes like this: “ Near Misenum Tiberius 
breathed out his gloomy soul.” She is a keen, and on the 
whole judicious, critic of pictures, though to-day it is difficult 
to follow her in her enthusiasm for Guido Reni. Politics 
attract her little, though she tells the story of the formation 
of the Association of the Friends of the People, and insists 
that Fox was never consulted about it. At Florence she met 
Armfeldt, the friend of Gustavus III, with the white handker- 
chief round his arm which gained him so much female interest. 
She was shrewd enough to detect a pose. “He begs compassion 
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so much that one is tempted to withhold it.” Later at Brussels 
she met a still more romantic figure, Fersen, the friend of 
Marie Antoinette, whom all readers of The King with Two 
Faces will remember. Sometimes she moralises. She admits 
that she feels the need of being dependent on another, but 
since this is a dangerous thought to one in her position it 
must be checked, and “ selfish independence alone encouraged.” 
Sometimes she embarks on a flight of fancy, as when she 
stands on the watershed of the Danube and the Rhine. She 
is best when she is neither moral nor fanciful, but shrewd, as 
in such a comment as this on France :—“ Every man enjoys 
the prospect of placing his humble cot on a level with the 
proud palace, forgetting that the equality can only be maintained 
by lowering the palace to the cot.” 

She first met her second husband at Florence, and 
records that be bas many personal defects; “but his 
pleasingness of manner and liveliness of conversation 
got over them speedily.” Soon she is enraptured with 
him: “his gaiety is beyond anything I ever knew.” She 
discusses him in ber Journal, his birth, his politics, and 
his abilities. He had the mind and disposition of Fox, 
she thought, and the manners of Fitzpatrick. After that, 
save for an acid account of the ridiculous Hamiltons at 
Naples, the Journal grows meagre, and does not expand till 
at the age of twenty-six, having secured her divorce, she 
married her lover of twenty-three. Politics were now the 
major interest in her life,—curious politics, for they were 
singularly detached and eclectic. She saw the faults of all 
parties, and was enamoured of the merits of none. “I have 
had so strange an education,” she writes in a burst of self- 
criticism, “tbat if I speak freely upon sacred subjects it is 
not from an affectation of being an esprit fort, but positively 
because I have no prejudices to combat with.” This seems 
true; she began with no prejudices, though she soon created 
many. She is full of petty personal grudges, taking the 
cue from her male friends. She sneers at Camperdown because 
Duncan was a Scotsman and a friend of Dundas, and she is 
always girding at Canning. She thought him “upon grave 
subjects a trés petit monsieur,” and “the veriest Jacobin 
there is.” She censures him for despising “titles and the 
aristocracy of hereditary nobility,” though elsewhere she 
laughs at Lord Lansdowne for the high value he set on them. 
The truth is that her Ladyship was a good deal of a Jacobin, 
and was never quite happy in the orthodox Whig family circle. 
She saw the faults of the Revolution, but she was far more 
afraid of a reaction. “ Fifty years hence I have no hesitation 
in foretelling that there will be little toleration, a curbed 
press, a great standing army, and what is called a vigilant 
Government.” That was in 1799, and fifty years after we 
had the first Reform Bill, Catholic Emancipation, and the 
Repeal of the Corn-laws. 

The second volume is less interesting than the first, for it 
is full of backstairs political gossip which has by this time 
lost its point. There is an impressive account of Fox's death, 
and we can trace the beginning of that cult of St. Charles 
which was so long the religion of good Whigs. The Hollands 
travelled much abroad, and made long tours in Scotland and 
the North of England. The foibles of the great houses they 
visited are often very happily hit off. At Windermere she 
summoned Wordsworth to dine. “He is much superior 
to his writings, and his conversation is even beyond his 
abilities.” Coleridge she detested. “ His nature is radically 
bad; he hates and envies all that is good and celebrated, and 
to gratify that spleen he has given in to Methodism, not from 
conviction, but solely to enable him to give vent to his 
malignity in a garb which is a passe partout.” Her Ladyship is 
not a great story-teller, but there is an amusing anecdote of 
the politeness of the Duc de Luxembourg, who was invited by 
Lord Moira to try some wonderful liqueur. He drank it with 
a wry face, but bowed assent to all that was said in its praise. 
Afterwards Lord Moira found that he had given his guest 
castor-oil. Many of her stories are against the Scotch. “ At 
a dinner of the Chief Baron's, where Sylvester Douglas was, 
the news, just then fresh, of Bonaparte’s seizure of the 
Government was mentioned, upon which both the Scotchmen 
at the same moment inquired, ‘And what did Macdonald 
do?’” The best story is of that hoary reprobate, Old Q., 
who the day before he died in 1811 wanted to alter his will. 
“ He said he had been a fool in leaving legacies, for in fact all 
belonged to Bonaparte, and any distribution was idle.” 





——., 


THE LESSONS OF THE WAR IN MANCHURIA® 


Tere decision to take the public into their confidence, and 
print for general circulation the valuable series of official 
Reports sent home by the officers who represented our Army 
in Manchuria, is one upon which the authorities are sincerely 
to be congratulated. It is not so very long ago that the 
practice in the War Office was to treat all Reports such as 
these as a nuisance, give them to a few Staff officers at Head. 
quarters to read over, and then pigeonhole them for ever. 
It is, therefore, with all the greater satisfaction that we 
recognise how carefully the Reports which are now published 
have been studied by those who ure in a position not only 
to make recommendations on points of tactics and organisa. 
tion, but to insist upon their being carried out. Indeed, any 
one who has seen anything of our Army during the past 
two years will realise, when he reads them, the very consider. 
able extent to which they have already modified the tactical 
training, and even the organisation, of our troops. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the Manchurian Campaign marks an 
epoch in the history of war, and has given a definite answer 
to many crucial questions of tactics upon which finality 
could not be reached until they were put to the test of actual 
war,—war, that is to say, waged under modern European 
conditions, and not merely, as in South Africa or Cuba, with 
modern arms of precision, but after colonial methods and 
on colonial terrain. 

When, therefore, the ordinary citizen hears of important 
changes in our Army, greater exertions on manceuvres, 
continuous night-work, laborious entrenching, a _ higher 
standard of achievement for the cavalry, and so on, in- 
volving, it may be, increased expenditure, and, as we hope, 
eventually the higher pay for our officers to which the 
harder work entitles them, it is just as well that he should 
be able to satisfy himself from the perusal of official volumes 
such as these of the reason for the changes that are taking 
place. Nor are only tactical lessons to be learnt from the 
plain unvarnished tale of our representatives. Although it is 
no unexpurgated edition of the official despatches which has 
gone out to the public, the condemnation of silence on 
military faults is quite clear enough, and no amount of 
expurgation can disguise the bitter truth. On page after 
page we read of the dangers of unpreparedness, of officers 
appointed to high commands for any reason except their 
fitness for such command, of strategy made to oscillate in 
sympathy with politics, of jealous want of co-operation among 
generals, and so on. Faults such as these spell disaster in 
war, and, however much it may have been desirable, as it 
obviously was, to abstain from criticism which might be 
mistaken for partiality, it has been impossible to conceal 
the contrast afforded with the one set and steadfast 
purpose of Japan—to achieve victory—to which end the 
whole resources and energies of the country, both human 
and material, were unhesitatingly devoted from the moment 
when the first transports sailed till the last shot was fired 
eighteen months later. Passages like the following, taken 
from Colonel Haldane’s introduction to the Reports on the 
battle of Mukden, and certainly not originally written with a 
view to publication, are full of warning, not to soldiers alone, 
but also, if not principally, to every British citizen of 
either sex :— 

“To lie in the open under a deadly fire for perhaps twelve 
hours or more, and in consequence to be cut off from any means 
of procuring water in addition to what is carried on the person, 
imposes a severe strain upon troops, and one which careful train- 
ing in time of peace can alone prepare them to undergo success- 
fully. Men who are accustomed to smoke on the line of march— 
and not alone at halts—a proceeding which gives rise to thirst; 
who are allowed to empty their water-bottles at will, who on 
service will frequently consume their emergency rations, and, in 
peacetime, are accompanied on the ground by sutlers selling 
refreshments cannot be said to be well equipped to 
undergo the trials of a long engagement...... Besides self- 
control, another factor which has brought success to the Japanese 
is their strong sense of subordination to authority. The whole 
nation—unlike Great Britain—is well disciplined, and it is 
recognised that it is the bounden duty of every self-respecting 
citizen, not to pay some one else to serve for him, but to be 
prepared to take up arms when required to do so. The tempta- 
tion of a bribe five times greater than the pay of the regular 








* The Russo-Japanese War: Reports from British Oficers Attached to the 
Japanese and Russian Armies in the Fuld. 3 vols., with 2 cases of Maps. 
Published by Authority, London: Wymans, ([2ls, net.) 
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army is not necessary in Japan. Her citizens, like General Nogi, 


who refuses to partes Sllves insulted. if asked to verve at rates 

— ther than those deemed sufficient for the army. It is this 

of PD of self-effacement for the public weal, mingled with fervent 

patriotism, which has won for Japan her long series of victories 

on sea and land. . 

Apart from reflections, such as the above, treating of the 

wider problems of war, with which Colonel Haldane’s classical 
phrases and Sir Ian Hamilton's light touch and facile pen 
supply us in abundance—and these are undoubtedly the two 
contributors who rivet the attention most—the three green 
yolumes are packed with matter which sheds light on every 
military question of the day. At the same time, though 
almost every one of the sixteen hundred closely printed pages 
is of value, it cannot honestly be said that, taken as a whole, 
they are easy reading. As might be expected, the accounts of 
battles which lasted for days and covered many miles of front 
cannot be read in an armchair, but demand close application. 
Not only must they be compared the one with the other, but 
they must also be followed systematically and step by step on 
the admirable maps with which the reader is so liberally 
provided, while the exhaustive Reports on the tactics of each 
of the three armies by different writers require the most 
careful collation and digestion. At the first blush, it seems 
curious that the General Staff should not have attempted in 
any way to bind together and make a consistent whole of the 
disconnected and occasionally inharmonious letters. Even the 
writers of these letters themselves have not, as we understand, 
been afforded any opportunity for revising what they wrote, 
so to speak, on a drumhead on the day after battle. The 
result is that we have here the raw material of military 
history rather than a military history,—the official history 
itself is still in course of preparation, though Parts I. and II. 
have already made their appearance. This decision to publish 
the “documents” first and the text afterwards, though 
certainly original, is, we think, to be commended,—the 
British officer as a rule is too prone as it is to take his 
opinions ready made. In India, Sir Ian tells us, “it used 
to be the case that even divisional commanders nsed to be 
taught that anything not specially allowed by regulations or 
superior authority must be wrong.” That day is obviously 
past and gone; but the tradition which forms such a contrast 
to the Japanese practice still remains. Consequently it is 
decidedly an advantage that while no British officer who is 
keen about his profession can possibly pass the Reports by, 
the manner of their presentation absolutely compels thought. 
The military student will profit all the more by the official 
history when it does reach him, if before seeing what is the 
view of the General Staff he has been able to read and collate 
first-hand authorities and arrive at his own conclusions. 

To pass to the book itself, the Reports in Vol. I. deal with 
the disembarkation in Korea—that marvel of complete 
preparedness and comprehensive foresight—the battle of the 
Yalu, and the northward advance of the Japanese First Army 
—already told, indeed, in the Staff Officer's Scrap-Book, but 
well worth reading again, with the interesting, though some- 
what pungent, criticisms of General Nicholson on some of the 
theories put forward by Sir Ian—and so down to and including 
the battle of the Sha-Ho. OF particular interest are the 
accounts of the night attack of the 10th Division at 
that battle, and Captain Vincent’s and Colonel Haldane’s 
observations on the employment of artillery, its co- 
operation with the infantry, and on the movements of 
the latter arm under artillery fire. Cavalrymen will also 
read with profit and elation Captain Jardine’s account of 
the manner in which the 2nd Cavalry Brigade under 
Prince Kanin seized and profited by one of those rare 
opportunities for which the cavalry leader should always be 
reserving himself, as the foxhunter saves his horse for the 
long-delayed run of the season. 

Vol. II. opens with an exceedingly interesting account of 
the defensive lines in which the opposing armies on the 
Sha-Ho faced each other for months on end, in many places 
not more than eighty yards apart,—“ those of the Russians 
built solely for defence, their many lines encouraging the 
inclination to retire; those of the Japanese mere footholds 
whence to spring forward when the moment came.” The 
failure of Mischenko’s raid, which is next dealt with, should 
be compared with the success of two daring patrols of 
Japanese cavalry before the battle of Mukden, and show in a 





nutshell the wrong way and the right in which to carry out 
this duty. Passing over the account of the great battle of 
Mukden, which is replete with interest, but would demand a 
special notice to itself, and the letters on the now hackneyed 
subject of Port Arthur, we must call attention to the 
six-and-twenty admirable miscellaneous essays on points of 
tactics with which the second volume ends, and which 
together form a tactical treatise of the very highest practical 
utility. 

The third volume, which is much shorter than the first two, 
deals briefly with the lugubrious story of the war as told by 
those of our officers who were attached to the Russian armies, 
and closes with an exhaustive General Report on “The 
Experiences of the War,” by Colonel Waters and Major 
Horne, under no less than sixty-one heads, all of which are 
of the greatest possible value. 

Space precludes us from anything more than this brief 
summary of contents. Like the Historical Section of the 
General Staff, we can only call attention to the immense 
importance of this series of direct statements of fact from 
the British officers who were privileged to be present in a 
struggle which, as already remarked, forms an epoch in 
military science. We should add that we were singularly 
fortunate in the officers to whose happy lot it fell 
to represent this country at the seat of war, since the 
character of their work far surpasses both in observation 
and deduction, as well as in literary merit, anything which 
has yet emanated from the Staff of our Army. 

In conclusion, while it cannot be denied that these volumes 
are stiff reading, requiring many months, if not years, of close 
study, we would urge upon all officers, whether Regular or 
Territorial, the great desirability of making the effort and 
mastering their contents. For the latter, indeed, the Reports 
will be invaluable if they do nothing more than impress them 
with the realities of war. They will teach them as nothing 
else can the extreme importance, even in a second-line army— 
if, in the brief periods which are available to them from their 
civil avocations for preparation and training, they are really to 
make themselves capable of entering upon a struggle in which 
to be second best is to be destroyed—of maintaining the 
highest possible standard of endeavour, and sternly suppress- 
ing, both in officers and men, anything which tends in the 
slightest degree towards luxury or unreality. 





CONSUMPTION IN IRELAND.* 

THE first of these volumes opens with some diagrams which 
exhibit in a striking way the urgency of the case. First we 
have columns which show the frequency of the disease as 
compared with the other chief maladies. It overtops them 
all considerably, old age coming next—an incidental testimony 
to the generally favourable conditions of Irish life—followed 
by heart disease, almost exactly on the same level, and 
bronchitis. Translating these statements into figures, we 
have consumption as the cause of 11,756 deaths (out of a 
total of 74,427), old age and heart disease 8,400 each 
(about), and bronchitis 7,150. The next diagram makes 
these figures more impressive, because it proves that while 
England and Scotland show a marked improvement in the 
period included, 1864-1906, Ireland has deteriorated. Here, 
again, the figures are very striking. In 1870-71 Scotland 
reached her worst point, 3°9 per 1,000 living; England her 
worst, 3°4, in 1866. The two countries have now receded to 
2-1 and 1°6 respectively. Ireland started from her minimum of 
2-4 in 1864, and during the decade 1897-1906 fluctuated between 
2-7 and 29. On the causes we need not dwell. The medical 
authorities, of whom there is an imposing array in the con- 
tributors to these volumes, are mostly agreed upon them, 
though there seems to be some difference of opinion as to 
whether pbysical deterioration of the Irish population is to be 
reckoned among them,—emigration has taken away the 
vigorous and left the feeble. The essentially important facts 
are these, that the disease is infectious and that it is curable. 
The first practical inference is that notification ought to be 
compulsory. The disease is communicable (by the sputum of 
the affected person) as scarlet fever or measles are communi- 
cable. And though it is probably true that the proportion 

* Treland’s Crusade against Tuberculoss: (1) The Plan of Campaign; 


(2) Organisation and Equipment. Edited by the Countess of Aberdeen, 
Dublin; Maunseland Co, [is, net per vol.) 
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of the immune is considerably higher in the case of con- 
sumption than where eruptive fevers are concerned, the danger 
is so great that the precaution of notification ought to be 
enforced. The remedies are to be found first and chiefly 
in the establishment of sanatoria, in dispensaries, and in 
intelligent home treatment. It is to the multiplication of 
sanatoria that the efforts of the benevolent should be mostly 
directed. Large and costly buildings are not wanted, but 
something more like a health encampment. The results of 
the treatment are eminently satisfactory. But for these and 
for the methods pursued we must refer our readers to the 
volumes which are the subject of this notice. 





LUXURY AND WASTE OF LIFE.* 

Any really thoughtful book on so acute, and yet so perennial, 
a problem as the contrast between wealth and poverty deserves 
a welcome, and such welcome should be given to Mr. Urwick’s 
book on Luxury and Waste of Life, even by those who find it 
necessary to criticise some of the author’s reasoning. The 
main proposition set forth is the somewhat ancient doctrine 
that it is the duty of the rich to help the poor. That doctrine 
is accepted without discussion by those whose lives are guided 
by religious inspiration, but Mr. Urwick is quite right in 
believing that there are many cynically luxurious people who 
justify their own selfishness by pseudo-economic arguments. 
He has therefore done a useful piece of work in analysing 
one by one the popular arguments in defence of luxurious 
expenditure, and in demonstrating their weakness. It is well 
that the cold light of reason should be brought to bear on 
people who flatter themselves that they are benefiting mankind 
by eating strawberries in March. It cannot be said, however, 
that all Mr. Urwick’s reasoning is beyond criticism. He 
wants to get at some standard of luxury, and his first thought 
is to take the average income of a working-class family as a 
starting-point, and to classify all expenditure which such 
an income would not cover as luxury. He rejects this idea, 
and decides instead to adopt as his basis the average income 
per family of the whole population. In support of this 
decision he makes the following extraordinary statement: 
“It [de, the income of the whole population] is much 
more easy to ascertain than the income of the wage-earning 
classes alone.” He might just as well have said that the 
whole distance from London to Edinburgh vii Newcastle is 
easier to measure than the distance from London to New- 
castle alone. The explanation of this extraordinary lapse 
from logic is that Mr. Urwick has seen Mr. Chiozza Money’s 
estimate of the income of the whole population, and has 
accepted this daring piece of guesswork as a scientific fact. 
Mr. Urwick’s final suggestion is that the rich shonld 
voluntarily tax themselves, not as at present for charitable 
purposes under their own control, but for the benefit of the 
national Exchequer and of the local Treasuries. This is not 
quite so chimerical as it sounds, for in past generations 
instances of such voluntary taxation have certainly occurred. 
For example, in the early years of the nineteenth century it 
was common for people to leave money to pay off the National 
Debt, and more than a million sterling was paid off by these 
voluntary bequests. A wiser use of great riches it would be 
hard to find. There is, however, little chance of the 
spirit which prompted such donations being soon revived. 
Chancellors of the Exchequer who “ rob hen-roosts ” are not 
likely also to secure free-will offerings. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
“THE Crisis in the Near East” is treated from three points 
of view in the November Nineteenth Century. Dr. Emil 
Reich, who undertakes to vindicate the policy of Austria- 
Hungary, asserts that the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
was inevitable, as the only means of averting a revolution of 
the South Slavs, and that the worst that can be alleged 
against it is a “formal incorrectness which did not entail any 
substantial damage on any of the non-Turkish nations in the 
Balkans, nor on the Great Powers, and which conferred upon 
the most interested party, on the Turks proper, a considerable 
advantage.” The choice of time is further defended on the 
ground that “the new Constitution in Turkey had added a 








* Lurury and Waste of life. By E. J. Urwick, London: J. M. Dent and 
Co, [is, 6d. net.) 








most dangerous weapon to the arsenal of the count} 


" e i 
enemies and secret plotters in Austro-Hungarian Boosie att 
Herzegovina.” Dr. Reich quotes freely from the Pun-Secvan 


Press in Bosnia and Herzegovina to illustrate the length 
to which the racial propaganda has been carried. His — 
clusion is that “Baron Aerenthal has done in 1908 wheb @, 
Congress of Berlin did in 1878,—he has entered sin the 
registers the results of historic forces. If he has Poe 
that somewhat faultily in externals, there can be little 
doubt that, as he did not in the least mean to eam 
the Powers, so the Powers do not at all mean to resent 
it gravely. Force majeure is an accepted principle. [f ever 
a statesman was under the pressure of force majeure in 
the true sense of the term, Baron Aerenthal was,”__ 
Colonel Percy Massy (late British Vice-Consul at Varna) 
states the case for Bulgaria temperately enough. He admits 
for example, that here la force prime le droit. “Had Austria and 
Bulgaria not possessed powerful armies they would not havo 
eared to risk incurring the displeasure of the Concert,” He 
also admits that it was ungenerous to seize the moment for 
action when the institutions of Turkey were in a state of 
transition, and that the new Turkish Government has behaved 
with admirable calm and patriotism. Summing up the 
situation, he holds that, if no fresh complications arise, 
“the aspirations for a Southern Pan-Slav union and German 
influence in the Balkans have received a considerable check. 
Turkey gains a material advantage in the withdrawal of the 
Austrian troops ; the prospects of a better understanding between 
Turkey and her rerthern neighbours are improved; and tho 
chances of a pacific settlement of the Macedonian question ara 
far greater than at any time since the Powers began, now more 
than five years ago, actively to interfere in the administration of 
that province.” 


This may seem unduly optimistic, yet it is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility that some of us may see the realisa- 
tion of Sir William White’s scheme of an Alliance between 
a reformed Turkey and an independent Bulgaria and 
Roumania, serving as a rampart against Russian or Austro- 
German encroachment in the Near East. The other States— 
sreece, Servia, and Montenegro—could come into it if they 
could reconcile their ambitions with the requirements of 
practical politics, which is, however, doubtful. It looks 
as if the Servians would be compelled to enter on an 
open or covert struggle with Austria. It may be argued that 
this would end in their absorption by Austria, with the 
ultimate result that a larger Servia, including Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Montenegro, and part of Croatia and Dalmatia, 
may be formed,—possibly under a personal union with 
Austria like that which exists in the cuse of Hungary. That 
might conceivably satisfy the nationalist aspirations of the 
Servian races, and terminate the sordid squabbles, dynastic 
and other, by which the present Servian Kingdom has been 
disgraced. It would also be possible to argue that this might 
relieve the tension between Servia and Bulgaria, due to the 
former being checked by Austria in her natural expansion 
towards the West, and encouraged by her to seek ‘‘ compensa- 
tion” at the expense of the Bulgarians. On the other band, 
the Slavonising of Austria-Hungary would in all probability 
lead to internal disruption in both parts of the Dual 
Monarchy. Neither the Germans nor the Magyars, in their 
present mood, seem likely to tolerate anything that would 
throw the balance of political or electoral power into the 
hands of the Slav subjects of the house of Hapsburg.—— 
Professor Vambéry, in an “ independent view” of Europe and 
the Turkish Constitution, holds that the upheaval was inevit- 
able and foreseen, and differs from Lord Cromer as to the 
possibilities of a reformed Islam. He is not apprehensive of 
reaction, but earnestly appeals to the European Powers to 
give a trial, and a fair trial, to the Young Turkey Party, in 
view of the moderation and wisdom they have siown 
both during and since the revolution. Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald subjects the Report of the Select Committee on Wages 
Boards to a good deal of hostile criticism. Even where Wages 
Boards have been tried under conditions of extraordinary 
advantage, as in Australia, he asserts that the results are 
meagre, and that their introduction into this country will not 
abolish sweating, but may rather intensify its evils. These, in 
his mind, ean best be met by supplementing old-age pensions by 
sickness and accident insurance, and by a system of granting 
licenses for the carrying on of home work. In this contex 
mention should also be made of Miss Sellers’s interesting 
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on the methods of dealing with the unemployed in 
where a voluntary system of insurance against 
unemployment has been in existence for seventeen years. 

An effort was made some ten or twelve years ago to make this 

system compulsory, but it was found that the mass of workers 

opposed it, the better paid amongst them regarding it as an 
altempt to levy a tax on them for the benefit of their less 
well-to-do comrades. 

Owing to the extraordinary lack of consideration shown 

by the Kaiser in deferring the publication of his inter- 
view until just after the monthlies had gone to press, 
the National Review does not deal with the Daily Telegraph 
interview. Still, the action of Austria and Bulgaria has 
furnished the editor with suitable material for a character- 
istic, and, in our opinion, perfectly justifiable, deliverance 
on the diplomacy of the Wilhelmstrasse, which he sums 
up as illustrating the old saying, “ You can _ pay 
your money and take your choice,’—a variant on the 
already famous “ bookkeeping by double entry.” Mr. 
George Lloyd, writing on “ The Reform Movement in 
Turkey,” agrees with Professor Vambéry in affirming that 
the upheaval was inevitable and not unexpected. “The 
only uncertainty was the date.” The article is interesting in 
that it gives some account of the members of the Committee 
of Union and Progress,—whose self-effacement has been so 
yemarkable. Incidentally Mr. Lloyd alleges that Freemasonry 
played no unimportant part in assisting the plans and aims of 
the revolutionaries, and—more remarkable still—asserts that 
“the movement was not only begun but carried through from 
start to finish without any foreign financial help.” The chief 
difficulties in the way of the reformers are, he considers, 
finance, Army reorganisation, and the attitude of the 
Christians. As for the first-named, we may note that he 
regards the new Baghdad Railway contract signed last 
June as marking the climax of the ruinous financial policy of 
the late Palace party. Mr. Maurice Low in “ American 
Affairs” discusses the Presidential Election campaign, and, 
in particular, the charges brought by Mr. Hearst against 
various leading politicians. We may also notice an 
article by Mr. C. M. Knatchbull-Hugessen championing 
the cause of the Magyars as against the Nationalities; 
an ably written anti-suffragist paper by Mrs. Ivor Maxse; 
an almost lyrical rhapsody on the splendour of Paris 
under the Second Empire by Colonel de la Poer Beresford; 
and an excellent study of “Ballads and the Border” 
by Miss Eveline Godley, from which we may quote her 
interesting comparison of the characteristics of the old 
and the new ballad. After noting that with Scott and other 
“imitators of the ancient ballad” the reign of the self- 
conscious ballad-maker began, she continues :— 

“It was not altogether his fault. In an age when it was still 
possible to produce good ballads, or carols, or folk-songs of any 
description, there were none of the awful formalities which belong 
to modern authorship. What gives these writings such a dis- 
tinctive character is their air of irresponsibility, of complete 
detachment from the personality of any one singer; they are 
created by a race, not by a single mind. Instead of being printed 
and published with the author’s name attached, as a target for 
the critics, they were handed on chiefly by word of mouth, just 
as the local tunes still played on the fiddle and ‘small pipes’ in 
Northumbrian farm-houses, are handed on by ear. The work 
and the author are not of necessity identified with each other. 
Unfortunately, the only modern equivalent to this arrangement 
would be that ballads should be composed by a syndicate, which 
scarcely has an inspiring sound; unless, indeed, it could be 
formed on the principle described in the Breton folk-song. 
Perhaps, after all, that is as good a recipe as any for the making 
of popular poetry : 


‘ This song was made on the eve of Lady Day, after supper. 
It was made by twelve men, dancing on the knoll near the chapel. 
Three are rag-pickers ; seven sow the rye; two are millers. 
And so it is made, O folk, and so it is made, and so it is made, this song.’” 


Swi tzerland, 











The Contemporary opens with a long article on “ The Near 
Eastern Crisis” by Dr. E. J. Dillon. His verdict on Bulgaria 
is that her aim in resolving to put an end to the fiction that 
she is still a vassal of the Sultan, and to have her independence 
ratified by the Powers, was reasonable and patriotic, but that 
the moment chosen was “singularly inopportune, the means 
adopted utterly unjustifiable, and some of the consequences 
disastrous to the Slav cause.” He clearly approves of the 
distinction drawn by Russia between Prince Ferdinand's 
personal ambition and the genuine patriotic aspirations of the 
Bulgarians, and believes that the “web of foreign politics in 
Bulgaria is spun by Ferdinand, who is always active, and not 





by his Cabinets, which are here to-day and gone to-morrow.” 
Dr. Dillon, who was present when Prince Ferdinand 
entered Sofia after the proclamation, gives a rather cruel 
picture of the Prince’s horsemanship, and sums up by con- 
demning his abandonment of the policy of waiting till Austria 
had broken in the door. Turning to Austria, Dr. Dillon 
unhesitutingly confirms the story of the secret clause in the 
Treaty of Berlin in which Austria-Hungary, in the person of 
Count Andrassy, agreed to the provisional character of the 
occupation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, and points out that Austria 
was also bound by the special protocol to the Black Sea Con- 
ference in 1871 affirming that “it is an essential principle of 
the law of nations that no Power can liberate itself from the 
engagements of a treaty or modify the stipulations thereof, 
unless with the consent of the contracting Powers, by 
means of an amicable settlement.” The moral of the 
whole story, in Dr. Dillon's opinion, is that Murope 
in future cannot safely put her trust in Treaties or Con- 
ventions, “International stipulations have now been dis- 
credited for at least a generation to come.” In conclusion, 
he gives reasons for his belief that there is no serious danger 
of reaction in Turkey. A reaction presupposes a chief, the 
only possible chief is Abd-ul-Hamid, and his co-operation 
with the new régime can be relied on, “ because he knows that 
with its continuance and success his own well-being, nay, his 
very life, are bound up.” This view is confirmed by Miss 
Durham in her picturesque reading of the situation in 
Albania. Her account substantially coincides with that of 
the Times correspondent summarised in the Spectator of 
the 24th ult.; but while admitting that “the Constitution” 
is beset with every kind of difficulty, religious and tribal, in 
Albania, she still hopes that a return to the old order 
of things is impossible, and that the changes which 
must come will be changes for the better. Mr. Edwin 
Pears’s long article on the Baghdad Railway was written 
before the upheaval in Turkey, but he contends in a post- 
script that the new situation strengthens his argument 
for international control, and, in particular, for British co- 
operation. “The railway is being constructed, ought to be 
completed, and will be completed without our help or with it. 
It is in Turkey’s interest and in that of Germany, of England, 
and of European peace.” Mr. Pears develops these arguments 
at great length, and with a moderation and ability which 
demand the careful attention of those who, like ourselves, 
have opposed the scheme. Colonel F. N. Maude discusses 
“ Airships and their Value in War.” Holding that some years 
must elapse before we shull find in any country more than a 
few men capable of controlling airships, he none the less 
believes it would be well to set our house in order and develop 
to the utmost our means of defence against the airships 
when they do arrive. Mr. Van Wyck Brooks contributes 
an extremely suggestive paper on “ Harvard and American 
Life,” in which he lays stress on the waning influence of old 
New England, and the supersession of the “fine intense 
provincialism” which once moved American politics and 
society by something wider and more cosmopolitan. Inci- 
dentally he gives a curious example of the working of the 
“elective” system by which a student is allowed to choose 
his courses of study :— 

“ Visitors to Harvard are often struck by the study-schedule of 
the typical athlete, who is supposed to be a kind of dullard in 
mental matters, but whose work for the year sometimes consists 
of the esoteric combination of Slavic Literature, Anthropology, 
the History of Renaissance Sculpture, and Social Ethics. This is 
the unhappiest illustration of the elective system, for it simply 
means that these four studies are the easiest available for a man 
who wishes to do the minimum amount of study.” 

The account of the Harvard Summer School, especially in its 
international bearings, is most interesting. In conclusion, 
Mr. Brooks predicts that Harvard inevitably is tending to 
become the factory of American Imperialism. “The finality 
of the old-fashioned undergraduate life, with all its human 
significance, is giving way before the increasingly intellectual 
modern idea of effective specialisation. ..... Year after year 
the Harvard type grows less and less distinct as the American 
type more and more defines itself: with the College the old- 
fashioned humanist fades away, with the University the efficient 
practitioner of the future emerges.” Mr. George Barlow, 
in a paper on Dickens, endeavours to prove that his truest 
claim to immortality rests on his achievements as a tragio 
poet. Here we find Mr. Barlow more suggestive than 
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convincing. He devotes much space to emphasising Dickens's 
exceptional lack of any keen apprehension of feminine beauty 
combined with a miraculously keen sense of the ugly and 
repellent in the male. But these, in Mr. Barlow's view, are 
only spots on the sun :— 

“ Dickens will never be out of date. In his measure, he shares 
with Shakespeare the immortality, not only of great genius, but 
of great English genius; not only of great English genius, but 
of genius invincibly Christian, and therefore invincibly tender, 
gentle and loving. To turn from the chaotic dreams of theosophy 
and plunge into the healthy, happy, truly spiritual, truly human, 
nobly Christian work of Charles Dickens at his best and brightest 
is like turning from a darkness full of unclean threatening night- 
mares, and bathing soul and spirit in the boundless sunshine of 
God.” 

The Fortnightly Review has included in its pages Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s presidential address to the Congress of the History of 
Religions. In this interesting survey the author has insisted 
on a peculiar feature of the two great Oriental religions, 
Hinduism and Buddhism. This feature is that, although 
both have been connected with the State, there are no records 
of any religious wars having been carried on in their favour. 
In this way these Oriental creeds differ essentially from 
Islam. “Diplomaticus” has ingeniously put together 
various pieces of information, and the “Treaty of Reichs- 
tadt” is the result. We are told that in 1876 Austria and 
Russia made a secret agreement with regard to the Balkan 
Peninsula which was distinctly favourable to Austria. The 
concessions were not intended to be real by Gortchakoff, 
who only wanted breathing-time, having fully determined to 
go to war with the Dual Monarchy. But to do this success- 
fully he had to be sure that Sadowa still kept Austria and 
Germany apart. To his surprise, on making inquiries he 
found that Bismarck was quite prepared to go to the aid of 
Austria, and so the game was lost. If these statements stand 
the test of time, another obscure and disreputable incident has 
been added to European diplomacy.——Colonel Pollock writes 
on “The Army Question,” and makes a survey of the Arnold- 
Forster and Haldane plans of reorganisation. He points out 
the great importance of attracting young men of character 
and intelligence to the Army, for useful soldiers can be formed 
from these much more quickly than from less satisfactory 
material. With a view to popularising the Service without 
harmful effects, Colonel Pollock suggests various small 
improvements which he considers would affect recruiting. 
He would remove discontent by doing away with those uncer- 
tainties which occur in military affairs, and which make the 
soldier's balf-holidays so precarious :— 

“ Reasonable recreation the soldier must have, and as a rule he 
gets it; but he would like to know for certain when he is going to 
get it. Half-holidays on Wednesdays and Saturdays, and the 
due observance of Bank Holidays, would do much to improve 
matters. Moreover, the recruit should from the first be encouraged 
to work hard by the knowledge that from the day when he has 
been pronounced to be a fully efficient soldier he will have a fairly 

easy time, subject to no falling off of his smartness and efficiency. 
Endless repetitions effect very little improvement. .... . The 
soldier should, moreover, be allowed to wear plain clothes, at his 
own discretion, when not on duty...... By so much as soldier- 
ing is made imconvenient, by so much must the difficulty of 
recruiting the ranks be affected.” 





— Mr. E. A. Baughan bas some sensible things to say of the 
relation of literature to drama. He points out that when the 
ordinary stage author in a modern play has no excuse for blank 
verse he is apt to fall back upon “ shoddy rhetoric, a sort of 
dramatic journalese,” for his means of expression in the 
emotional scenes. From this the true man of letters must 
save us; but when he leaves the novel for the drama he must 
learn that a psychological hiatus cannot be bridged over as in 
a novel “ by a page of brilliant analysis. .... . He must also 
learn that a few moments of action take the place of pages of 
description.” 


Some unpublished letters by Scott are printed in Blackwood. 
These were written to Mrs. Clephane, a Highland lady whose 
daughters were wards of Sir Walter's. Miss Margaret 
Clepbane married Lord Compton, who later became Lord 
Northampton, and whose grandson now possesses the letters. 
Mrs. Clepbane helped Scott in collecting old ballads and their 
tunes, and the letters contain many references to these. Here, 
also, we find him alluding to a proposed Highland epic, which 
finally took shape in “The Lady of the Lake.” To his friend 
he writes about his land at Abbotsford, thus describing his 
improvements = 





. i 
“But I shall be half ruined with drai 
accompts, only that by good luck oe ro Planting 
Parnassus has been so productive as to make amends f, 
losses which I must sustain by my possessions on terrg fi Or the 
beat fe ey Far soeent 
———— eee 
In the same letter, in alluding to lawsuits, Scott says; “] 
would not for a penny that people in general knew how much 
I would give up rather than defend myself at the law.” —_¥ 
Edmund Candler’s short story, “ Walden,” is an intereating 
. . - 
study of a shy, reserved, and self-conscious man, who from 
boyhood distrusted his own courage, but who, when the real 
trial came when he was dacoit-hunting in Burma, was brave 
to recklessness. This is a sympathetic study of a tempera. 
ment which is perhaps not uncommon—one in which a 
man from imaginative consciousness of fear has doubts of 
his own essential bravery. Mr. Weigall describes routes in 
the Egyptian desert between the Nile and the Red Seq 
Travellers are urged not to remain in the river valley with its 
cultivation, but rather to climb the garden-wall of rocks andex. 
plore where few ever go. There they will find beyond the sandy 
stretches, the mountain ranges and the quarries out of which 
the stones came which were sculptured into statues of gods 
and kings. What the labour in these quarries must have been 
we can judge when Mr. Weigall tells us that in summer heat 
the rocks cannot be touched with a bare hand, or a ring cannot 
be worn on the finger because the hot metal blisters the flesh, 
What difficulty there must have been to keep these quarrying 
and mining camps supplied with food from the river across the 
desert! Here gold was found, and this region, or rather the 
Red Sea edge of it, was very likely the place whence Solomon 
got his gold.—The feature which most strikes the writer of 
a paper on “Spain To-day” is the essential anarchism of the 
people. He instances the continued existence of military 
pronunciamientos. “The generals do not call the troops 
into the streets, but only because their power is too 
well established to need such demonstrations.” A Liberal 
Government and the Cortes passed a law making all people 
who insulted the Army liable to trial by Court-Martial, only 
because they knew “that they would be turned into the 
streets of Madrid if it were not passed.” The Church acts 
in much the same arbitrary manner, and at Barcelona the 
Bishop, after doing his best to prevent the opening of an 
Anglican church there, “insisted on the removal of the cross 
from the gable, on the ground that it was the symbol of a 
foreign religion.” The Church, we are told, is losing her 
hold on the people because religion in Spain was always more 
superstitious than doctrinal, and even the slow process of 
enlightenment is undermining superstition.——The writer of 
“Musings without Method” highly approves of the cheap 
edition of the Life of Gladstone, and hopes that if it is widely 
read the same conversion may take place in its readers as 
in the writer of the book. “It would be difficult to believe 
that the present Secretary of State for India is the same man 





remember that a profound study of his revered leader had 
intervened.” To supply the omission by Lord Morley, the 
famous letter to Colonel Dopping, with its amazing verbal 
juggling about the rifle not being loaded, is here printed 
in full. 

The November number of the United Service Magazine has 
several very interesting papers, the most striking being a 
comparison between the French and German Armies, noticed 
by us elsewhere. The writer, Mr. Howard Hensman, was 
present at the manceuvres of both armies last autumn. He 
begins by a panegyric, which we do not doubt is well 
deserved, of the manner in which huge bodies of men were 
moved and handled by the German commanders without the 
slightest confusion :— 

“Not only did the higher combatant officers control their 
ponderous brigades and divisions as quickly and as surely as we 
in this country expect to see a company handled, but the supply 
and transport department was never at fault on one single 
occasion. Instruction would reach the officers of this department 
in the morning that, say, ten or twenty thousand men would 
arrive at a certain spot at nine o’clock that evening, and would 
require supper there before bivouacing for the night. When the 
troops arrived, sharp to time, they would find their bivouacs 
marked out so plainly that there was no possibility of confusion, 
and billets prepared where necessary, and the men would be 





| passed along under the guidance of the Staff to their appoint d 
| positions. Here food for the men and forage and water for the 
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would be found waiting, and all would get a good hot meal 
without the least conf usion or delay.” 


There is, however, another side to the German Army, 
which is thus expressed :— 

«When it comes to actual manoeuvring the vast superiority of 

he German Army over its neighbour on the other side of the 
phine quite disappears, and it would seem—though it is very 
au rous to dogmatise on such a point—that the French Army 
- a etter fighting machine than is the German. That, at least, 
is the impression that is driven home by the respective maneeuvres 
of the two armies this year.” 
The writer justifies his remarks by a most interesting descrip- 
tion of the amusing manner in which the German troops are 
taught to assault entrenched positions. The assaulting 
pattalions, we are told, rushed at the positions desperately, 
and often stood at point-blank range firing into the trenches, 
andentirely heedless of the terrible pounding the guns and 
the opposing infantry were giving them. Things, it is asserted, 
are very different in the French Army :— 

“Flere all ranks displayed on every occasion an almost instinc- 
tive knowledge of the great value of cover, and brigadiers and 
divisional generals kept their men hidden very effectively until 
the last moment, when they were suddenly launched for a very 
rapid dash, in greatly extended order, over the open ground.” 
Another very interesting point is the comparison between the 
marching capacity of the two Armies. In the case of the 
French Army forty kilométres a day was quite an ordinary 
performance, and yet after this being done for several days in 
succession the men were fresh enough to fight an action. 
Here is what is stated as to the marching of the German 
Army :— 

“ At no time since the modern German Army came into exist- 

ence has the rank and file manifested any great marching power, 
and it is rather curious that this should be the case. This year, 
however, things in this direction seem to have gone from bad to 
worse, and the field hospitals were crowded with men whe had 
broken down while on the march. So bad was the condition of 
things, indeed, that it is highly probable that a special inquiry 
into the matter will be ordered, especially when the results of the 
French manceuvres are published in detail to the General Staff 
in Berlin.” 
—Other interesting articles in this number are “The King’s 
German Legion,” “A Captive of Bonaparte’s in Syria,” and 
“Electric Lights [7.e., searchlights]: Some Notes on their 
Employment in Night Operations.” 





NOVELS. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE NILE.* 
Ever since the publication of Said the Fisherman Mr. 
Pickthall has been in the curious position of one who 
illustrates the maxim, Le mieuz est l’'ennemi du bien, in his own 
person. He set up a standard of excellence by which his 
subsequent work would inevitably be judged, and he has 
suffered from the ordeal of comparison with himself. But 
if one cannot recognise improvement in his new book, it 
must at least be admitted that he comes much nearer 
to repeating his early success in The Children of the Nile 
than in any of his intervening ventures into fiction. 
The scene, as the title indicates, is laid in Egypt; and in 
reproducing the peculiar fascination of the Egyptian land- 
scape Mr. Pickthall is invariably successful. The magic 
of. the ancient river, the peculiar glory of sunset and 
sunrise, the oppression of the Khamsin,—these and other 
characteristic features of Egypt are indicated with a masterly 
sense of their decorative value. Mr. Pickthall uses local 
colour freely, but every touch tells. In describing the raid 
by the robber-band on the merchants outside the pigeon- 
village of Kafr Zeyn, he notes that “through all the struggle 
and the outcry the cooing of the doves had never ceased.” 
‘The success of his effort to convey the right atmosphere, 
again, is greatly enhanced by the consistency with which he 
excludes the European element throughout. Englishmen, if they 
appear at all, are seen at a distance and through native eyes ; 
their very names are disguised,—e.g., Amiril Simar and Sir 
Wialsli; in the dialogue the Arabic turn of speech is carefully 
imitated; and the story is prefaced with a glossary of a 
hundred Arabic and Turkish words. In the narrative and 





"The Children of the Nile. By Marmaduke Pickthall. London: John 
urray. [6s.] 





descriptive passages Mr. Pickthall allows himself considerable 
latitude, as, for example, when he says of a eunrise that “the 
Nile and its coasts wore a whiteness as of lilies in the vague 
dawn, a flush just beginning to lancinate the pallor, like that 
intermittent and capricious fire which wantons in the heart 
of certain gems”; but even here the exotic imagery has an 
Oriental appropriateness. 

The time of the story is that of the movement which cul- 
minated in the rising of Arabi, and the scene is laid partly in 
an Egyptian village, partly in Cairo. The central figure, 
Mabrik, is a young Egyptian who, after studying for a while 
at the School of Medicine in Cairo, and acquiring a slight 
veneer of Frankish culture, is recalled home by his father, the 
omdeh, or headman, of his village. There Mabrik falls under 
the dominion of the village Turpin—Mubammad en-Nuri— 
and is ferced by him to join his band. Muhammad is arrested 
and executed, and Mabrik, who escapes by a lucky chance, is so 
haunted by the fear of detection that in a spasm of remorse he 
consents to act as substitute for a conscript. After a brief 
and painful experience of barrack life, he makes interest with 
a dismissed official, and, on the strength of his literary attain- 
ments and knowledge of languages, obtains employment as 
the nominal secretary of a Turkish Pasha who is in the thick 
of the Arabist movement. His real function, however, is that 
of informer and spy. In the end he is swept into the ranks 
of the rebels, witnesses the bombardment of Alexandria, and 
fights, or rather flies, at Tel-el-Kebir, deserting at the earliest 
opportunity to the conquerors. Mabrik is a coward, a liar, 
a thief, andaspy. His life is a tissue of ignoble evasions, 
yet cowardice is so clearly the guiding principle of all his 
actions that he inspires more compassion than loathing, and 
compared with the other characters—whether fellabin, officials, 
or Pashas—he only suffers on the score of his less resolute 
villainy. In the background are the sinister figures of 
the corrupt and venal officials who regretted the passing 
of the régime of Ismail, and intrigued against Tewfik. 
The inarticulate discontent against Frankish ways which 
found a leader and spokesman in Arabi is indicated with a 
detachment and self-effacement so complete as to leave us, 
but for the motto on the title-page—* Where there is no vision 
the people perish ’"—almost in the dark as to the author's own 
opinion of the issues involved. But probably we shall not 
err in concluding that Mr. Pickthall’s main aim is neither to 
edify nor pass judgment, but simply to give a picture of Egypt 
in transition, and in particular to set before us, in their home 
life, at work in the fields, or in their periodical festivals, that 
“ gentle, smiling race, subject to anger just as children are, 
not without guile, but before all things sociable, whose fathers 
had tilled the soil of the Delta from the days of Noah.” It 
is not his business as an artist to enlighten us as to whether 
the fellah or the Egyptian official has made any progress in the 
last thirty years. But the puzzle-headed reader, as he follows 
the strange record of Mabrik’s knaveries, by turns ludicrous 
and contemptible, will, we trust, be led to find some 
corrective elsewhere for a picture which, if true to-day, 
would condemn the British occupation as a futile attempt 
to regenerate the incorrigible. 





Interplay. By Beatrice Harraden. (Methuen and Co. 63.)— 
One sometimes wonders what is to be the limit in regard 
to the physically horrible in fiction. What is to be 
thought of a novel in which the heroine is made to dio of 
cancer of the liver,—not a cancer vaguely alluded to, but an 
illness in which the horrific possibilities are dragged out 
into the light of day? ‘These possibilities, indeed, the heroine 
thinks herself quito justified in escaping by taking poison in the 
earlier stages of her disease. 1t is no part of her creed to “ wait 
the appointed hour,” and her conscience fully acquits her when 
she demands and takes her own quietus. The plot of the novel is 
concerned chiefly with the fortunes of Margaret Tressider, the 
heroine above mentioned, and of the lady to whom she is a 
companion, Mrs. Rivers, who is, unfortunately for her, a divorcée. 
Mrs. Rivers’s husband was certainly quite impossible and intoler- 
able; but it does not appear to have occurred to the lady that if 
she must leave him, she might at any rate have gone away alone. 
At the risk of wearying our readers, we must once more protest 
that crimes against the marriage-law are crimes committed against 
human society, and that, if not for higher reasons, yet for the 
sake of the institution of the family, their commission is always to 
be most strongly condemned. The comic relief in Miss Harraden’s 
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book is provided by a wonderful old lady entitled Miss Benbow. 
Though the picture of her is not consistent in all respects, 
yet the reader will admire the pluck with which, when she 
determines to go out driving after a lapse of many years, she 
entirely declines to be astonished by any of the modern improve- 
ments which she sees, and takes the motors and the new buildings 
quite as a matter of course. Miss Harraden appears to think it 
sufficient excuse when one of her characters wishes to take 
his or her (generally her) own way for her to say: “This is 
the year 1908.” When Bess, the ingénue of the story, says this to 
her mother, the reader can hardly fail to be reminded of the 
phrase in which the Pharisees apostrophised their parents. 
“Corban,” they said, and added that whatever of theirs might 
have profited their parents was to be given to God. After which 
they went their own way. “I had to get my freedom,” says Bess, 
the modern young woman, “and dear mother had to learn this is 
the year 1908.” And she proceeds to do exactly as she pleases. 
The words are different, but the spirit is the same. The egoism 
of human nature is perhaps even more naively displayed by the 
modern phrasing than by that of the ancient world. 


The Court of Conscience. By Ella MacMahon. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.)—It is difficult to excuse the conduct of the hero of 
this book towards the heroine, even on the plea advanced by 
one of the characters that he is a politician. Having a wife whom 
he has divorced still alive, Mr. Warren Mildmay is persuaded by 
her greatest friend to conceal the fact from Audrey Denison, his 
fiancée, because she, holding High Church views, would probably 
refuse in such circumstances to marry him. He is very 
properly rewarded for this conduct by her discovering the 
fact immediately after the wedding, and returning to her 
maiden name, refusing altogether to consider herself as his wife. 
Audrey Denison’s struggle with her own conscience is finely 
described. Without going into the question whether or not she 
is justified in thinking such a marriage to be a sin, it is quite 
certain, as she is convinced of its sinfulness, that her line of 
conduct is the only one which it was possible for her to take. In 
spite of this ethical conflict, the book is by no means altogether 
serious reading. The character-drawing is above the average, 
and Miss MacMahon makes excellent use in some of the episodes 
of her well-known gift of humour. The appearance of one of 
her novels always produces a distinctly pleasurable sensation in 
the mind of the jaded novel-reader. They are always above the 
average both in conception and execution. 


READABLE Novets.—The Happy Medium, and other Stories. By 
Charles Marriott. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)—Some of the stories 
are unconvincing; one or two needlessly painful; but the reader 
will find good things. Leonore Stubbs. By L. B. Walford. 
(Longmans and Co. 6s.)—A carefully studied picture of life. 
The art is realistic but effective. A Daughter of France. 
By Constance Elizabeth Maud. (Methuen andCo. 6s.)—Jeanne, 
the young French wife of Sir Archibald Ross, comes home to the 
house which the Dowager, a Scot of the Scots, still rules. The 
situation is full of comedy and pathos, and both are well worked. 
——The Red Stain. By Sir William Magnay. (Ward, Lock, and 
Co. 6s.)—A vigorously told “detective” story. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 








The Black Bishop, Samuel Adjai Crowther. By Jesse Page. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—There is something in the 
life of Bishop Crowther that recalls the remarkable career of St. 
Patrick. Patrick was the son of a Roman citizen in a settlement 
of South-Western Scotland, was sold as a slave, and found the 
work of his life in the country to which his captors carried him. 
Adjai came of a line of African princes, and was the son of one of 
the headmen of the Yoruba settlement of Oshdgin. When he 
was about fifteen—he was born in 1806 (circa)—the settlement 
was raided by Ey Mohammedans, and Adjai with some of his 
kinsfolk carried off. After various changes of owners, he was put 
on board a Portuguese ship. This was captured by a British 
cruiser, and on June 17th, 1822, he was landed at Sierra Leone, 
free. He was sent to a missionary school at Bathurst, and in 
eix months’ time was able to read the New Testament in English. 
In 1825 he was baptised, taking the name of Samuel Crowther, his 
namesake having been sometime vicar of Christ Church, Newgate 
Street, and a member of the first Committee of the Church 
Missionary Society. The following year he went to England—a 
visit of which no record is available—and, returning to the Colony, 
became a schoolmaster at a salary of £1 per month. Then he 


te 
became a student, in fact the first student of what was after. 
wards known as Fourah Bay College. He brought with him Wo 
are told, a mattress which some one had given him in England, 
It was too great a luxury to be allowed. “I wish for the good ot 
his own soul,” wrote Mr. Haensel, the Principal, “to see him in 
that state of lowliness of mind which Africans so easily lose by 
visits to England.” Crowther never did lose it,—to the end of 
his life he regarded the white man as a superior. Before long 
came his marriage to Susan Thompson, née Asana, once a slave 
girl, who had been rescued in the same year, and had learnt her 
letters in the same school. She was the best of wives to him for 
more than fifty years, dying in 1881, ten years before her 
husband. In 1841 came an important advance in his condition, 
He went as companion to the Rev. F. J. Schén, who was 
sent by the British Government on a mission to the chiefs 
of the Niger Valley. It was a disastrous expedition; in two 
months forty-five out of a hundred and fifty Europeans died, ; 
But it showed of what stuff Crowther was made. In 1842 he ; 
came again to England, bringing with him a grammar and 
vocabulary of the Yoruba language. He entered the Islington 
Missionary College, and so impressed Professor Scholefield at the 
annual examination that he took some of his papers to Cambridea 
as proof of what a negro could do. In the following year he 
received Deacon’s and Priest’s Orders from Bishop Blomfield,— 
this was almost exactly twenty-one years after his landing at 
Sierra Leone. Twenty years later he was consecrated Bishop, 
We cannot follow his career in detail. It must suffice to say that 
it is profoundly interesting. Conspicuous among his gifts was q 
certain statesmanlike power, proved especially by his method of 
dealing with Mohammedans. Such men in the negro race are 
rare, and probably will continue to be rare for years to come, 
But with Bishop Crowther and Mr. Booker Washington before 
our eyes, it would be a sin to despair. 


























































The Naturalization of the Supernatural. By Frank Podmore, 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Podmore is so sincere and 
so level-headed an investigator of psychical phenomena that the 
appearance of a book from his pen dealing with such subjects is 
always welcome. The book before us is a collection of essays and 
reports selected from the publications of the Psychical Research 
Society. The various chapters of the work are occupied, among 
other things, with experimental thought transference, telepathic 
hallucinations, Poltergeists, phantasms of the dead, and messages 
received through trance andautomatism. Though there is nothing 
very new or sensational in the volume, there is plenty of evidence 
of careful work, and of a refusal to rush into a spiritualistic 
explanation of unknown phenomena while any other explanation 
remains possible. Dealing with those who oppose psychical 
research on the ground that it involves a kind of impiety, Mr, 
Podmore quotes part of the delightful letter from the Turkish 
Governor published in Layard’s “ Nineveh and Babylon.” Layard, 
it may be remembered, had been directed by the British Govern- 
ment to obtain certain statistical information in regard to trade 
in Baghdad. His friend the Governor, to whom he addressed 
his inquiries, replied as follows :—* God created the world, and 
shall we liken ourselves unto Him in seeking to penetrate the 
mysteries of His creation? Shall we say, Behold this star 
spinneth round that star, and this other star with a tail goeth 
and cometh in so many years? Let it go! He from whose hand 
it came will guide and direct it.’ Those who agree with the 
pious Turk will no doubt refuse to read Mr. Podmore’s book. 
Others may read it with interest as an honest attempt to record, 
and in part explain, certain strange occurrences, and, as Mr, 
Balfour once described them, “odd ” facts. 





Bunyan Himself as Seen in “ Grace Abounding.” By Alexander 
Whyte, D.D. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 2s. 6d.)—This 
volume is the fourth series of “ Bunyan Characters.” That Dr. 
Whyte can write very effectively we all know, nor do we care to 
criticise his book in detail. On one point, however, and it is 
characteristic of the whole, we join issue with him. He has 
looked, he tells us, everywhere for a book of experiences in 
present-day religious literature, and has not found it. But what 
is it that he wants? He quotes from Bunyan :—“ I grow worse 
and worse. My heart lays me as low as hell. I am driven as 
with a tempest. My inward and original pollution of heart, that, 
that I have to amazement. I am more loathsome to myself than 
a toad.” He asks whether we have any book of this kind. It was 
Toplady, we think, who reckoned that he committed so many 
thousand sins every day. But is this kind of introspection whole- 
some? Does it tend to wholesome activities? Shut a man up in 
a cell, and he may be as well employed in the reckoning of his 
sins as in anything else. Set him to do Christ’s work in tho 








world, and it disqualifies him, 
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The Management of Private Affairs. By Joseph King and others. 
(The Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. net.)—Here we have a collection 
of information such as may be useful for the common affairs of 
life. The renting of houses, and all the various liabilities con- 
nected therewith ; the relations between a bank and its customers, 
_there is a mysterious item of “charges” of which it is difficult 
to discover the governing laws ; investments, stocks and shares,— 
there is a salutary caution against “good things,” which those 
«who know” sometimes suggest ; insurances,—surely to say that 
«g ratio of expenses to premium income of about 25 per cent. is 
a good example of management” is over-charitable: there are 
mutual offices which have a ratio as lowas 8 per cent.; wills, 
taxes, and other matters are treated of. This is likely to be a 


» 


most useful volume. 





The Book of Winter Sports. Edited by Edgar Syers and Madge 
Syers. (Edward Arnold. 15s. net.) ~The winter sports here described 
and illustrated—the illustrations have been carefully collected 
from various sources, old and new—might be particularised as 
ice and snow sports. This limitation is quite correct ; football, 
hockey, &c., are practised outside the borders of the winter 
season. The “winter sports” are bandy, which is a kind of 
hockey on the ice; curling, with details of its practice in various 
countries; skating and the cognate sport of ski-ing, followed 
on snow; and tobogganing. In the appendices we have records, 
laws of the various games, and notes on winter-sport resorts. 
The names of the joint editors are a sufficient guarantee for the 
excellence of their work. 


Aerodonetics. By F. W. Lanchester. (A. Constable and Co. 
2Is. net.)—This is described as “constituting the Second Volume 
of a Complete Work on Aerial Flight.” It is, of course, of a 
highly technical character, and we must be content with a bare 
mention of its appearance and its purpose. 


In the series of “ English Idylls” (J. M. Dent and Co.) we have 
two of Jane Austen’s novels, Sense and Sensibility and Mansfield 
Park, both delightfully illustrated in colours by Mr. C. E. Brock. 
No illustrator ever caught the spirit of his author more felicitously 
than does Mr. Brock. These short-waisted young ladies and tail- 
coated gentlemen are exactly the people whom we see in Miss 
Austen’s pages. A few interesting particulars are given in the 
introductions. Neither of the two novels got beyond a second 
edition in the author’s lifetime. For Sense and Sensibility Miss 
Austen received £150, and thought it a magnificent sum. The 
price of each volume is 5s. net cloth, and 8s. 6d. net vellum. 


The Complete Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. With Critical Intro- 
duction by Charles F. Richardson. (G.P.Putnam’s Sons. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—We are glad to get acomplete edition of Poe’s poems. This, 
too, is set off by a portrait and various illustrations. We have 
also an introduction, adding to the value of the volume. We 
cannot agree with Professor Richardson when he maintains that 
“Poe is the American world-author.” His poems do not give us 
human life in its broadest aspects. Can we say that Poe is a 
“world-author” in the sense that Shakespeare is such ? 


Poems from Punch, 1841-84. With Introduction by Sir Francis 
Burnand. (George G. Harrap. 5s. net.)—Here are sixty-four 
poems, some of them famous—‘ The Song of the Shirt,” for 
instance, and “ England's Welcome to Alexandra”—all of them 
good, and quite worthy of having a new lease of life given to 
them. The obituary poems, of which Punch has a fine series, 
may be specially mentioned. 


Messrs. King, Sell, and Olding send us The Star Almanac (3d 
net) and The Stars of the Year (1s. net), both by H. P.H. The 
first is a sheet measuring two feet six inches by one foot eight 
inches. In tho corners are dises giving the principal stars of 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter. In the centre is a map of 
the stellar universe, with measurements of the years which it 
takes light to traverse the distance to the earth, these distances 
varying from three thousand five hundred years downwards; also 
a representation, from a photograph, of the Great Nebula in 
Andromeda. Various items of important information are given, 
as the zodiac constellation, the time of the world, eclipses of 1909, 
the position of the planets, and the phases of the moon. We 
must not forget to mention two fine portraits of Sir William and 
Lady Huggins. Itisavery ornamental exposition of astronomical 
knowledge. The Stars of the Year, after an introduction in which 
some leading facts of astronomy are set forth, gives maps for 
the “evening sky” in every month of the year, with “a table of 
the sun, moon, and planets,” supplying dimensions, distances, 
rotation, &c. 


We have received the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society : 
Twenty-ninth Session (Williams and Norgate, 10s. Gd. net). 


We may mention among the contents a piper by Me. G. E. Moore 





on “Professor James’s ‘Pragmatism,’” and “The Nature of 
Mental Activity: a Symposium by S. Alexander, James Ward, 
Carveth Read, and G. F. Stout.” 





New Epirions.—One of the events of the publishing year 
is certainly the appearance of the cheap edition of The 
Letters of Queen Victoria, Edited by A. C. Benson, M.A, 
and Viscount Esher, 3 vols. (John Murray, 6s. net). It 
speaks for itself; no comment of any kind is called for. 
The Life of William Ewart Gladstone. By John Morley. 
2 vols. (Edward Lloyd. 5s. net.)—This is an unabridged 
edition of the original work, published five years ago at the 
price of 42s. net. It is a very creditable performance. The 
most evigeant purchaser cannot complain that he does not get 
the fullest value for his money. The paper is, of course, of the 
thinnest, but the print is always legible,—the two volumes, which 
are small octavo, contain fifteen hundred pages. Perhaps it may 
be well to add that the lowness of the price now charged does not 
in the least imply that the original sum was too great. When a 
book has once paid its way, it can be profitably reproduced at a 
very cheap rate. Jack's Reference Book. (T.C. and E. C, Jack. 
3s. 6d. net.)—A wonderfully cheap bit of publishing. Here are 
nearly eleven hundred three-columned, closely printed quarto 
pages,—more than twenty-six pages for a penny. Other 
new editions are Free Trade, by Lord Avebury (Macmillan and 
Co., 2s. 6d. net), originally published in 1903, and now in a fourth 
edition,—a proof, let us hope, that there is still a good deal of 
sound opinion on the Fiscal question. The Confessions of St. 
Augustine. (Seeley and Co. 6s. net.)—A very attractive-looking 
edition, with a tastefully illuminated title-page, table of contents, 
&c. The text, adorned with miniatures from old MSS.,is that of 
W. Watts (1651), as thoroughly revised by Dr. Pusey in 1838. 
The Prince's Progress, and other Poems. By Christina Rossetti. 
Illustrated by May Sandheim. (A. Melrose. 2s. net.) Early 
Italian Poets: Text with Translation. By D. G. Rossetti. (Shake- 
speare Head Press, Stratford-on-Avon. 1s. 6d. net.) Siz to 
Sixteen. By Juliana Horatia Ewing. (G. Bell and Sons. 2s. 6d. 
net.)—A charming reissue of one of Mrs. Ewing’s most delightful 
stories, with graceful illustrations in colour by M. V. Wheelhouse, 


























MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for November:—The Century, the Pall Mall Maga- 
vine, St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, 
the Windsor Magazine, the Sunday at Jlome, the Month, 
the United Service Magazine, the Boy's Own aper, the 
Girls’ Realm, Scribner's Magazine, the Connoisseur, Chambers's 
Journal, the Cornhill Magazine, the Girls Own Paper, the Journal 
of Education, the Treasury, Baily’s Magazine, the World's Work, 
the Art Jvurnal, the Atlantic Monthly, the North American 
Review, the Outlook, the Book Monthly, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, Cassell's Magazine, the 
Open Court, the Estate Magazine, the Popular Science Monthly, 
the School World, the Quirer, Cassier's Magazine, the Parents’ 
Review, the Furum, the Financial Review of Reviews, the Exposi- 
tory Zimes, the Jlomiletic Review, the Indian World, the Dominion 
Medical Monthly, the Munsey, the Socialist Reriew, Current Litera- 
ture, the Jnternational, the Nation in Arms, Mothers in Council, the 
Navy League Journal, the Country Home, the Expert, Modern 
Business. the Educational Review, the American Journal of Mathe- 
matics, the Fleet, the Church Gazette, the American Iistorical 
Review, the Busy Man's Magazine, the Interpreter, the Statistical 
Journal, Modern Language Teaching, Our Missions, the Author, 
Science Progress, the East and the West, the Heliqguary, the Socio- 
logical Review, the Columbia Uwirersity Quarterly, the Library, 
the Church Quarterly Review, the Manches'er VYuart rly, the Jnfer- 
national Journol of Ethics, the Scottish Ilistorical Review, the Law 
Quarterly Reriew, the New Quarterly, the University Magazine, the 
Business Man's Magazine, the Jilustrated Poultry Record, the 
National Gallery, Beautiful Flowers, the Wild Beasts of the World, 
Cassell’s History of England, Part 1., the Cyclopaedia of Mechanics, 
Part I., National Defence, the Journal of Comparative Neurology and 
Psychology, the Journal of the Marine Bivlogical Association, 





——— ED 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
~~. 


Alden (H. M.), Magazine Writing and the New Literature ...(Harper) net 
Aleramo (S.), A Woman at Bay, er SV0...........06.....05 — (Putoam) 6/0 
Audrews (E. 8.), Theory and Design of Structures...(Chapman & Hall) net 90 
Auvergne (E. B. D’), The English Castles, cr 8vo .. (T, W. Laurie) net 6/0 
Baldwin (M.), Golden Square High School, er 8vo ....... ... (Chambers) 3/6 
Ballard (F.), Does it Matter What a Man Believes? cr 8vo (BR. Culley) net 26 
Barnes (A. 8S.), The Mau of the Mask, 8vo (Smith & Elder) net 10,6 
Baterden (J. K.), Timber, 8vo fF FF 
Beattie (J. M.) and Dickson (W. E. C.), Text-Book of General Pathology, 

8vO vebenanensnentnmanenetninn veut aeanien ....(Rebman) net 17/6 
Beaufo (Comte), Maggie's Dream, cr Svo e F. Griffiths) net 3 
Liles (J. H.), The Desigu aud Coastruction of Ships, Vol. L (C. Griffia) uet 230 
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k of War (The), Translated from the Chinese, cr 8vo...(J. Murray) net 2/6 
Boraston (J. M.), British Birds and their Eggs. cr 8vo......, (Chambers) net 6/0 
wer (@! S.). Code of the Law of Actionable Defamation (Sweet & Maxwell) 30/0 
Bradley (A. G.), The Making of Canada, 8V0 ............0 00.000 (Constable) net 12/6 
Brent (C. H.), Leadership, er 8V0 ...........ccseeeeeee (Longmans) net 4/6 









Brooks (V. w. ), The Wine of the Puritans, cr 8vo.. «+...(Sisley) net 2/6 
Briickner (A.), A Literary History of Russia, 8vo...... ...(Unwin) net 2 6 

ub (M.), oe Hibbault, Roadmaker, cr 8vo.. (Heinemann) 6/0 
Burgoyne (A. H.), The Way Inevitable, GID enececccscsece coesese (FP. Griffiths) 6/0 
Cape (C. P.), Benares: the Stronghold of Hinduism, cr 8vo...... (R. Culley) 2/6 
Carnegie (A.), Problems of To-day, cr 8V0 00.2... ..cceeesereeeeneeee (G. Allen) net 2/6 


Carr (J. C.), Some Eminent Victorians, 8vo (Duckworth) net 12/6 
Challis (Prof.), Measures of Double Stars, 1839-44 (Camb. Univ. Press) net 5/0 
— (E. B.), The Private Palaces of Loridon, Past and Present 

(EK. Paul) net 21/0 
cChusckili’ iw. 8). My African Journ y, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 





























Clonston (J. 8.), A County Family, CP 8V0  ....000ccseseecereees (J. Murray) net 2/6 
Colebrooke (H.), Winged Dreams, er 8vo .. ma ..(W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Compton (C. G.), A Princess of Hackney, cr 8vo seietiaemsieimaiataiiiebinemaned (Lane) 6/0 
Courtney (W. L.), Dramas and Diversions, cr 8vo ...(Chapman & Hall) net 5/0 
Crockett (S. R.), Princess Peuniless, cr 8vo............. (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Cundall (H. M.), History of British Water Colour ene | ios Murray) net 21/0 
Curtis (M.), The Bias, Cr 8V0 .........s00.cecpessseereneseennenes sosenee W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Daily Song, cr 8vo “tiiodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Dellenbauch (F. S ), A Canyon Voyage, BOD sciuisnasnimial Putnam) net 15/0 
Dunbar (Dr.), Principles of Sewage Treatment, 8¥0 .........+ (C. Griffin) net 15/ 
Elsee (C.), Neapolitanism in Relation to Christianity, er 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Ernst (A,), The New Flora of the Volcanic Island of Krakatan, roy 8vo 
Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/0 
« Evans (D. 0.), The Old-Age Pensions Act, 1908, cr 8vo...(Sweet & Maxwell) 6/0 
Feldmann (C.), The Revolt of the ‘ Potemkin,’ cr 80 ......s00 (Heinemann) 6/0 
Ferrero (G.), The Greatness and Decline of a? 8vo a net 6/0 
Forse (W. H.), Electric Railway Auditing, roy 8vo . -e-(Spon) net 8/6 
Foster (J. J.), Chats on Old Miniatureg, er pee = ..(Unwin) net 5/0 
Gaskell (Lady C. M. M-), Episodes in the Lives of a Shropshire Lass and J. ad, 
er Svo ........ ote ..(Smith & Elder) 60 
Gibbon (F. P.) @ Lawrences of the Panjab, Ni ais cnicsinninal (Dent) net 4/6 
Gibson (A. H \ Water Hammer in — beta Lines mstable) net 5/0 
Gleig (C.). The Rebel Cadets, cr 8vo .......... .. (Chambers) 5/0 
Gordon (H. RB ), Black Partridge, cr 8VO ........cececcseceeseecneee (Chambers) 3/6 
Gonld (S. B.), Cornish Characters and Strange Events, 8vo ......(Lane) net 21/0 
Graeme (V.), Vivienne’s Venture, CF 8V0  .......ccseeceseeeeseeeeee (F. Griffiths) 6/0 
Graham (W.), Christian Murderers, er 80............ec00seceeee cesses eee (Everett) 6/0 










..«-(Hutchinson) 6/0 


2/6 


G:een (BE. E.), The Guardianship of Gabrielle, cr 8vo .. : 
Greenland (W. K.), Show the Working, and other Stories, er 8vo (Butcher) 






















Grove (Ladv), The Human Woman, 8V0 .......... 00. eeseee (Smith & Elder) net 5/0 
Hall (H.), The Young Engineer, cr 8V0..........0.cececcsesseesesees seeeses (Methuen) 5/0 
Hamilton (C.), The Blindness of Virtue, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Houghton (J. A.), The Supreme Rulers, cr 8¥0.......00ccceeesessereee serene Drane) 6/0 
Houston (E. J.), The Atmosphere, cr 8vo ...... ..(Chambers) 3/6 
Houston (EF. J.), Volcanoes and E ~~ geri ane (Chambers) 3/6 
James (G. de 8. W.), Red Love, cr 8¥0 oo. cccces cee ceeenee T. W. Laurie) 60 
Jane (F. T.), A Royal Bluejacket, cr 8v0.........cccessssesceceees seceees seseees (Low) 6/40 
Jenks (T.), Electricity for Young People, cr 8v0............c0eee000: (Chambers) 3/6 
Jwige West’s Opinion Reported by a Neighbour, cr 8vo..... (Oliphant) net 3/6 
Kitts (E. J.), In the Davs of the Councils, 8v0 .............000 (Cc 1}? net 10/6 
Lagerlof (S.), The Wonderful Adventures of Nils, 4to............. F. Bird) 5/0 
Lebmann (R. C.), Memories of Half a Century, 8vo ...(Smith ‘s Elder) net 10/6 
Lilly (W. E.), The Design of Plate Girders, er 8vo.. (Chapman & Hall) net 106 
Lofvall (Mme.), Simple Lessons in Dressmaking, cr 8vo......(W. Scott) net 3/6 
Loliée (F.), The Life of an Empresa, 8¥0..........0:seccecesecseee ceeeeee (Nash) net 15/0 
Love, and other Nonsense, I6mo ......... (A, L. Humphreys) net 3/6 
Lyon (W. V.), Problems in Electrical E a PPB ccceccncee ced (Spon) net 6/6 
Lyons (A. W.), The Grammar of Lettering, 8¥0....00 — ..(Maclaren) net 10/6 
McChesney (PD. G.), The Wounds of a Friend, cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
MeNeil (E.), In Texas with Davy Crockett, er 8V0 ........0c00ceeee0e (Chambers) 5/0 
Macpherson (J. F.), Children for Ever, cr 8vo ...(Long) net 60 
Mallock (W. H.). An Immortal Soul, ef 8V0 «0.0... eee, ecsee ee. (Bell) 60 


Marius (G. H.), Dutch —* in the 19th Century (De La More Press) net 15/0 
*.), The Moneylenders Act, 1%, er 8vo 
sary Maxwell) 7/6 


. Matthews (J. B.) & Spear (G. F 


Maunder (1.), Songs of Happy Childhood, 8vo ... 
Mead (D, W.), Water-Power Engineering, 8vo.... 
Meredith (H. O ), Outlines of the Economic History 








, 8vo 

(I. Pitman) net 5/0 
Methods of Mission Work among Moslems, 8vo ,.......... ~-feve ll) net 
Milbourne (J. S.). Heraldry for Amateurs, cr 8vo a) A Gill) net 3/6 
Montgomery (H. E.), Vital American Problems, er 8vo ....... (Putnam) net 
Morley (A.), Streneth of Materials, 8vo .. " (Lon: gmans) net 7/6 
















Murray (D. A.), Differential and Integral Calculus, 8v0 ‘ .(Lonemans) 7/6 
Newte (H. W. C.), The Square Mile, cr 8¥0 0.0... ......c0.ccceeee ...(Alston Rivers) 6/0 
Nichol (C. A. S.), ‘The Myste ry of the North Pole, er Svo....... (F. Griffiths) 6/0 
Nuttall (H. F.), Ticks ; Part I., Argasidae, roy 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 50 
Oriel (A.), The Miracle, er 8vo ....... ...(Constable) 6/0 
Osborn (H.), aerate Zoology. er} {acmillan) net 86 
Paterson (W. E.), School Algebra, Part .: larendon Press) 2/6 
Poincaré (L.), Elec tricity Preseut and Future, 8vo.. ..(Sislev) net 7/6 


Purcell (V. A.), Into the Heart of Makebelieveland, “ee a A(Drane) 3/6 
Rampolla (Cardinal), The Life of St. Melania. 8vo...... (Burns & Oates) net 46 








Ramaay (Sir W.). Essays, Biographical and Chemical, 8vo (Constable) net 6/0 
Rankin (C. W.), The Adopting of Rosa Marie, cr 80 ...........s0000-000 (Bell) 3/6 
Rea (R.), Free Trade in Being, Cr 8V0,.........2.sc0ecereeeeseeenes (Macmillan) net 2/6 
Repplier (A.), A Happy Half Century, and other Essays...(Gay & Hancock) 5/0 
Revermort (J. A.), Lucius Scarfield, ef 8¥0 ......c00...cececeseeeeceees (Constable) 6/0 
Ritchie (Lady), Blackstick Papers, 8vo ...... siceainenienend (Smith & Elder) net 6/0 
Romanes (E.). Charlotte M. Yonge: an aha rong er 8vo (Mowbray) net 3/6 
Rooses (M.), Jacob Jordaens : Life and Work, 4t0...............00008 (Dent) net 42/0 
Rose (H. §.), The Churches and U sury, cr tee eremey T. 8. Clark) net 2/6 

Saleeby (C. W.), Health, Strength, and Happiness, cr 8vo ...{Richards) net 60 
Sellar i (Ww. Blackwood) 6/0 


Shaw (C. G.), The Precinct of Religion in the Culture of Humanity, 8ro 











(Sonuense hein) 7/6 

Simmons (Hf. H.), Outlines of Electrical Engineering, 8vo......(Cassell) net 21/0 
. Sinclair (W. M ), A Young Man’s Life, cr 8VO ........0400s000e (A. Melrose) net 4/6 
Sladen (D.), Egypt and the English, roy 8vo. -(Hurst & Blackett) net 21/0 
Smith (Horace). Collected Poems, er 80 .........c0.cceeeeeee see (Maemillan) net 3/6 
Smith (J. €.), Money and Profit Sharing, itis veccatettssiairacin (K. Paul) net 7/6 
Sport poe Athletics in 1908, vo ... «(Chapman & Hall) net 5/0 
Stalker (J.), The Atonement, cr 8vo. a .(Hodder & Stoughton) net 26 
Stanford (C, V.), Studies and ee (Constable) net 7/6 
Stenton (F. M. ), William the C onqueror, ET hncinncniemnnedil (Putnam) 5/0 
‘Tanner (BE. M.). The Renaissance and the Reformation...(Clarendon Press) 3/6 
Taylor (I. A.), The Cardinal Democrat, Henry E. Manning, cr 8vo (K. Paul) 5/0 
Tehekhoff (A.), The Kiss, and other Stories, cr 8vo.............. (Duckworth) 6/0 
Testament of John Davidson (The), Cr 8VO  .....cc.0.cceeeeeceeees (Richards) net 3/6 


Text-Book of Operative Dentistry, by various Authors, 8vo (Rebman) net 25/0 
Thomas (A.), The Witching Mour, cr 8¥0 .....ccseresseses sees (Harper) 60 
Tilley (A.), From Montaigne to Moliére, er 8vo am: J. “Murray )net 5/0 
Tillyard (H. J. W. ), Agathocles, er 8vo.. .(Camb. Univ. Press) 4/6 
“fucker (T. G.), Introduction to the Natural History ‘of Language, 8vo 
(Blackie) net 
Turnbull (V. M.), Cassell’s Elementary Algebra, cr 8v0 .......-...++. (Cassell) 2/6 
Unwin (G,.), The Gilds and Companies of London, 8vo ...... (Methuen) net 7/6 
Valda (S.) and Hunt (H.). Nawal Sketches, 4t0 ...........cccceccseeseees (Simpkin) 3/6 
Veitch (H, N.), Sheffield Plate: its History, &c., ured 8vo . (Bell) net 25/0 
Wallas (G.), Human Nature in Politics, 8vo .. .(Constable) net 6/0 
Ward (H. M.). Trees, Vol. IV., er 8vo.. 4 (Camb. ‘Univ. Press) net 4/6 
Watson (K.), The House of Broken Dreams, ‘cr 8ro (Brown & Langham) net 2/6 
Whole Famiiy (The), by Twelve Authors, cr 8vo ........ pueneneneauigee (Harper) 6/0 
Wright (T.), The Life of Colonel Fred Burnaby, BVO cececcecseeee (Everett) m net 120 





10/6 














AND BEAUTIFUL & 
C0."8 INEXPENSIVE 


LIBERTY BROCADES 


REPRODUCED Regent St. London A 

from SEND FOR ye’ tag 
ANCIENT HAN 

THE BOOK DsoOme 

SPANISH ; 

ana containing 40 Coloured ° 
PORTU GUESE Mlustrations, post-free wee 'GQ:NaL 
DESIGNS From 7/lla yard. Patterns free PURNISMIy 


FOR RICH CURTAINS & DRAPERIES 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 














ROYAL THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN” 
momnaen THE WORLD, 
COMPANY, LTD. Head f North John St., LIVERPOOL 
FIRE. LIFE. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
ACCIDENT. _— 
BURGLARY. TOTAL FUNDS - - £14,298,499, 








ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITy, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,009, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


RHEUMATISM™M 


Sufferers may now secure all the benefits 

of the world-famous Brine Baths of 

Droitwich without leaving their own homes. 
“ Droitwich Brine Crystals” are the actual Brine in highly con. 
centrated form, extracted from and possessing all the virtues 
of the identical Spring which supplies the original Baths. 


DROITWICH 
BRINE CRYSTALS 


For Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, and kindred troubles these 
Crystals effect quick relief and ultimate cure. 
Ask your Chemist for “‘ Droitwich Brine Crystals,” or send 
direct for a 28-lb. bag, delivered free to auy address in London 
or Suburbs for 2s., or to avy Country address for 2s, 3d. 
WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. (Dept. 16), 16 Eastcheap, London, £.C, 


AGAINST BY THE 


ASSURANCE 60, 


Claims paid, £5,499,002, 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 











There is no bookcase that will so well preserve your books 
from dust and damp or display them so effectively as 


THE “GUNN” 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


-—the bookcase that grows with your growing library and adapts 
itself to all sorts and conditions of space and position. ‘The 
sections fit perfectly—no iron bands protruding nor springs to 
get out of order. Fitted with sliding detachable glass doors. 

Write for Booklet No. 18, showing tllustrations of many 
styles, with full Particulars and Prices, sent post-freo. 


WM. ANGUS & CO., Ltd., 


H A M P T O N S 


A Unique Display of 
DINING-ROOM and 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


Tasteful in Design and Reliable in 
Construction, is now on View in 


SHOWROOMS :— 
NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY 
Illustrated Catalogue C 116 posted free on request. 
NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER FURNISHING HOUSE. 


Only Show Rooms :— 
PALL MALL, LONDON 


53 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
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ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
£16,000,000. 


Heap OFFICE: 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - 


Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
FIRE. LIFE & ANNUITIES. MARINE. 


Consequential Loss following Fire. 
Workmen's Compensation. 
Personal Accident and Discaso. 
Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 
Plate Glass and Hail-storm. 
Burglary and Thoft. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Capital Redemption Policics. 

The C pany dertakes the dutics of 

TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 








BONUS YEAR.—PARTICIPATING LIFE POL ICIES EFFECTED THIS 
YEAR AT FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING 3lsr 
DECEMBER NEX'. 

Prospectuses aud Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 

Company's Offices or Ageuts. 

ROBERT LE 2 WIS, _Geueral Manager. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 





(720.) ASSURANGE. 
Governor Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ANNUITIES. 


ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEii HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 


The iiniiidiee is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


THE GLEN DISTILLERY, Ltd. 


Many people cling to their favourite 
brand of whisky with the same tenacity 
as they do to their political ideals. In 
some cases their faith is justified, and 
the whisky they prefer may be the best 
they have tasted because they have 
never tried the 


15-year-old Liqueur Highland Whisky 
the Glen 








distilled and bottled by 
Distillery, of Campsie Glen, N.B. We 
invite your opinion on this matter. If 
you will send us 3d. stamps to cover the 
cost of postage and mention this paper, 
we willsend you a Free Sample. Address 
The London Office of the Glen Distillery, 
Limited, 1 Devonshire Square, E.C. 
Financial Year ends 20th “November, 1908. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


FOR 
Mutual 





Life Assurance. 
Established 1835. 
Every With-Profit Policy issued before 20th November, 1908, under an 
Annual Premium, will be entitled to the full 5 years’ Bonus at the 1912 


Division. Write for Prospectus to— 
48 _GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Cheques ond Money Orders “ payelile to Joun LAKER. " Senay 
Orders to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, 
to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business letters should be 
addressed to THe PusiisHer, “Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, London, W.C. 





Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 





OvTsIDE Pacr (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS 


PAGS coccccccccccoccece + +++-£12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) 24 4 0 
Half- -Page (Colunin) oeeeseee 6 6 @/| Half Narrow Column ...... eo 38 3 8 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8, 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page .....cccccces++- £16 16 0} Inside Page ..ccccccccceces 24 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under tn broad column (half-width), 5a.; and la a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 88. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 164. an toch 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 158. au inch. 
Display ed Advertisemeuts according to space, 

Terms net: 


Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Rals- 


Including postage to any part of the United — ae Quarterly. 
MAROOU. cacaccoccessccesenecsooessconces £1 8 6....014 3....0 7 2 
Including postage wo any of ‘the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. 


cocccccccccccecocccccccecosoes BIS 6.rce8 16 8 20.8 8 8 


QcHoo1 PARTNERSHIP.—The Principal (Oxford man 
in Holy Orders) of a high-class Preparatory School in a favourite health 
resort on the South Coast, with fine premises specially built for School 
purposes, standing in five and a half acres of grounds, and offering accomm: 

tion for 35 boarders, with room for extension, is anxious to meet with a 
Partuer who can bring with him at least 10 boys paying fees of £30 to £100 per 








annum. There are at present 15 boys = the School, Excelleut opening for 
on ry Wishing to move to the sea.—For further ticulars, oe 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, 158 to 162 Oxford 


Street, London, W. No charge to purchasers, 


ARTNERSHIP with view to succession in first-class 
FINISHING SCHOOL near London. Good premises, situated in owa 
grounds on gravel soil in healthy bracing neighbourhood. Accommodation 
for 25 boarders. Fees, 120 to 150 guineas per annum, exclusive of extras, 
Average gross receipts, £4,500. Transferred by —— fee, Furniture 
and fixtures at valuation. Capital of about £2,000 req Excellent 
opening for Lady with high-class connection.—For further } rticulars, apply 
‘T. 848," care of Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, pert Educa’ 
Agents, 1 158-162 Oxford Street, London, W. No charge to purch asers. 


LADY WISHES to find SOME ONE to SHARE her 
comfortable HOUSE, with large garden, in BOURNEMOUTH. Would 
suit 2 friends, to board or not as required. Close to trams and not far from 
sea. Reference exchanged.—Write to “SISTER,” 30 Alumbhurst Boad, 
Bournemouth, 




















APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


| Ofer tt OF LIVERPOOL.—GILMOUR CHAIR 
) OF SPANISH.—The Council invite applications for the receutly 
founded Chair of Spanish. The salary is fixed at vot less than £600 
aunum. The successful candidate will be required to enter upon his d 
at the commencement of the Autumn Term, Session 1909-10, 

Applications, together with the names of not less than three persons to 
whom reference may be made, and (if the candidate so desires) twelve copies 
of testimonials, should bein the hands of the undersigned on or ‘ore 
February 15th, 1909. 

Further particulars may be ehigines from 

HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar. 

QOUTH- WESTERN POLY TECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
K MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA, 8.W. 

‘The GOVERNING BODY INVITE APPLICATIONS from WOMEN for 
the following posts :— 

(a) REGISTRAR OF WOMEN STUDENTS. and 
(}) HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 

The commencing salary in each case will be £200 per annum. 

Forms of application (which must be returued not later than Nov. 4 
together with memorandum of duties, may be obtained from the SECRETAR 
by sending stamped and addressed envelope. In writing for forms, applicants 
must state for which post they propose to apply. 


ies 











EAMINGTON MUNICIPAL DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, 

WANTED, a FORM MISTRESS, to commence duties on December Ist. 
Special subjects: Latin and English, inclading English Language and Geo- 
graphy. Good Latin absolutely essential, and preference will be given to 
candic ates who have been trained. Salary, £100 per annum. 

Applications, accompanied by not less than three testimonials, should be 
sent at once, addressed to the DIRECTOR of EDUCATION, Avenue Boad, 
Leamington Spa. 

November 4th, 1908. 

N O8ktH LONDON or UNIVERSITY — ‘COLLEGE 
- HOSPITAL.—APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY.—The General 
Committee are Prepared to Receive Applications for the above post. The 
salary will be £450 a year, and the Secretary when appointed will be required 
to commence his duties about the beginning of April, 1909. Information as to 
duties may be obtained from the Secretary of the ospital, —Applications, with 
testimonials, should be sent in by November 30th, cadeened to the CHAIR. 
MAN of the GENERAL COMM TTEE, University College Hospital, Gower 
Street, W.C. ‘The envelope to be marked “ Appointment of Secretary.” No 
personal canvassing allowed, 


i is PAREN'I'S AND GUARDIANS.—WANTED at the 
Head Office of a first-class Life Assurance Society, SIX TEMPORARY 
Candidates must have passed tho 





JUNIOR CLERKS for about a year. 
London Matriculation, or its equivalent, and preference will be given to 
public-school boys. Ages 17-19. Salary 260 per annum. It is probable that 
permanent positions on the staff will be available for several of the temporary 
clerks.—Forms of application may be obtained by letter from “‘ X. Y. Z.,” care 
of C. and E. LAYTON, 56 } Farringdon | Street, E. C. 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSICN.—FORTHCOMING 
EXAMINATION. 

Junior Appointment in Admiralty, Second Class Clerks, Estate Duty Offices, 
London and Edinburgh, and Examiner in Exchequer and Audit Department 
(18-194) 12th November. 

The date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. 
They must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the 
SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardeus, London, We 
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OUNTY O F LONDON. 


he LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATION for the 
post of DRILL MISTRESS at the L.C.C. Kingsland Secondary School, 

olvestone Crescent, N.E. 

Applicants should be specialists in Swedish Drill, able to undertake 
coopiond games and medical gymuastics, and should have had experience in 
good schools, 

The salary attaching to the post is £130 year, fixed. 

Applications should be made on Form 40—Higher Education, to be obtained, 
together with particulars of the appointment, from the Executive Officer, 
London County Council Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to 
whom toy past be returned not later than ll a.m. on 23rd November, 1908, 
accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed “ H.43,” and a stamped 
addressed envelope must be enclosed. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, => held to be a disqualification 


for employment. §* e, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices. Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
5th November, 1908. 


Ges Fs2 BOROUGH OF CROYDON. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
THE BORUUGH SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for 
ASSISTANT-MASTER at this School. 

Candidates must be Graduates and Specialists in Geography, with not less 
than a Year's Teaching Exrerience in a Secondary School. 

Salary, £150 per annum, rising by aunual increments to £200, subject to an 
annual percentage deduction in accordance with the provisions of the Super- 
— Scheme adopted by the Council under the powers of the Corporation 
ct, > 

Applications, stating age, experience, and full particulars of qualifications, 
together with copies of testimonials, should be sent to the undersirned 
immediately. 


JAMES SMYTH, Clerk. 
Education Office, Katharine Street, Croydon, 
4th November, 1908, 


WEN’S SCHOOL ISLINGTON. 


The post of HEAD-MASTER will be VACANT at Easter, 1909. 

Applications for the post, with twenty printed Copies of not more than 
four Testimonials of recent rate, should be forwarded, on or before 
November 30th, to the CLERK, Brewers’ Hall, Addie Street, E.C., from 
whom forms of applications may be obtained. 

Candidates must be Graduates of a University in the United Kingdom or 
the British Possessions, and have had previous experience in a good Secondary 
School, and be under the age of 40. 

The salary of the new Head-Master, consisting of fixed Stipend and 
Se ‘ees, will amount on present numbers in School (420 Boys) to over 





appointment as 











LASSICAL MASTERSHIP.—A Classical Master is 
required for SCOTCH COLLEGE, MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. 
Salary, £400 perannum. Duties begin on February 9th, 1909.—Particulars to 
be obtained from, and application to be sent to, R. A. H. MacFARLAND, 
Esq., Campbell College, Belfast. 


S SECRETARY or LITERARY ASSISTANT.—LADY 
SEEKS WOBK for whole or part time. Experienced Shorthand 
writer, accurate Typist (own Remington), useful knowledge of matters 
Journalistic, and of German and French languages. Would greatly appre- 
ciate work not solely mechanical. Moderate remuneration; references.— 
Letter only to “‘ SIGNET,” 55 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. (Premium.) Three years’ 
course ; personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. ; position after expiration of time 
assured.—Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Conan, Ww.c. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
OUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners, o premiuwa 
uired. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kyuoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Pros uses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
AC.A., 8 Colmore Row, Birmincham. 
UEEN’S PARK HOUSE, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
High-class school for girls, Principals: Miss BRADBROOK and Miss 
LEACH. Thorough education. Great care given to French and German con- 
versation, resident mistresses of both nationalities. Health carefully studied. 
Premises on high ground. S.W. aspect. Garden overlooking sea, Playiug-field. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 

ood education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal : 

iss A, MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate 
(Rewistered).—Address, Whineroft, Crowborough. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRIS'TOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss PO'I'TER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resideat 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situatiou 
near the Downs. Tennis aud Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, aud Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 
\HE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIDLINGTON.— 
Preparation for University Exams. ; bi aly geeeaet staff ; physical train- 
ing special feature; tive acres of playing-tields. ew Boarding-House in large 
grosnds facing sea-front, under personal supervision of Head-Mistress and 
M 














taff.—Illustrated Prospectus and all particulars on application to HEAD. 
ISTRESS, 
CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—MISS HILDA 
AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
horthand, ‘l'ypewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street, London, S.W. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 
and Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by French- 
map. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserviug.—Principals:; LILY 
HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEEBS, FBUS, See Prosvectus, 














| 
NHERWELL HALL OXFORD 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 


Recognised by the Board of Education, and by the 
Oxford University Delegacy for Secondary Training, 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Leéturer in Education, Manchester University), 
Stndents are prepared for the Oxford and London Teaching Di 
Cambridge ‘Teachers’ Vertificate, the Archbishop of Cantertarye an Tans 
to teach Theology, and for the Geograpliy Diploma, ploma 
Fees for the Three Terms from 65 Guineas, 
Two Scholarships of £40 each are offered to Stud i Degree 
entering Cherwell Halli in January, 1909. a aS 
Details of Scholarships and Lean Fund will be sent on application 


. ST, 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — a 
ALEXANDER, F..G.S. (late Director Live 1 Gy muasium) x 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—'lo train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and nyate’ 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Feucing, and Medical Gymnast =~ 
he Hygiene, eee aud — —— Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, aware to successful students, Sch ) 
supplied with qualified teachers. a oe 
1LEALTH STUDEN'TS.—iodies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as a profession are receive! as Health Students for a special course of 
imstraction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim. 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and utdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branche. of education. References permittad to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, uP, Hon, aud Bey, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, : 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss S'ANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 


ro CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Lit.D. (Dublin); Girton 
College, Cambridge ; Classical Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of 8S. Mary’s College, 
Paddington. ’ 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer. 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various Schools in Cambridge, 
Students are admitted in Januiry and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss M. H. WOOD, Cambridge Training College. 


| pe EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Priacipal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 












































Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
4 OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
‘4 Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 

Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 

and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education op 

Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 

Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 

A NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
LITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The HALF-TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, Nov. 10th. 
ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
S 7 LEONARDS UNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from aeven to fourteen, 

The climate of St Andrews is cousidered eminently suitable for children 

from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can made for the 

care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 

Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 

combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 

training. —Prospectus and School List ou application to the HEAD-MISIRESS, 

St. Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 

T. ANDKEWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, :pply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 

St. Audrews, N.B. 

VHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to mdividual development. 

Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 

house, Cambr‘dge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others, 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delighttul Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of 

Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


Ce ON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of Evgland. Annual Examiuation by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud tennis.—Priucipals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 











}{ ie HFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS BEGIN DECEMBER 2isr. 


ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 

Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 

Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 




















HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
ou modern lines. Special atteution given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examin«tions and for the Universities uf 
required, Healthy situatiou. Teuuis, hockey, &, 
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EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
B (UNIVERSITY OF” LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREBT, LONDON, w. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING, 
Head of the Department~Miss MARY MORTON, M.A, 
ree includes full preparation for the Examinatious for the Teaching 
ted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 
tted to the Training Course in October and in January. 
Scholarship of the value of £20, and a 
Course, beginning in 


The Cou 
Diplomas gran 
Students are admi 
0: e Free Place (value £26 5s.). one 
limited number of ‘grants of £10 are offered for the C 


19. 
ey be awarded to the best Candidates holding a Degree or its 


t in Arts or Science 
“rrimticationa should reach the HEAD of the DEPARTMENT not later than 


December 12th. ; Prat Pa. eke? 
EDFORD | “COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVE gy OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREE pT, w, 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRI CTION IN HYGIENE. 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examinativn Board, 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for oe nm Sanitary and 
Factory Inspec tors and Teachers of Hywiene 
Full _ vars on application to the PRINCIPAL 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS _AND COLLEGES. 
ING EDWARD VII. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
KING’S LYNN. 


THE MOST MAGNIFICE NT SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN ENGLAND. 
Under direct patronage of his Majesty the King, who personally presents 
Head Boy with Gold Medal every year. 
Fees, £52 
TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Mathematics, Science, and 
Jiassics, £10-£3 
Fall vent culars, Prospectus, Views, from Ines ul-Master, Rev. W. BOYCE, 
M.V.O., a ig ales 
AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 
tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. ‘There are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment. Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


ERKHAMSTED CHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School. quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply MEAD-MASTER, School Louse, 


ath tae YE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


10s. 

















Boys prepare: d for Sherborne 5 School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
_ iealars, apply to the Head-Master, LIE TLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ic 


puse, She rbo re, 


»YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COL WYN BAY. 
X Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, 


M 
the Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE XPPLICATIONS for 














ADMISSION to this Se hool. 
For Pro spectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 
)UNDLE CHOOL. 
An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP? as AMINATION will be held in 
DECEMBER, beginning Decem!r hea two Scholarships of £40 a year 


“l.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
” SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


avinge Sch ere! ips to the Univer- 
1% 


and two or more of £30 a year wil 
LKLEY GRAMMAR 


Healthily situate 1 ne 
sities. NEXT TERM BE 


ar the Moors. Tie 
se JANUARY 
feal-Master, Cc. 


rING’S —SOHOOL CANTERBURY — 

TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 
Maths., and Modern Subjects. 
“is &e., with- 


New Science 


20th 





AKI NSON, M.A. © antab, 


DECEMBER 2nd to Classies 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 
out Extra Fee, JUNIOR 
Buildings. Five Boarding 


i ELS TE 


4th, for So: ae 
INDIAN POLICK, I 
SCHOUL ys from 8 to A 
houses. —Liead- eae, Rev, A. J. 


GALP IN, M.A 
D Ss CH OO L. 
Head-Master—Rev. FRANK STEPHENSON, M.A. 

Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides, JUNIOR HOUSE for Boys 
un der 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS annually. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS, 
lustrated Prospectus from the BURSAR. et anh eet near 
K ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, DEVON.— 
\ ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £40 


for |} 










to £15 per annum, will be Offered for Competition on December 7th, 8th, and 
9th. Names and ages of ¢ lidates to be sent to me on or before lst December. 
hens lidate will be me pie e who was born before Ist December, 1895.—Rev. 
1. A. PHILLIPS, He ister. 

E AS TBO U RNB COLLEGE 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 
¥. 8S. WILLIAMS, M.A. late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Cl s. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 


ts and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. 
rs and Clerg 


Cadet Corps. New buik 
Exhibitions for Sons of Otlic« 


yu ICTORIA ¢ OL LEGEH, JE RSEY 


ws, racqt 


—Visitor, the Crown. 
Public School, with ci and modern sides Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £S0 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket-field, three 
fives-courts, Schoo! cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 per annum, 


\ ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
Healthy and elevated site Magnificent playing-fields. Boys 
prepared for Universitres, Competitive «nd Professional Preliminary 
Examinations. School Leaving Scholarships,—For Prospectus apply to 
HEAD-MASTER, 
te SCHOLARSHIPS of annual value of £50 will 
be OFFERED in DECEMBER at a high-class PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL near London, to promising boys between tlie ages of 9 and 12. 
Applications must be received by oe 10th. = Apely. Box 283, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.c 


issical 








HE HEAD of a leading PREPARATORY SCHOOL is 

12 a position to OFFER several SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 

to intelligent BOYS between the ages of 9 and 12, subject to au examina- 

tion and interview of selected candidates.—For further parti 7g ars apply, 
Dox 271, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W. 














IRKBECK COLLEGE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
DAY 4 EVENING CLASSES. 

Principal one ‘ G, ARMITAGE-SMITH, D.Lit., M.A. 

The College provides Courses of Instruction for the DEGREES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON in the FACULTIES of ARTS, SCIENCE, 
ECONOMICS, LAWS, under Recognised ‘Teachers of the University. 

Well-appointed Laboratories. Facilities for Research. 

Full particulars on application to H. Wells Eames, Secretary. 


H. EDDON COURT (late of Hampetead). 


Mr, STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTEBS, EAST BARNET, ‘ 





The new School House stands 300 ft. . above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place, 40 Eutrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools in the last ten years, 


SULTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of A LOTHWORKERS, Valuable Extibi- 











tions. Classical and Modern sides, ricket ground, gymuasium, laboratory, 
worksho . swimming bath, fives Be rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Office rsaud C lergymen, —Apply HEAD MASTER, 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Der byshire.— 
Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. Boys, 10-19. 
Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level iu 
beautiful and healthy district, and affords excellent fishing, bathing, boatiny, 
football, cricket, &c. —For : Prospectus apply HEAD-MAS' TER 


Psom COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
4 Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Me. odern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually iu March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities aud Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &e., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 


ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 


Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NE WL AND DE AKIN, B.A A., Head -Master, 


GRICULTURAL COLLE GE, TAMWORTH. —Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and snesting nga, Sper! life for delicate boys, 














FOREIGN. 
Ope CAUDE C( ITE, E, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 


LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Couversational French rapidly esustvel, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy eujoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with Ene lan 1 .—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Die ppe. 


NTERNATIONAL G UILD, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, 
Paris.—Systematic Courses in Literatures, &c., of France and England. 
Guild's Diploma is recognised, Limited number of Students received at the 
Hoste).—P eee on application to Miss WILLIAMS (Agrégée of the Paris 


U niversity) 


DAL IS.—Mile. BXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

_ RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 

first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 

spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 

of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended,—Apply, 46 Bue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 

Ph.D., 


] IEPPE.—-Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham aod Léctarer 
at Wren's, freparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address _ BRITISH CHAPLAIN, 


Dieppe. 

EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE ‘SCHWALBEN.—Educa- 
tional HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. House well 
situated. facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LANGUAGES, MUSIC, 
HISTORY, ART. Individual attention, Every facility for Outdoor Sporta— 

Entrance at any time. 
HAs NOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Dermopstr., 
RECEIVES limited number of P AY ING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home, Quiet ceutral position, Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish kuowa. 
Terms (incl persons al instruc tion daily), mouthly £9, yearly £100. Highest refs. 


iVIERA.—Captain and Mrs, L. T. LUCAS RECEIVE 

a few PAYING GUESTS at their well-appointed private residence, 

Villa Valentina, Bordighera, Italy, Particulars and photos of house on 
appl eation. 


References *s exchanged. — 
IN FRANCE. 
in his house BOYS or YOUNG 


























ESIDENCE AND EDUCATION 


FRENCH PROFES SOR wilt RECEIVE 
LADIES. Highest refere 
Apply to Professor LE BON NOISs, 16 Rue Guilbert, Caen. 








SCHOLASTIC “AGENCIES. 
»; | QoHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 


BOYS and GIRLS 

Mossrs. J. and J, PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country aud oa the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give somb 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S L IST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,258 pp., 
red cloth, 1s. 6d.; post-free, 23. 700 Schools, 900 lilustrations, 

J. and J. PATON, Educati onal Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. .. Te} ephone : , 053 Central. 


BE ORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUYOR 
Parents should consult (free of charge) Messrs, 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd,, Educational Agents, who are in 
close touch with all the best establishments for Boys and Girls in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, many of which they have 
personally mspected. 
A GUIDE TO SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. (500 pages), containing 
full particulars of over 1,000 schools, &c., will be seut to parents, post- 


free, sixpeuce. 


Address :—Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, Loudon, W. 
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Brvcation. 
4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS im England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools (Boys and Girls) they’have personally visited. 
Publishers of ‘THE SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, and Governesses Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd,, C. J. S. Nicnot, M.A. (Cantab.) and W. W. 
Browne, M.A. (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. ’Phone : 1567 Gerrarp. 








OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
(Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, and Association of 
Assistant Mistresses.)—Address: 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar: 
*Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN. Hours for Interviews (preferably by appoint- 
meut): ll a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. ; Saturday until 3 p.m. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 


ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
» CHARGE. 








tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
desired.—-UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Begent 


Street, W. Established 1858. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a boty of Oxford and Cambridge 
raduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Stat to uir ts should be sent to the 
Manager, Bh. J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic 
Address, “ Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 




















MISCELLANEOUS. 
Jo Agregar reee HOTEL, containing study bedrooms; 


large smoking-room. Moderate terms to Students reading for 
1.C.8. or the Law. Highest references.—16 & 18 St. Stephen’s Square, 
Bayswater. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advautages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 
Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 
Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 
SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James Street, S.W.—Address: Tine SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 


SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 
There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE.— Apply to the Director, 
G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and oquiepet for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
E ienced Medical and Nursimy treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Bilards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


O SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 64; or the ENGLISH- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C, 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List aud Report. APPLY for £1 SHAKES, 
Five per cent. paid since 1899. 

P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 























y GP RRM SS RSH. WANT BE D. 
Literary by eee Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lioyd Square, Loudou, W.C, 


URREY FOWLS.—The Table Fowl for the Epicure, 
being far superior to all others in delicacy of flavour. 7s, 6d, per couple, 
trussed and carriage paid, as supplied by me to Royalty, Careful attention 
given to cleanliness and packing, Many unsolicited testimonials, Also New- 
Laid Eges.—RUDD, Poultry Farm, Erpingham, Norfolk. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Aunuities PURCHASED or 
OANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 

BOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 











YOCKROACHES — BLACKBEETLES. — “ Wetwang 
Vicarage, York, Aug. 22, 1908,—Lady Philadelphia Cole has much pleasure 

in informing Messrs. Howarth and Fair that their Blackbeetle Paste, ‘ Blattis,’ 
proved most efficacious in exterminating a long-endured pest.” ‘Tins 1/3, 2/3, 
4/6 ‘post-free). -HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


Vy ANTED, OLD ENGLISH DRINKING GLASSES, 

the Bowls Engraved with Inscriptions, Coats-of-Arms, Portraits, 
the word “FIAT,” and other Emblems; also Old China Jugs and Mugs 
decorated with a Rose and the word “ FIAT."—LAW, FOULSHAM, and 
COLE’S ANTIQUE GALLERIES, 7 South Molton Street, London, W. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to-us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers—Capital and Counties 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHIY. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the manufac- 
turing Deutists, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years, 


‘XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Watches, 
44 Chains, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and Precious Stones bought 
for Cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made. (Reference Capital 











and Counties Bank.)—R, D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 205), 
Princes Street, Ipswich. 


Established 1833, 





(COPY.]} 
A POLOG Y. 
THE WRECK OF THE ‘ARGONAUT? 
Springfield, 
Ennis, 


October 28th, 1908, 
s To tHe CO-OPERATIVE CRUISING CO., Lrp, 
IR3,— 
With reference to my letter which appeared in the Ti 
of the 5th of October on the above subject, in which letter I stated test 
“every boat was full,” I now express to you my unqualified regret for havi: 
made this statement without having first of all taken any steps to ascertais 
the facts of the case. 
I now know that, so far from my statement being correct, the facts are that 
the ‘Argonaut’ had boating accommodation certified by the Boari of Trade 
the day the vessel left London, a copy of which certificate was posted y on 
board the ‘ Argonaut’ and might have been seen by me, stating that there 
was boating accommodation for 378 souls, being 40 more than the ‘ Argonaut’ 
was licensed to carry, and 148 more than were actually on board. 
I agree to pay the costs of advertising this apology in any ers i i 
your Company may elect to advertise it. eae 
Yours, &e., ; 
(Signed) C. L. RYNNE. 


LPINE SPORTS, LIMITED, 


Beg to announce that they have secured for their clients the 
accommodation in the following Hotels in some of the sunniest Swiss Resorts 
for those who desirea Winter Holiday with 

SKI-ING, CURLING, TOBOGGANNING, SKATING, 
SLEIGHING, &c. 
Batiaigues—Granp Hote, AUBEPINE. 
Sr. Bearenper@—Granpd Horet Vicroria, 
Hote. Be.Levvur. 
Cuamonix—Granvd Horet Courter. 

Hore. DES ALPES. 
Cursteres—Horet CHamossarer. 
Kanpersteg—Granv Hore Victoria, 
K.osters—Granp Horet Vrrerna. 
Lenzeruempe—Horet Kerwavs. 

Hore. Scuweizernor. 
Mowntana—Patace Hore, 
Moreins—Granp Hore prs Barns. 
Vittars Sur-OLton—Granp Horet Muveray, 
Hore. Beiievvr. 
Hore. pu Parc, 
Hore Victoria. 

All the rooms in some of the above Hotels have already been booked for 
certain periods. All rooms must be booked in London, and Plans of any of 
these Hotels will be forwarded on application to the SECRETARY, Alpine 
Sports, Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 




















no. REMBRANDT, CAMERON, MERYON, 
WHISTLER, Kc. 
Exhibition of choice Prints Now Open at 
Mr. B. GUTEKUNST'S, 16 King Street, Ss. James's, 8S.W. 
10 to 6; Saturdays, 19 to 5. Admission Is, 
OOK BARGAINS.—Sichel’s Catherine de Medici, 16s, 
for 6s.; Hodgkin’s Early English Pottery, 42s., for 25s.; Clouston’s 
English Furniture and Makers of 18th Century, 10s. 6d., for 6s. 6d.; Dod's 
&c., 1904, 21s., for 4a; Chaffers’ Pottery and Porcelain, 42s., for 
28s. 6d.; Lady Dilke’s French Engravers and Draughtsmen of the 18th 
Century, 28s., for l4s.; Burke’s Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 24s.; Cole's British 
Trees, 2 vols., 34s., for 14s.; Who’s Who, 2 vols., 1907, Lls., for 5s.; William- 
son’s George Morland, large paper, 63s. net, for 36s.; Harmsworth Self- 
Educator, 8 vols., 30s.; Harmsworth Ency., 10 vols., 56s., for 30s. 100,000 
Bocks in Stock for Sale or Exchange. Please state wants.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
RITE FOR H. J. GLAISHER’S Annual Catalogue 
(148 pp.) of BOOKS at SPECIALLY REDUCED PRICES (Publishers’ 
Remainders—new copies).—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 57 Wig- 
more Street, London, W. 
USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication, 
British or Foreigu, post-free, promptly. Low prices. Immense stocks, 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS. Violin Catalogue, 25.000 publications, post- 
free 34.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea, 




















A HOUSE WITH A REPUTATION FOR IDEAL 


MOTOR CLOTHING. 


Write for beautifully Illustrated Brochure containing full particulars and 
prices of Motoring Coats, Hats, Caps, Goggles, Boots, aud Leggings; and 
Chauffeurs’ Uniforms. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Leeds. 


RM. S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





SPECIAL TOURS, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


60 days, £65; 75 days, £75. 
SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA, CUBA, aud MEXICO, 10 weeks, £70. 
For Illustrated Booklet and full particulars apply as above. 


NOVEMBER—MARCH, 











A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FGOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.$ 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young lufants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

erms. ‘These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 

roubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, 
ESTABLISHED 


Ltd. 


1782. 


Head Offices: 


19 & 70 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


TOTAL FUNDS EXCEED £7,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £44,000,000. 


Chairman: 
Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, G.C.S.I. 


Rt. 


The Company transacts all the principal classes of 
Insurance business on advantageous terms, including 


FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. 


Workmen’s Compensation, 
Fidelity Guarantee, 
surgery, &c. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS 


PROVIDING A 
PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION 
AND A 
UNIVERSITY CAREER 
AT A MODERATE COST. 


Tor particulars apply to any of the Branch Offices or Agencies, 
or to the Head Offices. 


G. H. RYAN, General onset 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 


One of the Loveliest Spots in the County. Tstablished 25 years. 
Beautiful Private Grounds, Turkish and other Baths. 


C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


BULBS. 


We beg to draw the attention of all lovers of Flowers to the fact 
that, having extensive Freehold Bulb Farms of our own in Holland, 
we are enabled to supply the very best quality goods at the lowest 
possible prices. Catalogues post-free. 








JAMES MURRAY & haenestenes vitae wociainidants E. 


Chains 
STOCK. 


BRAMPTON 
FOR ALL TYPES 


JACKMAN and CoO. 


1338 LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Tel. No, 114683 CENTRAL. 


Motor 
OF CARS IN 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS .....- £70,000,000. 





THE OLDEST AND BEST. 
A D A M S + ] S “ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
we feel no hesitation in recommending its 
use to all housewives.""—The Queen. 


FURNITURE 
For Furniture, Brown Boots, Patent 
POLISH. 


Leather, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
and all Varnished & Enamelled goods, 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 








Association for Promoting the Training 
and Supply of Midwives. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


AN APPEAL. 


The Association asks for contributions towards a Special Fund 
_—— is urgently needed for training Midwives in accordance with the Act 
of 1902. 

60 per cent. of all births in England and Wales are attended by 
Midwives aione, and in the poorer districts the numbef rises to 8O or 
90 per cent. 

The great obstetricians have estimated that 3,000 lives of mothers are 
sacrificed every year by ignorant attendance in childbirth. 

One-third of all cases of biindness, anid much other infirmity 
and deformity, which ultimately cause the sufferers to become a burden upon 
the rates, are due to the same cause. 

The Midwives Act of 1902 creates a standard of efficiency, and 
provides for the examination of Midwives, their reculation and inspection ; 
but no provision is mado for the cost of training, and we are 
already face to face with au enormous shortage of trained women, which will 
become acute in 1910, when all who are uuregistered must finally retire from 
practice, 

£25 will train one Midwife. The Association already has 
Midwives at work in twenty-one counties, aud requests are coustantly being 
received for more, which cannot be met owing to lack of funds for training. 


FIRST LIST OF DONATIONS. 





2 s. ‘ £ ad. 
Anonymous ... »- 100 0 Ward, Mrs. manghay 10 0 0 
Gabriel, Mrs. Arnold” «. 100 0 0 | Parker, Lady . 8 3 0 
Bruce, Mrs. Wallace «. 3 O O| Alexander, Miss 550 
McLaren, Lady 50 0 0O| Davidson, "Mrs. Randall &§ 5 0 
Schwann, Sir Charles & L: ady 50 0 O| Fanning, Mrs. . 55 0 
Beale, Mrs. James 25 0 0} Mosenthal, Mrs. George 55 0 
Bonsor, H. Cosmo O., Esq.... 25 0 0} Prevost, Sir Augustus 5 5 0 
Brotherton, E. A.. Esq. . 25 O O| Westbury, Lady (subs.) 550 
Gossage, Mrs. (£2 subn.) ... 27 0 0} Bell, Lady Morrison... 500 
Leon, A. L., Esq.,and Mrs.... 25 0 0/} Bruce, Miss... ene 500 
Rathbone, Mrs. S. G. ~— 3 0 0 a og Lady... 5 00 
Smith, Mrs. Murray... .. 25 0 0O| Cohen, 500 
Graut, Miss Lorent ... 21 O O| Fleming, Mrs. John .. 500 
Hughes, T. Raffles, Esq. .. 21 0 0 —— Mrs. Joho 
Holland, Mrs. Arthur . b 00 (subs. 4 500 
Potter, Rupert, Esq. «-» 15 0 0} Grace, Mrs. 500 
Brooke, Mrs. A. .. 1010 0! Hambleden, Viscountess 500 
Poland, Sir Harry B. .. 1010 0O| Henry, Lady ... 500 
Slade, Mrs. . 1010 0O| Jackson, Mrs. Huth ,. 500 
Ashton, Mrs. T. Gair_ .. 10 0 0} Jephson, Mrs. ... 500 
Monk, Miss ... .. 10 O O| Luff, Mrs, 500 
Norfolk, His Grace the Twining, Miss Louisa 500 
Duke of ... .. 10 0 0} Wagner, Henry, Esq. 500 
Rate, Mrs. met -- 10 0 O} Wilson, ‘Mrs. Maurice 500 
Singer, Mrs. ry ees .. 10 0 O| In sums under £5 79 06 


Subscriptions and donations should be sent to the Hon. Pensa Mr. 
A. L. LEON, Dacre House, Dean Farrar Street, Westminster, London, 8. W. 








Country Life 
Cigarettes 


PURE PURE 
VIRGINIA 10 for 3d. VIRGINIA 
TOBACCO. TOBACCO. 


Manufactured by the Proprictors of 
“Country Life” Smoking Mixture, 
John Player & Sons, Nottingham. 


Tue Impertat Topacco Co. (or Great Barrtaty and Iretanp), Liwirep 


CUNLIFFE, RUSSELL and CO. 


(Established 1888). 


Bankers and Dealers in Government, Municipal, Land 
Bank, and other Bonds or Debentures issued by 
responsible public bodies on the Continent. 


Best-known Experts and largest Dealers in this form 
of Security in the world. 


Hold large stocks, and ean deliver by return of post. 
Lend money on approved Continental Securities. 

No connexion with any other firm. 

Bankers’ references in all transactions of importance. 


Sole Address since 1890: 
io and 12 PLACE DE LA BOURSE, PARIS. 


Reg. Tel, Address: “CUNRUSSELL, PARIS.” 
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YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 
‘THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to 
be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, all 
diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result 
ofthe transgressions of physiologic and hygienic law. 
This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—Densmore. 


ENO’S 
FRUIT 
, SALT 


NATURE’S ANTIDOTE FOR 
HUMAN ILLS arising from the 
neglect or violation of her laws. 


‘Our acts our angels are, for good or iil, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





CAUTION, 
Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO'S ‘ FRUIT 
SAL1” Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery— 
IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 


‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 





Those who do their 


FRENCH GARDENING 


on the economical methods explained in Mr. Anton’s 
book, “French Gardening without Capital” (which 
is published by Stanley Paul, of Clifford's Inn, 
London, and sold by all Newsagents and Book- 
sellers, price 3d.), will be able to get from us 
all they want at a comparatively trifling cost, as 
per the special offers contained in our adver- 
tisements in that publication. 


Our Free List of F. G. Specialities 
sent to any address on application. 


CHEAP woop co., 16 & 17 Devonshire Sq., E.C. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most 
valuable Medicine ever discovered, and is 
unrivalled as a Remedy for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis. It acts like a Charm in 
Diarrhoea and Dysentery, and is the only 
palliative in Neuralgia, Gout, Rheumatism. 





Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies 
each bottle. Of all Chemists, 1/13, 2/9, 4/6. 
Insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chloro- 
dyne. The Original and Only Genuine. 


For HOMERS, and Colds. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, shuuld NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PurvisHer, 2 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 









SUPERIORITY 


—VERY MARKED~—in every detail, 
SYSTEM, MATERIAL and ACTion, 


That’s what has won for the 


“SWAN” FOUNTPEN 


the proud position of PREMIER PLACE. 









The “Swan” is scientifically simple— 
contains no complicated wearing parts— 
does not miss at awkward moments— 
does not blot or leak—requires no adjust- 
ment before starting—no shaking dowa 
of ink—just writing . . , ee 










The Rev. CHARLES E. STORY, Tunbridge Wells, writes:— 
**One of the minor comforts of my life for more than twenty 
years has been the use of the broad-pointed gold nib with 
which I am writing this note. 
**I think it is due to you that I should state this fact, 
Hundreds of sermons and thousands of letters have been the 
more easily written because of your pen.” 


“SWAN” PENS 


are guaranteed, 







































Prices 10/6 upwards. 
SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


MABIE, TODD & CO, 
79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


BRANCHES: 
93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, 
Manchester ; and at Paris, Brussels, Bale, New York, and Chicago- 











HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
H, SOTHERAN AND COQ., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INST 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABRUAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED aad CATALOGUED & ABBANGED, 
Telegraphic Address; Bookmgex, Lonpox. Codes: Umsicope and ABU 

140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrrat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marratr 3601), W., LONDON. 





THE STORMING OF LONDON 
AND THE 
THAMES VALLEY CAMPAIGN. 
A Military Study of the Conquest of Britain by the Angles. 
By Major P. T. GODSAL. 
With Maps, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


HARRISON AND SONS, 45 Pall Mall, S.W. 


London, 





**GLORY BE TO GOD THE FATHER ONLY ; as it was in the beginning, is 
now, and ever shall be, world without end, Amen.’ 


GOD’S REVELATION IN THE SOUL 
OF MAN. 


LITERATURE, to ae on to read it for yourself, will be sent GRATIS and 
ST-FREE, on application to 
The ‘on. Secretary, Postat Musstoy, 
The THEISTIC CHURCH, Swaliow Strect, Piccadilly, W., 
where DIVINE SERVICE is held every SUNDAY at 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. 


ECOGNITION AND LIFE IN THE BEYOND. 
By MAY KERCHEVER-ARNOLD, 

Should comfort all mourners who believe in the three Church 
Limp cloth, 1s. net; post-free, Is. 








Creeds. 





A. TALBOT & CO., 13 Paternoster Bow, Loudon, E.C. 
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THE PIANOLA PIANO 


is the most interesting 


and artistic means of 


HOME ENTERTAINMENT. 








OU choose your own programme when you own a Pianola Piano. 
You are no longer restricted to the naturally limited ability 
of those who play by hand in the old way. 


It does not matter to what height your musical ambition may 
aspire; you can achieve it at once on the Pianola Piano, and only 
on the Pianola Piano, for every other instrument lacks that essential 
aid to artistic interpretation, the Metrostyle. 


- The Metrostyle is the only means of showing on a music roll 





exactly how an unfamiliar composition ought to be rendered, and 





is thus absolutely indispensable. Nearly every famous composer 
and pianist has testified to the immense musical value of the 
Metrostyle. 


Another unique feature of the Pianola Piano is the Themodist, 
the device which accents the actual melody notes of a composition. 


Even without exclusive devices such as these, the Pianola Piano 
holds its place as the foremost instrument of its kind by virtue of 
its extreme responsiveness when played by music roll. 


The Pianola Piano may be either the Weber or Steck Piano. 
The Weber is the best piano in the world to-day. At its price 
there is no finer instrument than the Steck. 


You can have the Pianola Piano delivered to your home on 
payment of £10 only. The ensuing monthly payments would not 
inconvenience you. If you already own a piano, we will take it 
in part exchange, and allow you its full value. 


You are invited to call at AZolian Hall for a demonstration, and 
to write for full particulars, specifying Catalogue B.B. 











THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


ZEOLIAN HALL, 
135-68-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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J. W. ARROWSMITH’S AUTUMN LIST. 


SIX SHILLINGS. 
A LOYAL MAID. W. G. TARBET. 


THE CANNIBAL CRUSADER. 
Mrs. J. E. PANTON, Author of “Leaves from a Life,” &c., &c. 


A ROMAN TRAGEDY AND OTHERS. 
JOHN AYSCOUGH, Author of “ Marotz.” 


THE MAN WHO WAS THURSDAY. 4G. K. CHESTERTON. 


“It is ‘awfully’ droll, witty, —~ vivacious, paradoxical, humorous, pithy, and what not 
else...,...Mr. Chesterton has done an admirable thing and probably kuows it.”"—The Observer. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
OUR BYE-ELECTION. ROSALINE MASSON, 


ANGEL ESQUIRE. EDGAR WALLACE. 


“Sherlock Holmes himself is not in it with ‘ Angel Esquire,’ who while seemingly concerning 
himself with racing, betting, and good living, knows the history of every criminal in the country 
and orders the destiny of all the luckless men and women with whom he has to deal.” 

—Yorkshire Observer. 





[Zn preparation. 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 
HETTY WESLEY. A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 1s. net, fcap. 8vo, cloth. 
(With Special Preface, in which the author replies to criticisms.) 
THE PRISONER OF ZENDA > By ANTHONY HOPE. 
RUPERT OF HENTZAU iy Fine Paper. Pocket Edition. 


SOPHY OF KRAVONIA 2s, 6d. net, cloth ; 3s. 6d. net, leather. 
(With Illustrations.) 





London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO, 


Bristol: J. W. ABRROWSMITH. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, MP. 
Vice-Presidents—FREDERIC HARRISON, Esq.: GEORGE ° eens Esq.; ALFRED RUSSEL 


WALLACE, Esq, F.R.S 
Trustees—EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; Right Hon. LOR D “AVEBURY, F.B.S.; HENRY YATES 
LL.D., ge T. Brown, Esq., F.R.S., Prof. Ingram 


THOMPSON, Esq. 
Committee—Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., 

B ter, Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D., J. Fitzmaurice. Kelly, Rg ~~ a 4 Gedge, Esq. Sir A. Geikie, 
FRS, Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., FRS., Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D. R. Green, Rev. W. Hunt, M.A., 
Litt D., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.CSI, Sir C. M. Kennedy, K.C.MG., ‘ene Sidney Lee, Esq., Litt.D., 

8. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, ~~ Sir Frank T. Marzials, C.B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. 
y yA Rigg, D.D., H. R. Tedder, Esq v. H. Wace, D.D., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 

The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 3s.a year, with an entrance fee of £1 1s.; Life 
Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to 
Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. The NEW CATA- 
LOGUE (1,626 pp. 4to, 1903) is now ready, price £2 2s. ; to members, 25s. 

“One of the most sagacious and judiciously liberal men ! have over known, 
the late Lord Derby, said there was a kind of man to whom the best service 


that could be rendcred was to make him a Life Member of the London Library.” 
—W. E. H. LECKY. 


Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
oF. FOUNDED 13829. 


Patroxs—The ARCHBISHOP of ee The “ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Presipext—The BISHOP of LONDON Vicr-Preswent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Caarnman—The DEAN of CAN'I EKBURY. Derory-Cuainman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
Srecretaky—W. N. NEALE, Esq. Actuary aNp ManaGen--FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,242,820. Annual Income, £453,897. 
Bonuses Distributed, £4, 256, 464. 











LOW PREMIUMS. Not withstanding the LOWNESS of the Fronions charged, the BONUSES 

LARGE BONUSES. ure on aun EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCAT 

NEW — SPECIAL frets ation 1s invited for the NEW PKOSP EC 1 ‘US, and Leaflets explaining two 

POLICIE w Policies, with Valuable Options. 

1. WHOLE. IEE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 

—dirine Urst ten years. 
2. PENSION POLICIES. Premiums retarnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 
before peusion age, Option to commute for Cash. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 
whereby about £10,000 9 vear is saved to the Members. Assurances can be readily effected by 
drect communication with the Office, 2 and 3 THe Sancruary, Westminster, S.W. 


DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 
“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Restd@ents abroad cun order from the local 
“K"* Agent. Where there 1s no “ kK” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtam from 
“Kk Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, Enyland, 


“K” SHOES. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 
Established 1879. 
Interests of authors capably represented ; thirty 
years’ practical experience. Agreements for 
publishing arranged, MSS. read and placed with 
suitable publishers.—Terms and testimouials on 
application to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
84 Paternoster Row, London. 




















THE SECRET KEY, 
And other Verses. 
By GEORGE ESSEX EVANS. 


' Crown &y, 
cloth gilt, gilt top, with P . 
aoa “a * ortrait, 5s. ; 


FAIR GIRLS AND 
HORSES, with other on 


By WILL H OGILVIE. Eleventh Thousand, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with Portrait, 58.; 
postage 4d. 


HEARTS OF GOLD, 
And other Verses. 
By WILL H.’ OGILVIE. Crown 8yo 
decorated, 4s. 6d. ; postage 4d, . 
May be obtained through any Bookseller, or Srom 


THE AUSTRALIAN BOOK COMPaNxy, 
21 Warwick Lane, London, E.C, 


cloth 





Of all Booksellers. Ready Nov. roth, 


SIDE-SHOwWs, 


By J. B. ATKINS. 
3/6 net. 


CHRISTOPHERS, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wiue 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with trom the constantly increas 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in Loudon and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Dozen Boilles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Pard to any Liatlway Station, mciuding Cases 

and Bottles. 


3/6 net. 


Lancaster Place, Strand, wo, 








Per Doren, 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


146 Bg 


17/6 9/9 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837, 








Incorporated 183, 





Paid-up Capital .. os +e £1,500,000 
Reserve Fun ..............00c0ceee+00000-+ £1,230,000 
Reserved Liability of F -roprietors £3,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 COR CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches thronghout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on app eaten, 


R. ANDERSON & Cco., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at tie lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Senuinetun rers, &c., on application. 


READING- CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR” 





To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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THE 


ENGLISH 
REVIEW 


MONTHLY 2s. 6d. net 





TO BE PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 25 


HE most able and distin- 

guished writers of to-day 
will contribute to the Review : 
its Editorial comments upon 
Topics of the Month will be 
without party bias, and will be 
supplemented by communications 
from well-known Statesmen and 


Diplomatists. 


CONTENTS. 
VoL. 1. No. 1. 
A Sunday Morning 
Tragedy THOMAS HARDY 
The Jolly Corner HENRY JAMES 
Some Reminiscences 
—lI. JOSEPH CONRAD 
A Fisher of Men 
JOHN GALSWORTHY 
Stonehenge W. H. HUDSON 
The Raid—I. COUNT TOLSTOI 
H. G. WELLS NEW NOVEL, 
“TONS BUNGAY” 
(To be completed in the first four numbers) 


The Month Reviews, &c. 





SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber for 
the first volume (4 numbers, price 2s. 6d. 
each) of “ The English Review,” dating from 
November 25th, first issue. 


Name of bookseller ...... . mates ‘Goce Meatbibien 
i aa 
Sp. 35 





DUCKWORTH & CO., London, W.C. 








Hodder and Stoughton 


draw special attention to 
TWO BOOKS FROM 
THE FRONT BENCH 





(1) 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Hodder and Stoughton have the honour 
to announce the early publication of 


MY AFRICAN JOURNEY 


By the Right Honourable 
WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.-P. 


As is well known, Mr. Churchill combines 
in his person those diverse and pro- 
verbially irreconcilable qualities of the 
man of action, the orator, and the man of 
letters. “My African Journey” is highly 
characteristic of its author. It is vivid 
and racy, abounding in brilliant descrip- 
tive passages, full of good stories and 
adventure, and at the same time eloquent 
of the best and truest Imperialism. There 
will be 66 Illustrations, and the book will 
cost 5s, net. 





(2) 
By LORD PANMURE, 


Secretary for War during the Crimea. 


Hodder and Stoughton draw attention to 

the fact that the Second Large Edition is 

now ready of the most important book 
of the Autumn, 


THE PANMURE PAPERS 

Edited by Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bart., M.A., 

and Sir GEORGE DALHOUSIE RAMSAY, C.B. 

With Photogravure Portraits, Two volumes, 24s. net. 
Prospectus on application. 


The SPECTATOR says that “no student 
of history can afford to neglect these 
volumes,” in which “ we see, as it were, 
passing under our eyes the management 
of a great war by the Cabinet and the 
Sovereign, with the voice of the Press 
and the growling of the public acting as 
chorus and continually being taken into 
account and propitiated. Nothing could 6 


more instructive.” 





HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C. 
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- MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 6s. each. 
MR. W. H. MALLOCK’S NEW NOVEL. 


AN IMMORTAL SOUL. 
By W. H. MALLOCK, 
Author of “A Human Document,” “The Individualist,” &c. 
In his new novel Mr. Mallock deals with the strange problem of dual 
personality, and the subtle delineation of the character of his heroine, or, 


rather, heroines, and the clever pictures of a certain section of English society, 
go to make up a story of euthralling interest. 





Me. Wells’ Striking Romance. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR. 
By H. G WELLS. 


With 16 Illustrations by A. C. MICHAEL. 


DAILY MAIL.—‘‘A striking picture worked out with great power 
and. imagination....... Supremely interesting, whether read as a 
picture of what might happen or merely as an exciting story.” 


SCOTSMAN.—“‘A dazzling and bewildering romance.” 





Imperial 8vo, 25s. net. With 75 Plates and other Illustrations. 


. 
SHEFFIELD PLATE: 
ITS HISTORY, MANUFACTURE, AND ART. 
By HENRY NEWTON VEITCH. 
The author of this volume is not only a collector of Sheffield Plate, but has 
also athorough practical knowledge of the technical details of its manufacture. 
He has thus been able to write a full history of the material, both from an 


artistic and a technical point of view. The volume is uniform with Mr, 
Musse’s well-known handbook to Pewter Plate. 








Crown 4to, 5s. net. 
* PINAFORE’ 
BOOK. 
The Story of ‘H.M.S. Pinafore’ told by W. S. GILBERT. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour, numerous Black-and-White 
Drawings, and Special Cover aud End-papers by ALICE B. 
WOODWARD. 


Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 copies, printed on 
hand-made paper, with the Plates mounted, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE PICTURE 





Queen’s Treasures Series. 
Small crown 8vo, with § Coloured Plates and Decorated Title- 
page, Cover and End-papers, 2s. 6d. net each. 


FIRST LIST OF VOLUMES. 


COUSIN PHILLIS. 


By Mrs. GASKELL. Illustrated by Miss M. V. Wueetuovse- 
With an Introduction by Tuomas Serccomse. 


SIX TO SIXTEEN. 


By Mrs. EWING. Illustrated by Miss M. V. WueetnHovse. 


A FLAT-IRON for a FARTHING 
By Mrs. EWING. Illustrated by Miss M. V. Wuerxetuouse. 
[Ready shortly. 





COMPLETION of Mr. TEMPLE SCOTT'S Edition of SWIFT. 
THE PROSE WORKS 
OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. With an Introduction by the 
Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecxy, M.P. In 12 vols., with numerous 
Portraits aud Facsimiles, 5s. each. 

Now Ready, Vol. XII. completing the edition. Bibliography 
and Full Index, with Essays on the Portraits of Swift and Stella 
hy the Right Hon. Sir Frederick Falkiner, K.C., and on the 
Relations..between Swift and Stella by the Very: Rev. J. H. 
Bernard, D.D., Dean of St. Patrick’s. With two Portraits 
and a View of Woodpark. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE POEMS OF CATULLUS. 
Edited, with Copious Explanatory Notes, by CHARLES 
STUTTAFORD. 

A new edition of Catullus for the reader whose Latin has grown “ rusty.” 

It is, however, in no sense a school-book. 








London : 
GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.C, 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & co, 


LIMITED, 





NOW READY, 


SONGS FROM THE 
DOWNS AND DUNES. 
By HABBERTON LULHAM, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


“*On the Downs’ is the longest and finest poem in the book 
and in it, besides many passages of noble blank verse, there are 
one or two exquisite lyrics. ‘The man who can write such a fine 
reflective poem as ‘The Many Deaths,’ and such a passionate cry 
as ‘ Belle Sauvage,’ should have a future before him as a poet,” 

—Spectator, 

“Tlis feeling for the open air is a deep and wide one, resting 
not only upon the desire of the eyes, but upon a spiritual appre. 
hension of all forms of life; his appeal is...... to the philosopher, 
the religious man, and the poet. ‘Love’s Neophyte’ is a daringly 
sensuous and impassioned picture, different from, but fit to stand 
alongside of, the bathing scene in Richard Jefferies’ ‘ Dewy Morn’ 
and Mr. Meredith's ‘ Love in a Valley.’”—Morning Post. 

“ Mr. Lulham’s verse is of a high order throughout...... a book 
that rises far out of the ruck.”—Daily Mail. 

“ All these poems are the outcome of real thought and emotion, 
and strong imagination.”—Times. 

“It would be difficult to find, in any living poet, three poems 
more unlike than, yet so essentially true as, ‘ Belle Sauvage,’ 
‘Wisdom,’ and ‘Through the Borderlands,’ The last is delight- 
ful. Throughout he is the poet of ideals, with heart responsive 
to the appeal of common things, and the eyes to see them trans- 
figured.” —Glasgow Herald. 





DRYDEN HOUSE, GERRARD STREET, LONDON, W. 











Important New Books Now Ready 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI: 


Family Letters. ; 
Edited by her Brother, W. M. ROSSETTI. 


With many Illustrations. 15s. net. 


Mr. Rossetti says in his Preface :—‘‘I am certain that I have set before 
readers a beautiful and lovable character ; and, as this is the character of a 
person widely cherished for her writings, and even intensely valuel by many 
overs of poetry and many religious devotees, I await with.some confidence 
the verdict which may be passed upon my eompilation.” The correspondence 
thus given, together with Mr. Rossetti’s commentary, traces the story of her 
life as fully and intimately as an autobiography, whilst interesting sidelights 
are thrown on the career of the painter-poet, her brother Dante. 





TYBURN TREE: its History and Annals. 
By ALFRED MARKS. 


With many curious Illustrations from old prints, &e. 15s, net. 

This interesting work is not only a history of Tyburn and its famous 
gallows, it is practically a history of capital punishmeut in this country from 
the earliest times up to 1783, when the last execution there took place. A 
curious record is that of persons who revived after execution. 





VERSE, PROSE AND EPITAPHS. 
Selected from the Commonplace Book of 
E. B. LEWIN HILL, C.B. Qs. net. 


“Mr. Hill is to be congratulated on an unusual achievement. In publishing 
it he has provided a book which furnishes avy amouut of entertainment, since 
his extracts are for the most part refreshingly uuhackneyed.” 

—Birmingham Post 


“THE HOUSE OF BROKEN | 


DREAMS. 
By KATHLEEN WATSON, Author of “Litanies of Life.” 
2s. 6d. net. 


All who have read and appreciated “ Litanies of Life,” now in its fifth 
edition, will find in Kathleen Watson's new book the same qualities of tender 











sympathy that secured the popularity of her earlier work. og 
FOLLOW UP!a Story of Harrow School. 
By A. DOUGLAS FOX, 6s. 


No Harrovian, whether young or old, should fail to buy a copy of this 
fascinating story of school life. First large edition now nearly exhausted, 


BROWN, LANGHAM & CO.,, Ltd, 
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MR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


AUTHORISED BY MR. WHISTLER. 


THE LIFE OF 
JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER. 


By E. R. and J. PENNELL. 


Profusely Illustrated in Photogravure and Half-Tone. 
In two volumes crown 4to, 36s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe of 150 numbered copies on Japanese 
vellum, of which only a few remain, £5 5s. net.* 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY. MR. ARTHUR RACKHAM’S NEW PICTURES. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


With 40 Plates in Colour and numerous Text Illustrations 


By ARTHUR RACKHAM, R.W5S. Crown 4to, I5s. net.* [ Tuesday. 


TUNIS AND KAIROUAN, CARTHAGE, &c. 


Described and Illustrated with 48 Coloured Plates by GRAHAM PETRIE, R.I. 


Royal 8vo, 163. net, Also an Edition de Luxe on Hand-made Paper, with Illustrations mounted, limited to 100 numbered and signed 
copies, £2 12s, 6d. net.* [ Tuesday, 




















MODERN ART. 


A Comparative Study of the Formative Arts. Being a Contribution to a New System of Aesthetics. 
By JULIUS MEIER-GRAEFE. 


With about 300 Illustrations, 2 vols. demy dito, £2 2s, net.* 


ROMANCES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By G. LENOTRE, 


Author of “ The Flight of Marie Antoinette,” “ The Last Days of Marie Antoinette,” &c, Profusely Illustrated, 2 vols. demy Svo, 20s. net.® 


ROME AND EGYPT. Being the Fourth Volume (6s. net) of The Greatness 





and Decline of Rome. By GUGLIELMO FERRERO.* [Next week, 
PREVIOUSLY PUGLISHED.—6s. net each. 
.—EMPIRE BUILDERS. | 1.—JULIUS CAESAR. | HL—THE FALL OF AN ARISTOCRACY. 


THE REVOLT OF THE ‘POTEMKIN.’ [Reminiscences of Consrantine 


FELDMANN. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
THE FIJIANS: a Study of the Decay of Custom. By Basit Tuomson, Author of 


“The Story of Dartmoor Prison.” Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. net, 


AFTER WATERLOO: Reminiscences of European Travel from 1815 to 1819. 


By Major W. E. FRYE. Demy 8vo, 15s. net * [Nert week. 

*,* The writer of these Memoirs gives us his impressions, partly from his diaries and partly from his letters, of the condition of 
Europe during the eventful years which followed the downfall of Napoleon. His book will be of value to the student of those 
years and of interest to the general reader on the look-out for brightly written reminiscences. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A SPINSTER AUNT. Edited by 8. Sopum Beate, 


Demy Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 
*,* The reminiscences from 1847 to 1874 of a sprightly dame who knew her world and the people in it, and who describes some of 
the best-known figures of the period. 


DAN TO BEERSHEBA. Work and Travel in Four Continents. By Arcurpatp R, 


COLQUHOUN, F.R.G.S., &c. With a Frontispiece from a Painting by Hexraay G. Hexxomer. Demy Sro, 8s. 6d. net.* 


MY STORY. By Hatt Caixe. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEW S!IX-SHILLING NOVELS. 











THE CLIMBER. |A PRINCE OF DREAMERS. 
By E. F. BENSON, | By F. A. STEEL, Author of ‘On the Face of the Waters.” 
MAURICE GUEST. THE MAGICIAN. 
. By H. H. RICHARDSON. By W. S. MAUGHAM, Author of “The Explorer,” &c. 
THE MAGNATE. CHRISTOPHER HIBBAULT: Roadmaker. 
By ROBERT ELSON. [Second Impression, By MARGARET BRYANT. 
MARCIA IN GERMANY. | THE MAN WHO LIVED. 


An Indiscrect Chronicle. By BERYL TUCKER, Author of *‘ The Bing.” 





* Prospectus of these Works, and Mr, Meinemann's Autumn Announcement List, Post-Free, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 
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FROM ... 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.’s List. 


BOOKS by the BISHOP OF LONDON. 


THE LOVE OF THE TRINITY. 
By the Right Rev. A. F WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of London. Addresses given in the Central 
London Mission last Lent. This Volume contains the 
Questions asked of, and the Answers given by, the Bishop of 
London. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, on superior paper, 2s. 6d. 
A Cheap Edition, paper covers, 1s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE CALL OF THE FATHER. 
(The East London Mission.) Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 


A MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. 
(The North London Mission.) Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 


A List of other Books by the BISHOP OF LONDON post-free 
Jrom WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CoO., Lid. 


BOOKS by the BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 
By the Right Rev. EDGAR C. S. GIBSON, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“ The subject of this book is the unacknowledged influence cf 
the Old Testament upon the New a most interesting book, 
popular and yet solid, and most readers will find something that 
is new to them in these pages.” —Saturday Review. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND ITS MES- 
SAGES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [3rd Edition. 
“ Dr. Gibson has studied the Old Testament, and his thoughts 
are new as well as true. je the publishers will give us more of 
this we shall be thankful.” —Evpository Times. 


ELLICE HOPKINS: a Memoir. By Rosa M. 
BARRETT. With Introduction by the Rev. Canon H. 
Scorr Hoxtianp. With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s. 6d. [2nd Edition. 

“Of Miss Hopkins’s power Bishop Lightfoot said, ‘She is the 
ablest woman I ever met.’ This memoir ought to prove a source 
of inspiration to thousands.”—Church Times. 


REVISED THROUGHOUT, AND WITH A NEW PREFACE. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 
UPON NATIONAL CHARACTER. Illustrated by the 
Lives and Legends of the English Saints. By the Rev. 
W. H. HUTTON, M.A. 6s. net. A Cheap Issue of the 
Bampton Lectures for 1903. 





CHURCH OR CHAPEL? An 
Eirenicon. By the Rev. JOSEPH HAMMOND, NEW AND 
LL.B., B.A., sometime Vicar of St. Austell,Canon CHEAP 
of Truro. Sth Edition. A Cheap Edition in EDITION. 
paper covers, ls. net. Cloth boards, 5s. 


THE PRAYER-BOOK : its History, 


Language, and Contents. By the Rev. 
EVAN DANIEL. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“Crammed with solid information derived from every con- 
ceivable source. It is a work of great erudition, which, however, 
is reduced to such a digestible form that it can be assimilated 
even by young persons. The book deserves a high place in the 
literature relating to the Prayer-book.” 

—Church Times (Second Notice). 


PERSONAL STUDIES. By the Rey. Canon 
SCOTT HOLLAND. Crown Svo, cloth boards, 6s. 
[4th Edition. 
“Fresh, brilliant, and pointed....... These studies are coloured 
with vivid personal touches which recall the voice and presence 
of the man with whom the writer is dealing.” 
— Westminster Gazette. 


SONG FLOWERS. [From “A Child’s Garden of 
Verses.” By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Set to 
Music by the Marcniongss or TuLLIBARDINE. Introduction 
by S. R. Crockett. Illustrations by Gorpon Brownz, R.I. 
Demy 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“Matchless poems for children The accompaniments are 
charmingly designed with plenty of variety and no affectation. 
The illustrations are exceedingly pretty and are an additional 
attraction to one of the prettiest gift-books.”—Times. 


2ist EDITION. 
700 page: 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd, 
8 PATEBNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., and #4 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 








Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST | 


IN MOROCCO WITH 
GENERAL D’AMADE. 


By REGINALD RANKIN, 


Lately a War Correspondent for the TIMES, 
With Portrait of Abd-ul-Aziz, a Map, and 35 Illustrations from 
Photographs. 8vo, %s. net. 

**Mr. Reginald Rankin writes with knowledge, and observes with 
acutoness; and his admirably illustrated volume is a definite foot~ 
note to history.”~-DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

‘*Major Rankin is an experienced traveller......We therefore get 
admirably drawn pictures of Morocco and the Moorish people, 
together with many valuable expressions of opinion on the politica) 
situation as a whole.”—STANDARD. 


The Journal of Elizabeth Lady 


Holland (1791-1811). Edited by the Eart or Iucuesrepr, 
With 6 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 








Thomas George, Earl of North- 


brook. A Memoir. By Bernarp MALLET. With 8 
Portraits and other Illustrations. S8vo, 15s. net. 





Henry Stuart, Cardinal of York, 


and his Times. By Atice Snietp. With Preface by 
ANDREW LANG, and Portraits. S8vo, 12s, 6d. net, 








The Russian Conquest of the 
Caucasus. By J. F. Bappetey. With 5 Maps, 2 Plans, 
and 15 other Illustratione. Svo, 21s, net. 


Leonore Stubbs. A Novel. By L. B. 


WALFORD, Author of “ Leddy Marget,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 








** Capital fun.”—DAILY EXPRESS. 


Further Experiences of an Irish 
R.M. By E. &. SoMERVILLE and MARTIN Ross. With 35 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 63. 





A Review of the History of 
Infantry. By E. M. Luoyp, Colonel, late Royal Engineers, 
8vo, 6s. net. 





The Origin of Vertebrates. By 
WALTER H. GaskeuL, M.A., M.D. (Camb.), LL.D. (Edin- 
burgh, and McGill Univ., Montreal), &c. With 160 Illustra- 
tions. Medium 8vo, 2ls. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 








Selections from the 


AutotypeCompany’s Publications 


(Permanent Monochrome Carbon). 

THE OLD MASTERS.—From the Principal National Collections, including 
the National Gallery, London; the Louvre, Dresden, Florence, &c., &c. 
MODERN ART. —A numerous Collection of Reproductions from the Royal 

Academy, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gullery, the Luxembourg, &e. 

GAMBIER BOLTON'S CELEBRATED ANIMAL STUDIES FROM 
LIFE; ALSO BIRDS, REPTILES, &c.—The exclusive copyright of 
the Autotype Company. Many hundreds of subjects; size about 12 in. by 
10 in., 3/6 each. 

REID'S STUDIES OF CATTLE, SHEEP, &c., FROM NATURE.— 
A large selection of these attractive artistic Reproductions in various 
sizes, printed in Permanent Carbon. 

ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS. By REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, DUBER, 
MERYON, &c. 

Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent free on application. 
Full particulars of all the Company's ART CA are given in 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
ENLARGED EDITION, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs and 
Yint-Biocks of Notable Autotypes. For convenience of reference the 
Publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names, 

Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





The Higher Literature.—The Epics of Rowbotham, the Modern Homer, The 
Human Epic, 2 Epic of London, Epic of C ee ay eee 
he Queen of Roumania says: ‘‘ Deeply interesting.” 
HE EPIC OF LONDON, by ROWBOUTHAM, the 
Modern Homer. The Poetry of London Society, London Business, 
Pleasure, Vice, Crime, Poverty. The Greatest Poem of the Century. 3s. 
uet.—GIBBINGS and CO,, Bury Street, 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS 


EDITH WHARTON’S NEW BOOK. 
A Motor-Flight through France. 


By EDITH WHARTON. Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 
8s, 6d. net. 


An English Holiday with Car 


and Camera. By JAMES JOHN HISSEY. 
With 28 Full-page Illustrations and a Map, 8vo, 10s. net. 


Collected Poems. 
By HORACE SMITH, Author of “ Interludes” (First, Second, 
Third, and Fourth Series). Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


eins 

Buddhist Essays. By PAUL DAHLKE. 
Translated from the German by BHIKKHU SILACARA. 
8vo, 10s. net. 














The Person of Our Lord and 
Recent Thought. 


By the Rev. CHARLES FREDERICK NOLLOTH, M.A., of 
Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Twesday. 








Fairies—of Sorts. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. With Illustrations by GERTRUDE 
DemMAIN HamMMOND. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


Fairy Tales from South Africa. 
Collected from Original Native Sources and Arranged by 
Mrs. E. J. BOURHILL and Mrs. J. B. DRAKE. Illustrated 
by W. HERBEKT HoLLoway. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 








MINIATURE EDITIONS. 


Through the Looking-Glass and 
What Alice Found There. 


By LEWIS CARROLL. With the Original Illustrations by 
TENNIEL. Cloth gilt, Pott 8vo, 1s. net. 


The Rose and the Ring. 
By W. M. THACKERAY. With Reproductions of the Original 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, Pott 8vo, 1s. net. 


NEW Gs. NOVELS. 
The Diva’s Ruby. pyr. marion crawForp. 


A Sequel to “ The Primadonna” and “ Soprano.” 
QUIDA’S LAST NOVEL. 
Helianthus. A Romance of Modern Europe. 
EDITH WHARTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Hermit and the Wild Woman 


And other Stories. By EDITH WHARTON, 


“ We can scarcely speak too highly of these seven brilliant etchings. Each 
is cleverly designed and completed with striking skill,""—Obser ver, 


Paths of the Righteous. 
By L. DOUGALL, Author of “ Beggars All,” &c. 


“Miss Dougall is a writer from whom we do not hear sufficiently often, but 
we must not complain of a slow production when the result is such work as 
this.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“A clever, unprejudiced, amusing book.”—Times. 


“We have spoken above of Miss Dougall's eloquence and her distinction of 
style, which have never been more happily displayed than in these pages......a 
book which deserves to be widely read.”—Spectator. 


“A very striking and valuable book which well deserves to be read for its 
calming truth and serious effort at understanding.” — British Weekly. 


Mamma. By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
The Sunny Side of the Hill. 
By ROSA N. CAREY. 


The Forbidden Boundary, 
And other Stories. By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, 
Author of * Manchu and Muscovite.” 


Joan of Garioch. By ALBERT KINROSS. 
Together. 





By ROBERT HERRICK, 





The Engraved Work of J. M. W. 


Turner, R.A. Comprising Line Engravings on Copper, 
Line Engravings on Steel, Mezzotints, Aquatints, Lithographs, 
&e. By W. G. RAWLINSON, Author of ‘Turner's Liber 
Studiorum.” With Photogravure Portrait. 8 vols. Vol L, 
LINE ENGRAVINGS ON COPPER, 1794-1839. 8vo, 20s, net, 

Also an Edition on Hand-made Paper, Super-Royal 8vo, 308, net. 


Lollardy and the Reformation 


in England. An Historical Survey. 


By JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B., Hon.LL.D.Edin, 2 
21s, net. 


The Book of the Pearl. 
The History, Art, Science, and Industry of the Queen 
of Gems. 


By Dr. G. F. KUNZ and Dr. C. H. STEVENSON. 
100 Full-page Plates and Maps, Royal 8vo, £2 2s. net. 





vols, 8vo, 








With 


Herculaneum, Past, Present, and 


Future. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D., Ph.D., 
L.H.D., and LEONARD SHOOBRIDGE, M.A. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, numerous Photogravure Plates, and other Lilus- 
trations and Maps, Imperial Svo, 21s. net. 





A History of English Prosody 
From the Twelfth Century to the Present Day. 


By Prof. GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., Hon. LL.D. 3 vols, 
8vo. Vol. II. From Shakespeare to Crabbe. 15s. net. 


Previously published: Vol. I. From the Origins to Spenser. 10s. net. 





Faust. Freely Adapted from Goethe’s Dramatic Poem 
by STEPHEN PHILLIPS and J. COMYNS CARR. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 





De Libris. Prose and Verse. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON, With Illustrations by Huca THomson 
and KATE GREENAWAY. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





The Little City of Hope. 
A Christmas Story. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. A New 
Edition. With Illustrations in Colour by A. 8. HARTRICK. 
8vo, 5s. net. 

The Jungle Book. .,y rvupyarp xreuine. 


With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Maurice and Epwarp 
DETMOLD. 8vo, 5s. net. 





FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Realities and Ideals: 
Social, Political, Literary, and Artistic. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


FREE TRADE IN BEING 


By RUSSELL REA, M.P. 


Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 











Economic Zoology. 
An Introductory Text-Book in Zoology, with Special Referenc® 
to its Applications in Agriculture, Commerce, and Medicine. 
By Professor HERBERT OSBORN, M.Sc, _ Lilustrated, 
Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. net, 


Abraham Lincoln, the Boy and 

the Man. sy JAMES MORGAN, 
Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6a, 

Bacteria in Relation to Country 

Life. By Professor JACOB G. LIPMAN, A.M., Ph.D, 
Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. | Rural Science Series, 











MAOMILLAN. and 


CO., Lid., . London, 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKs 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSOSOOOOSD 


THE WOMEN BONAPARTES. By H. Nort WILLIAMS, 
Author of “Five Fair Sisters.” With many Illustrations, in 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 24s, net. 

In this work Mr. Noel Williams traces the careers of the mother and three 
sisters of the great Napoleon. 

WOMAN THROUGH THE AGES. By Emm Recs, 
Doetor Juris. With 36 Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

THE GILDS AND COMPANIES OF LONDON. By 
GEORGE UNWIN. With many Illustrations, demy $vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

(Lhe Antiquary's Books. 

THE YOUNG ENGINEER. By Haswonp Hatt. 
Profusely Illustrated with Photographs, Drawings, and Plans, 
crown 8yo, 5s. 

HORAE MYSTICAE: a Day-Boox from the Writings of 
Mystics of Many Nations. Compiled by ELEANOR C. GREGORY. 
Small pott $vo, cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [ihe Library of Devotion. 

THE FIRST GOVERNESS OF THE NETHERLANDS, 
MARGARET OF AUSTRIA. By ELEANOR E. TREMAYNE. With 
an Introduction by Martin Huuc. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

[Romuatic History. 

THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. By Keynetu 

GRAHAME, Author of “ The Golden Age.”” Crown 8vo, €s. = 
{Second Edition. 

HER INFINITE VARIETY: a Feminine Portrait Gallery. 
By E. V. LUCAS. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

This is uniform with “ The Open Road.” 

FORTY YEARS OF MUSIC, 1865 to 1905. 
JOSEPH BENNETT. Illustrated, demy 8vo, lés. net. 


By 


This is a delightful retrospect of the busy life of a great musical critic. 


LORENZO THE MAGNIFICENT; and Florence in 


her Golden Age. By E. L. S. HORSBURGH, Illustrated, demy 8vo, 
15s, net. 


OXFORD IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
A. D. GODLEY. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 
SECOND EDITION. 
MAN AND THE UNIVERSE. By Sir Outver Lopce. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
This is a study of the influence of the advance in scientific knowledge upon 
our understanding of Christianity. 
SECOND EDITION NEARLY READY. 
MEMORIES OF MY LIFE. By Francis Gatton, 
F.R.S. With 7 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


This book contains the reminiscences of eighty-six years of a very varied life, 
—the life of the most distinguished man of science of the day. 


TWO ENGLISH QUEENS AND PHILIP. By Martin 


HUME, M.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge. With a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure and 12 other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


[ Romantic History. 
SINTRAM AND HIS COMPANIONS. 


By La Morre 
FOUQUE. Translated by A. C. Farquuarsoy. 


By 


With 20 Illustrations by 
Epmuuyp J. Suttivay, and a Frontispiece in Photogravure after Direr. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net ; in green parchment in box, 10s. 6d. net, 


THE MEDICI POPES. By Herserr M. Vavuenan. 


Demy 8vo, 15s, net. 


CHAUCER AND HIS ENGLAND. By G. G. Cou.rov, 
M.A. With 32 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
“* At once popular and scholarly. A vivid aul realistic picture of life in the 
fourteenth century.’’—Times. 


RUSSIAN ESSAYS AND STORIES. 


MAURICE BARING. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


COUNTRY WALKS ABOUT FLORENCE. Ly Epwarp 
HUTTON. With 32 Drawings by ADeLarpe Maxcuai, and 20 other LIllus- 
trations, fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 

The byways, village churches, wayside shrines, villas, and gardens of the 
country in the vicinity of Florence. 


MY LITTLE BOY. By Cari Ewavp. Translated from 


the Danish by A. Te1xe1za DE Mattos. With Coloured Illustrations, feap. 


vo, 5s. 
GHIRLANDAIO. By Geratp §S. Davies. With 55 


Illustrations, wide royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Classics of Art. 


WELLS AND GLASTONBURY. By T. Scorr Hotmes. 


With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations by E. H. New. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
net. [Ancient Cities. 


A HISTORY OF GERMANY, from 1713 to 1815. 


By C. T. ATKINSON, M.A. With Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


A SPANISH HOLIDAY. By Cuartes Marriorr. Illus- 
trated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
A charming account of an unconventional holiday in Spain, in which most 
of the interesting places are described. 


COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. [Edited by Exnizaneru 
WATERHOUSE, Euitor of “‘ A Little Book of Life and Death.” Crown 
8vo, gilt top, 5s. net. 

This is a wonderful book of selections for morning and evening reading, and 
it contains over 760 pages, 


By the Hon. 





ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. By G. K. Cuzsrerroy, 


feap. 8vo, 5s. | Third Edition in the Press, 
A new volume of essays which plays over the whole range of modern life, 


THE HOLLAND HOUSE CIRCLE. By Luoyp Sanpens, 
With 24 Portraits and Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 
pecans Edition in the press 
A delightful gallery of witty and distinguished men and women,—Roger 
Bacon, Moore, Sydney Smith, Macaulay, among them. *, 


HOME LIFE IN ITALY. By Lriva Dorr Gorpoy 
(Mrs. Aubrey Waterfield), With many lilustrations, of which 13 are 5 
AvuBREY WATERFIELD, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. y 

The life of modern rural Italy is described with sympathy and intimate 
knowledge. 


THE OLD-TIME PARSON. By P. H. Drrourreto, M.A, 


With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 61. net. 
“Full of information and teeming with stories.”— Guardian, 


THE COMPLETE FOXHUNTER. By Cuartss 
RICHARDSON. With 46 Illustrations, of which four are in Colour demy 
8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


COROT AND HIS FRIENDS. By Everarp Meyygzz, 


With 29 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


FLORENTINE SCULPTORS OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
By WILHELM BODE, Ph.D. ‘Translated by J. Haynes. With 94 
Illustrations, wide royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [Classics of Art, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
By W. McDOUGALL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
The motive forces that underlie all the activities of individuals and of 
societies are defined, ani the way in which they become organised in the 
individual mind and in society. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


Six Shillings cach. 
HOLY ORDERS: the Tragedy of a Quiet Life. By 


MARIE CORELLL [Second Edition, 
‘In ‘ Holy Orders’ the authoress has given us of her best. It is the work of 
a genius. None but an extraordiuary woman could have conceived and 
written it.”—British Congregationalist. 
“A burning sincerity fills her story as with living fire.’—Bookman, 


SALTHAVEN. By W. W. Jacons, Author of “ Many 
Cargoes.” Illustrated by Witt Owen. 

“A sniff at the title should be enough to send off any one to the nearest 
bookseller. How shall we describe the narrative power that holds our rapt 
attention? Noadmirer of ‘A Master of Craft’ wiil be disappointed with 
*Salthaven.’"—Morning Post. 

**What Mr. Jacobs has given us, he gives us again in ‘Salthaven, and will, 
we hope, go on giving us in new books for many years.” —Times, 


THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. By Avnruony Hops. 
[Third Edition nearly ready, 
“The style is suave, easy, polished.”—Morning Leader. 
“There is the same sparkle and felicity, and there is superadded a deeper 
note.”’—Manchester Guardian. 
“ A study full of complexity and of absorbin; interest.” 


— Westminster Gazette, 
INTERPLAY. By Beatrice Harrapex, Author of 
**Ships that Pass in the Night.” [Fourth Edition nearly ready, 
“The story is admirable, fall of quiet humour and deep observation.” 
—Manchester Courier, 
“ A good story, human and tender.’’—Evening Standard. 
“Here isa page of life itself, im which real people pass through common 
experiences,”"—Daily Graphic, 


OVER BEMERTON’S: an Easy-Going Chronicle. By 
E. V. LUCAS, Author of “ Listener's Lure.” | Third Edition. 
** Beside Mr. Lucas’s cradle must have sat, each in her own hour, many a 
fairy godmother. Fro first to last in ‘Over Bemerton's’ whisks an flashes 
and fuscinates the same light, dexterous hand.’’"—7'imes. 
“ The fascination of the story is not to be gainsaid, and the book is full of 
quiet enjoyment and subtle charm,”—Liverpoo! Post, 


THE HEART SMITER. By Mary E. Many, Author of 


** The Sheep and the Goats.” [Second Edition nearly ready, 
** Clever, direct, an concise.’’—Morning Post. 


” 
MIRAGE. By E. Tempie THurstTON. = rpourth Baition. 
“The story is told with such dainty art, and with such a tender, unaffected 
sensibility, that it seems to us capable of charming all tastes.” 
* Unique in its simplicity and charm.”’"—Bystander, —Daily Telegraph, 


HILL RISE. By W. B. Maxwett, Author of “ Vivien.” 
[Third Edition. 

“An exceptionally clever and interesting story; an excellent example of 
ingenious aud wholesome fiction ; skilfully told aad of absorbing interest.” 


ANTHONY CUTHBERT. —Scolsman, 


3y Ricuarp Bacor, 
[Third Edition in the press, 
“ Full of knowle lge of human nature, motives and manners.” 
—Yorkshire Herald, 


“A singularly original and powerful story."-—Dundee Courier. 


A DAUGHTER OF FRANCE. By Constance E. Maun, 
Author of *‘ An English Girl in Paris.” With a Frontispiece. 
[Second Edition nearly ready. 
“A bright, kindly, discerning book, full of humour.”—!imes. 
“ The situation easures the reader's engrossmeut."—Pall Mall Gazette, 


COUSIN CINDERELLA. By Sara Jeannetre Duncan 
(Mrs. Cotes). [Second Edition in the press, 
“A very welcom®, pleasant, and effective book.”"—Pall Mali Gazette, 
**Charmingly frivolous—thoroughly enjoyable.""—Morning Leader, 
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